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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


InreREST in legislative developments affecting 
the broad field of social and economic security has 
been manifested in recent weeks to a degree un- 
precedented since the enactment of the Social 
Security Act. The hearings conducted by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and by the Special Committee 
of the Senate to Investigate Unemployment and 
Relief have been the focal points for much of this 
interest. 

Testimony has been presented to the Committee 
on Ways and Means by Members of the Congress, 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board, mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council on Social Security, 
representatives of various organizations, and in- 
terested individuals, with respect to proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act and other 
measures under consideration by the Committee. 
The hearings have been concerned largely with 
proposed measures in the field of old-age security, 
including the amendments to the old-age insur- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act recom- 
mended by the Board and the Advisory Council, 
various proposals for liberalizing the old-age 
assistance provisions of the act, and far-reaching 
proposals for general old-age pensions to be fi- 
nanced by means of sales or transactions taxes. 
Testimony has been presented also concerning 
proposals for disability protection and other pro- 
visions for aid to persons who are physically or 
mentally handicapped, the economic and social 
implications of various existing and proposed 
measures designed to promote security, and the 
incidence and effects of different types of taxes 
associated with such measures. (See page 90 of 
this issue of the Bulletin for a summary of the 
main features of two of the measures under con- 
sideration by this Committee.) 


Hearincs before the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Unemployment and Relief have been 


concerned largely with specific measures formu- 
lated on the basis of previous study by the Com- 
mittee of the problems within its scope. (See the 
Social Security Bulletin, January 1939, p. 3, for a 
summary of the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee.) These measures, which have been in- 
corporated in a bill introduced by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Senator James F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, propose: establishment of an executive 
department of the Federal Government to be 
known as the Department of Public Works, to 
administer Federal grants to the States for the 
construction of public works and to assume certain 
functions now administered by the Works Progress 
Administration, the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and other agencies concerned with public 
works; provision for requirement of personnel 
standards on a merit basis in State plans for public 
assistance and unemployment compensation, as a 
condition of approval by the Social Security 
Board; establishment of minimum standards of 
assistance and provision for varying the propor- 
tion of Federal funds granted to the States in con- 
nection with plans for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children; requirement 
of conformity with standards as to the amount and 
duration of unemployment benefits as a con- 
dition of approval of State laws under title III of 
the Social Security Act; transfer of the United 
States Employment Service to the Social Security 
Board; and provision for grants to the States for 
aid to needy handicapped individuals. 


THE SENATE Committee on Education and Labor 
also has under consideration a number of measures 
affecting the social security program in its broadest 
sense. A bill introduced on February 28 by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, of New York, and re- 
ferred to this Committee, includes several pro- 
visions for amendment of the Social Security Act 
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and measures designed to implement the recom- 
mendations for a national health program formu- 
lated by the Interdepartmental Committee to 
Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities. The 
bill proposes to utilize the procedure of grants-in- 
aid to the States which has been applied in various 
titles of the Social Security Act. Specifically, it 
would make Federal grants available for the pur- 
pose of establishing, expanding, and improving 
State programs for (1) maternal and child-health 
services; (2) general public-health services and in- 
vestigations; (3) construction of needed hospitals 
and health centers; (4) general programs of medical 
care; and (5) insurance against loss of wages 
during periods of temporary disability. 

The bill would leave wide latitude to the States 
in determining the kinds of programs which they 
wish to adopt: Federal funds would be provided 
in aid of State plans for general medical care, for 
example, subject to certain basic standards, 
whether the plans were limited to persons on relief 
or were more general in scope, and whether they 
were financed by insurance contributions, by 
general revenue, or both. Basic standards stipu- 
lated in the bill include requirement of (1) provi- 
sion for necessary working agreements between 
the State administrative agency concerned and 
other agencies administering related services, 
such as social insurance, public assistance, work- 
men’s compensation, vocational rehabilitation, in- 
dustrial hygiene, and education; (2) provision for 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis; (3) provision for con- 
sultation with professional advisory councils com- 
posed of members of the professions and agencies, 
public and private, that furnish the services and 
of other persons informed on the need for, or the 
provision of, the services involved; and similar 
general provisions. The grants which would be 
authorized by the bill would be allocated to States 
with approved plans on a variable matching 
basis, in accordance with the relative financial 
resources of the several States, determined on the 
basis of per capita income in each State. 

Interest in problems of social security is evident 
also in the number and variety of proposals for 
legislation in this field in the State legislatures now 
in session. Measures ranging in scope from 
technical amendments and minor clarifications of 
State laws relating to public assistance and unem- 
ployment compensation to proposals for compre- 





hensive systems of old-age pensions and othe 
types of benefits have been presented in most of 
the State legislatures meeting during recep; 
months. 


OPERATIONS under existing programs of unemploy. 
ment compensation, public assistance, and old-age 
insurance have followed the same general trends 
as in previous months. In the field of unemploy- 
ment compensation, an important development 
was the inauguration of benefit-payment pro- 
cedures in January in 18 additional jurisdictions. 
Benefits amounting to more than $29 million were 
paid under the program in that month. Of this 
total, nearly $615,000 represented payments in the 
18 new benefit-paying jurisdictions, where waiting. 
period provisions restricted payments to the latter 
part of the month. Sharp increases in the amount 
of benefit payments occurred in January in 
number of States, and increases of 2 percent or 
more over the total for December were reported 
for 21 of the 29 States reporting comparable data. 
A total of more than 1.2 million initial claims for 
benefits was reported for January. About 38 per- 
cent of these claims were filed in the States in 
which benefits became payable in January. 

Obligations amounting to more than $45 million 
were incurred for January for payments to recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children in States participating in 
these programs under the Social Security Act. 
Of this amount, approximately $35.1 million repre- 
sented payments to nearly 1.8 million recipients of 
old-age assistance; nearly $8.9 million was for aid 
provided on behalf of nearly 667,000 dependent 
children in about 272,000 families; and a little 
more than $1 million was for payments to some 
43,000 recipients of aid to the blind. 

Nearly 19,000 claims for lump-sum payments 
under the Federal old-age insurance program were 
certified to the Treasury in January. The total 
amount certified during the month was approxi- 
mately $1.3 million, and the average amount per 
claim about $67. More than 419,000 employee 
account numbers were issued during January, 
bringing the cumulative total to a little more than 
43 million as of January 31. Comprehensive data 
on the coverage of old-age insurance in the first 
year of operation have become available for the 
first time and appear in summary on pages 3-9 
and 72-81 of this issue. 
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WAGE REPORTS FOR WORKERS COVERED BY 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE INSURANCE IN 1937 


Joun J. Corson* 


Durinc 1937 approximately 32 million men and 
yomen worked in employment covered by Federal 
gid-age insurance.’ They received more than $29 
billion in wages taxable under title VIII of the 
Social Security Act. While it had been known in 
advance that the system would offer protection 
to a very large share of the working population, 
neither the extent of the coverage nor the volume 
and distribution of wages on which benefits are 
based could be actually determined until reports 
were received for this first year of operation. The 
1937 wage reports now make it evident that 
more than half the total gainfully occupied popu- 
lation? was engaged in covered employment at 
one time or another during the year while taxable 
wages amounted to more than two-thirds of the 
$42.8 billion * estimated for that year as total 
wages and salaries of employees in the United 
States. 

Because of the movement of persons between 
covered and noncovered employments, and other 
labor turn-over, the number of different persons 
in covered jobs during a year is larger than the 
number employed at a given time. Employers’ 
reports indicate only the total taxable wages paid 
to a worker during a reporting period, not the 
number of days or weeks for which the wages were 
paid. It is not known how many workers were 
in full-time jobs for part or all of the year and how 
many entered covered employment only as a 
secondary occupation or at certain seasons or 
intermittently. Since the reports show that a 
high proportion of these workers had only small 
amounts of reported wages, it is evident that many 
relied on other sources of income for support. 
The prevalence of part-time or occasional work in 
covered employments which is suggested by the 





* Director, Bureau of Old Age Insurance. 

! For tabulations of the basic data summarized in this article see pp. 72-81. 
Analyses of special aspects of these data will be published in later issues. 

? The estimated number of covered workers represents 58.7 percent of the 
44.5 million individuals estimated as gainfully employed or available for 
gainful employment in November 1937. Census of Partial Employment, 
Unemployment and Occupations, Final Report on Total and Partial Unem- 
ployment, Vol. IV, p. 19. 

*U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Income in the United States, 1929-87, p. 37 (teble 15). 
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Table 1.—Total number of employees ' and total taxable 
wages,' with percentage distributions, and average 
wages, by sex and race, United States, 1937 


{Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 












































Employees Reported taxable wages 
Sex and race 

Average 

Number pb oe Amount —— per em- 

ployee 
Total !__. 30, 157, 694 100.0 |$26, 825, 366, 241 100.0 1 $890 
aaa 27, 865, 985 92.4 | 25, 840, 864, 782 96.3 927 
Negro............| 2,085,940 6.7 853, 793, 624 3.2 419 
Ra ‘ 255, 760 u 130, 707, 835 -5 511 
Male, total... _. 21,906,658 | 72.6 | 22,489,920,809| 83.8] 1,027 
i eae 19, 993, 707 66.3 | 21, 600, 247, 078 80. 5 1, 080 
| ae 1, 701, 200 5.6 771, 223, 933 2.9 453 
ee assdabans P 211, 751 » 118, 449, 798 4 559 
Female, total...| 8,251,086} 27.4 | 4,335,445,432] 162] 525 
eo 7, 872, 278 26. 1 4, 240, 617, 704 15.8 539 
Rae 334, 749 1.1 82, 549, 491 8 247 
RE 44, 009 we 12, 258, 037 1 279 




















1 Compilation based on wage items posted by July 9, 1938, relating to 93 
percent of total taxable wages re aed fer 1937 and 96 percent of estimated 
total number of employees receiving such wages in 1937. These reports com- 
prised $26.9 billion in taxable wages paid to 30.5 million employces. Of 
these numbers there are here excluded further 77,632 employees holding 
railroad retirement account numbers, and their taxable wages of $17,472,692; 
and 267,085 employees whose sex or race is unknown and their taxable wages 
of $40,740,243. The average wage with these employees and their wages in- 
cluded is $881. 


wage data must be kept in mind in interpretations 
of all reported figures. 

This article comments briefly on data from pre- 
liminary tabulations of wage items totaling $26.9 
billion which had been posted by July 9, 1938, to 
the accounts of some 30.5 million persons. These 
tabulations do not include wage items totaling 
$2.1 billion which were held over for subsequent 
handling because the reports were received too 
late for posting by July 9 or lacked essential in- 
formation. It is estimated that about 1.5 million 
additional workers are represented by these items. 
The present analysis therefore is based on reports 
for 93 percent of the total taxable wages for 
1937 and 96 percent of the estimated number of 
employees who received such wages.‘ 


« In the subsequent analysis data are excluded, further, for 77,632 employees 
holding railroad retirement account numbers and their taxable wages of 
$17,472,692 received from employment covered by the Social Security Act, 
and for the numbers of employees specified in the tables for whom sex, race, 
or age was unknown. 
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Workers Covered by Old-Age Insurance in 
1937 


In applying for the account numbers used by 
the Social Security Board to identify the wage 
reports for individual employees and to maintain 
their wage records, workers supply information on 
age, Tace, sex, and other personal characteristics 
providing the minimum data essential for identi- 
feation of claimants and for actuarial purposes. 
The records of the system therefore afford a com- 
prehensive view of the composition of this large 
segment of the employed population and the rela- 
tion of such factors as age and sex to reported 


taxable wages. 


Age, Sex, and Race 


Among these workers in 1937 the largest age 
group was that of persons aged 20-24, who ac- 
counted for about a sixth of all men and a fourth 
of all women for whom wage reports have been 
tabulated. Next in size were, in order, the age 
groups 25-29, 30-34, 35-39, 40-44, and 15-19. 
Among 30.2 million workers for whom age and 
wages have been tabulated there were 0.2 percent, 
including approximately 42,000 boys and 5,000 
girls, aged less than 15. In computing ages, the 
year of birth reported by a worker on his applica- 


tion for an account number was subtracted from 
1937. A very large proportion of the individuals 
classified as ‘65 and over’ in the accompanying 
tabulations became 65 in 1937 and hence were 
eligible to participate in the program for part of 
that year; since the wages of such workers were 
not taxable for all of 1937, data for this group are 
not comparable to those for other age groups. 

It is evident that in the coverage of the old-age 
insurance system, as in the working population as 
a whole, a majority of the workers are in their 
twenties and thirties. As will be observed in the 
age distributions given in table 2, the concentra- 
tion of women in the ages 15-29 was considerably 
greater than that of men. Women workers con- 
stitute 27.4 percent of the whole group included 
in these tabulations, a considerably higher pro- 
portion than the 22.0 percent which they repre- 
sented in the gainfully occupied population enu- 
merated in the 1930 census. 

White persons comprised 92.4 percent of the 
covered workers, and persons of Negro and other 
races, 7.6 percent. The relatively small represen- 
tation of Negro workers doubtless is to be ex- 
pected, since it has already been recognized that a 
high percentage of Negroes work in agriculture and 
domestic service in private homes—employments 
not covered under the act. Among Negro women, 


Table 2.—Old-age insurance: Percentage distribution of employees ' by age group within each sex, white and Negro 
race, United States, 1937 


[Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 


















































Percentage distribution 
Age group (years) Total Male Female 
Total #3 White Negro Total? White Negro Total * White Negro 

All ages__. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Under 15._._.. 2 1 2 2 2 2 | 1 1 2 
a... 9.2 9.3 7.1 7.7 7.7 6. 13.3 13.4 8.2 
20-24 19.0 19.1 17.0 16.7 16.7 16.8 25. 1 25.4 18.4 
Sar | 16.7 16.6 18. 2 15.9 15.7 17.6 18.8 18.7 21.1 
SE 13.4 13.5 15.9 13.8 13.7 15.7 13.1 13.0 16.8 
a 11.3 11.1 14.5 11.9 11.7 14.5 9.9 9.7 14.7 
a . 9.5 9.5 10.1 10.3 10.3 10.4 7.5 7.4 8.8 
_, ae : 7.9 8.0 7.2 8.8 8.9 7.5 5.5 5.5 5.6 
ae 5.8 5.9 4.7 6.7 6.9 5.0 3.4 3.4 3.2 
, ae 4.0 4.0 3.1 4.7 4.8 3.3 23 2.1 1.9 
60-64. 2.4 2.5 1.6 2.9 3.0 1.7 1,1 1.1 .9 
65 and over ¢ 4 4 4) 4 4 4 od 2 on 

| 
! Compilation based on wage items posted by July 9, 1938, relating to 93 4 Includes 44,009 female employees of other races. 
percent of total taxable wages reported and 96 percent of estimated total ‘Sample checks indicate that approximately 80 percent of the employees 
number of employees receiving such wages in 1937. These reports comprised classified as aged 65 and over attained that age in 1937 and so were eligible to 
$26.9 billion in taxable wages paid to 30.5 million employees. Of these — in the program for part, but not all, of the year. It is not known 
numbers there are here excluded further 77,632 employees holding railroad 10w many of the remainder misstated age on their account-number applica- 
retirement account numbers, and 552,437, whose sex, race, or age is unknown; tions or failed to report actual age to their employers. Data for this age 
these employees represent 2.0 percent of the total number of employees group are not comparable with those for others. 
* Includes 211,751 male en ployees of other races. 
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who comprised only 1.1 percent of all workers for 

whom reports have been tabulated, proportion- 

ately more were in the age groups 25-44 and fewer 

in the groups aged 15-24 than was the case for 
white women. 


Geographical Distribution of Covered Workers 


As would be anticipated, the populous industrial 
States account for the largest groups of covered 
workers. New York stands first, with 4.0 million 


Table 3.—Number of employees aged 15-64,' as a per- 
centage of total estimated population? aged 15-64, 
by States, 1937 




















Estimated 

Employees Percentage 

15-44 receiv- i. covered em 
State ing taxable uly 1 ployment to 

wages in 1937 “e087 (oc ’ | estimated 

(000 omitted) omitted) Population 
United States_............ 29, 579 87, 191 33.9 
Alabama 368 1, 837 20.0 
Arizona... 93 273 41 
Arkansas... 170 1,311 13.0 
California... 1,815 4, 443 40.8 
Colorado. ........ 227 722 31.4 
Connecticut 572 1, 192 48.0 
Delaware 71 177 40.1 
District of Columbia_..........- 180 471 38.2 
RST 384 1, 130 34.0 
480 1, 983 24.2 
90 320 23.1 
2, 230 5, 544 40.2 
818 2, 327 35.2 
372 1, 689 22.0 
273 1, 236 22.1 
366 1, 847 19.8 
368 1,401 26.3 
213 551 38.6 
452 1, 145 39.5 
1, 309 3, 050 42.9 
1, 532 3, 278 46.7 
485 1,771 27.4 
188 1, 290 46 
759 2, 728 27.8 
99 365 27.1 
183 904 20.2 
29 73 39.7 
134 335 40.0 
1, 143 3, 039 37.6 
62 264 23.5 
4,000 9, 254 43.2 
600 2, 157 27.8 
55 454 12.1 
1, 883 4, 602 40.9 
318 1, 660 19 2 
250 720 34.7 
2, 686 6, 832 39.3 
237 465 510 
304 1, 158 26.2 
62 448 13.8 
458 1, 879 24.4 
1, 107 4, 104 27.0 
104 328 319 
73 248 2.4 
450 1, 736 25.9 
416 1, 165 35.7 
401 1,174 34.2 
661 1, 952 33.9 
49 161 30.4 

















aa” numbers of employees by States and by age groups, see table 12, pp. 


4 Estimated population of States, July 1, 1937, from U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census (press release, Dec. 3, 1937). Population 
under 15 rs of age and over 64 years estimated by Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research, 
with the advice of the Bureau of the Census. 





reported workers, followed by Pennsylvania with 
2.7 million and Illinois with 2.2 million. Next jn 
order are Ohio and California with 1.9 million each, 
Michigan with 1.5 million, Massachusetts with 
1.3 million, New Jersey with 1.2 million, and Texas 
with 1.1 million. (See table 9, page 75.) 

The extent to which the old-age insurance sys- 
tem covers gainfully occupied persons within a 
State varies greatly among the States according 
to the types of industries and occupations which 
predominate. The exclusion of agricultural em- 
ployment and self-employment in the act, for 
example, makes for relatively low coverage in 
areas, especially in southern and central States, 
where farming is a major occupation. For lack 
of more precise measure, the number of covered 
workers reported for each State may be compared 
with the estimated total population of usual 
working age, i. e., 15-64 years. The resulting 
percentages are given in table 3. It will be ob- 
served that the variations in coverage disclosed 
by the comparison range from about | person in 8 
of the given age group in the lowest State to about 
1 in 2 in the States where percentage coverage is 
highest. 

It must be emphasized that the estimated 
population used in computing these percentages 
comprises all persons within the age range, not 
merely those who are gainfully occupied, and so 
includes housewives, students, permanently dis- 
abled persons, and others who are not in the labor 
market. Persons in the ages 15-64 engaged in 
or available for gainful employment constitute 
about 60 percent® of the total population in 
these ages. It is evident, therefore, that in the 
States with the highest percentage coverage, a 
very large part of the total gainfully occupied 
population participated to some extent in the 
old-age insurance system in its first year of 
operation. 


Reported Taxable Wages in 1937 


The extent of participation, as has been pointed 
out, can be measured only in terms of reported 
taxable wages, since the employer reports provide 
no data on the length of employment or the wage 
rates of employees for whom returns are made. 

57.7 percent, computed from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1990, 


Poputation, Vol. V, p. 114; 60.0 percent, computed from Census of Partial 
Employment, Unemployment and Occupations, op. cit., p. 22. 
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with | Table 4.—Old-age insurance: Total number of employ- _—_and commerce than has heretofore been available 
xt in ees' and total taxable wages,! with percentage dis- 44 as each year’s records are available, will 
tributions, and average wages, by interval of earnings, : : : 
each, United States, 1937 provide an invaluable index of the volume of 
With compensation in such fields. These data con- 
Texas a elleateaeabeataatnE et et eB stitute, of course, the essential base for actuarial 
Employees Reported taxable wages computation of benefits payable under the pro- 
Sys- ae CO visions of title II of the Social Security Act. For 
in @ earnings Number | Percent! amount | Percent sven’ other types of analyses, they are subject to the 
ding me limitations inherent in the scope of coverage 
hich er nvueen| wclneeeedl ankl ame provisions and of the required reports. 
te ‘ =... seam; Ne BS ss 3% Distribution of Workers by Amounts of Taxable 
‘ $200-$299 . 1, 801, 661 6.0 446, 532, 206 1.7 248 Wages 
2 in $300-$399. 1° 642, 580 5.5 572, 185, 442 2.1 348 nie 
tes, $400-$499. 1, 545, 237 5.1] 693,815,050} 26 449 Among the 30.2 million whose reported wages 
lack s00-$800. L, Sat, 168 So] seuem) 681 48 are compiled in table 4, 37 percent received 
red ge-s7e8 ee, | St) eee a3 4 $1,000 or more in taxable earnings in 1937, while 
wal $900-$990 | 1,335,904 | 4.4] 1, 265, 962, 141 4.7 “8 24 percent had $500-$999, and 39 percent had 
me $90-.409 | s.272,063| 17.5] Gasasangaa | © 24.2] 1,90 less than $500. By far the largest part of the 
ing sumo-2,499...-..|_ 1.334 475 $4] 2.958,698,213 | 11 | 2 217 total $26.8 billion reported for these employees 
i $3,000 and over... 879, 560 3.0 | 2780,308,574]} 104! 3161 was paid to the group who received $1,000 or 
ol aoe more. Their wages constitute 72 percent of the 
n8 total, as compared with 20 percent paid to workers 
= A wage item of $150 reported for a worker for with $500-$999, and 8 percent to those with less 
) ie one of the 6-month reporting periods in 1937 than $500. 
may represent, for example, 6 months’ employ- The fact that taxable wages of less than $100 
ed ment at $25 a month, 3 months at $50, a month were reported for more than 14 percent of the 
res at $150, or any one of almost innumerable other ee a ey a ee 
ot combinations. ployees,' total taxable wages,' with percentage dis- 
80 The aggregate $26.9 billion posted to the tributions, and average wages, by age group, United 
is- accounts of 30.5 million individuals does not States, 1937 
or represent all the earnings of those persons in [Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 
in 1937, nor all their earnings in covered industry. nedianin Resuted tebiawnne 
te Under the provisions of the Social Security Act sili 
in wages In excess of $3,000 received in a year from (years) Number | Pereent Amount | Percent —— 
- a single employer are not taxable and accordingly haan of total | ‘ployee 
a are not reported. Similarly, wages for employ- 
d ment after age 65 are not taxable, even though AR agne'...j S000 | PO ee 
e the employment is in a field covered by old-age = “"** ®------- ied 5 any " 
f insurance. It can hardly be emphasized too > -2.777727777 a ee! 6asal saocnese | ns 382 
strongly, further, that reports are made for indi- oan ¢ ort 10 ine 4 288, 581, 675 15.9 1,044 
viduals only of the wages received in covered stare ahasacite S| _ —_ 
employment and do not include other earnings {4% eee) oe) Bee Us| Gee 
| received during a year by persons for whom = Ssg-7-7--77777] las. 346 <0| 1343 758, 708 bol Lust 
| reports are made. A man, for example, may work aie maomiaracs —— ee a — 
| ona farm for most of the year and in covered  “®m@over*-----) 4170 al ie ascagae 35 sa 
' | employment in a factory in the winter. In such  U*2°"®------- a. mimes. ce: si 


a case, only his latter earnings, from covered 
employment, are reportable. 




















1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Employees of unknown age excluded in percentage computations. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


‘Sample checks indicate that approximately 80 percent of the employees 
classified as aged 65 and over attained that age in 1937 and so were eligible to 
varticipate in the programs for part, but notall, ofthe year. [t is not known 
— many of the remainder misstated age on their account-number applica- 
tions or failed to report actual age to theiremployers. Data for this age group 
are not comparable with those for others. 


The reports of taxable wages undoubtedly 
provide a source for a more comprehensive and 
precise measure of annual earnings in industry 
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total group of employees, and wages of less than 
$200 for 22 percent, suggests strongly that many 
workers engaged in covered employment only 
incidentally or seasonally. As has been pointed 
out, there is no means of determining for any 
workers included in the tabulations the extent to 
which reported wages represent continuous or 
full-time employment. 

The group of persons for whom $3,000 and 
over was reported doubtless includes many sal- 
aried employees whose total compensation from 
covered employment exceeded the maximum 
which is taxable when paid by a single employer. 
When an individual receives wages for covered 
employment from more than one employer dur- 
ing a year, as much as $3,000 from each is taxable. 


Relation of Age and Taxable Wages 


The relationship between age and reported tax- 
able wages is shown in chart 1 and table 5. The 
highest per capita average is reported for employ- 
ees aged 45-49. Low per capita averages for the 
youngest age groups doubtless reflect not only 
lower rates of pay but also intermittent or part- 
time employment. Among the youngest—the 
boys and girls under 15—the fact that the average 
for the year was $48 suggests that such jobs as 
running errands after school probably accounted 
for much of the employment. Among the 40 chil- 


dren of these 47,000 for whom taxable wages of 
$3,000 or more were reported there were doubtless 
included youthful stars in the motion-picture jp. 
dustry. 

Low averages for the age groups 15-19 and 20-24 
doubtless also are influenced by prevalence of oceg. 
sional and part-time covered employment as wel] 
as by the lower rates of wages of beginners in the 
labor market and the high representation of female 
workers. For women workers as a group, average 
reported wages were about half those of men. Here 
again there are doubtless present, but with un- 
known relative weights, such factors as character. 
istically lower wages, intermittent or part-time 
employment, and age distribution. In compari- 
son with the per capita averages for women work- 
ers, the low average amounts reported for persons 
of races other than white are doubtless more a 
result of low wage rates or partial employment or 
both rather than age distribution, since for those 
races there is less concentration in the ages under 
25 than is the case among white workers, particu- 
larly among women workers. 

In view of current discussions of the situation 
of middle-aged and older workers in industry and 
commerce, there is special interest in the wage 
data for persons aged 40 and over. As will be 
seen from tables 5 and 6, there is relatively little 
difference either in the per capita average or in 
the percentage distribution of reported wages 


Table 6.—Old-age insurance: Percentage distribution of employees' by interval of earnings within each age group, 
United States, 1937 


{Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 





Percentage distribution within each age group 






























































Interval of earnings | 
All Under 15} 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 | 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 
ages ! years years years years years years years years | years years years 
re 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 100. ( 100.0 100.0 
EE ye eee 13.9 89.7 38.7 16.4 11.5 9.7 9.6 9.1 9.0 9.3 9.7 | 10.0 
 —__ | ae 7.4 8.1 17.1 9.5 6.7 5.6 5.3 5.1 5.0 5.2 5. 6 5.8 
ET TOES 6.0 1.2 11.1 8.2 5.7 4.8 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.4 4. ¢ 48 
TE 5.5 4 8.2 7.6 5.5 4.6 4.3 4.0 4.1 4.1 4.4 4.6 
SE iinecensscccnscntesnes 6.2 .2 6.3 7.2 5.4 4.5 42 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.2 | 44 
aoe 6.1 1 6.2 7.0 5.5 | 4.6 4.3 41 4.1 4.1 4.3 | 4.6 
i tiinneissconcanastuas 5.1 1 4.2 6.9 5.7 48 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.6 | 4.8 
ik hahaa ethasicptaiiininenids 6.1 a 3.4 7.0 5.8 5.0 4.5 44 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.9 
eS 4.7 (?) 2.2 6.4 5.5 4.6 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.3 4.5 
EE SPS 4.5 () 1.4 5.6 5.5 4.6 4.2 4.0 4.1 4.2 4.4 | 4.7 
EE 17.7 “ 2.0 14.6 22.4 21.2 19. 4 19. 0 19.3 20.0 | 20.4 20.5 
| SSSSSSSSEERSETES 10.4 (3) a 3.1 10.4 14.6 15. 0 15.3 15.0 14.3 | 13.2 12.2 
Sear 4.5 + 0) 4 2.9 6.3 7.6 8.0 AG J 6.2 5.5 
_ [ * _) Wee 2.0 ( (2) 1 9 2.6 3.6 4.1 3.9 | 3.5 3.1 27 
$3,000 and over_...........__.. 2.9 (2) ® () 6 25 4.8 6.3 6.9 6.8 | 6.4 | 6.0 
| 
1 See footnote 1, table 1. In addition to the exclusions there noted, this 1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
table excludes 114,170 persons aged 65 and over (see footnote 4, table 2} and 
285,352 whose age was unknown. 
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among the successive 5-year age groups included 
in the range from 40 through 64 years. The wage 
reports do not, of course, reflect the plight of work- 
ers at those or other ages who have been obliged 
to leave covered employment because of disability 
or who were wholly unemployed, though available 
for work in these fields, throughout 1937. 

Wage figures for the older age groups also are 
influenced somewhat by the successively lower 
proportions of women in covered employment, 
since, as & group, women have lower wage rates 
and less continuous gainful employment than men. 
It may be that the older workers who have re- 
mained in jobs have steadier work than those who 
are younger, though, on the other hand, wage loss 
due to sickness probably increases with age. 
Whatever the weights of such factors as these and 
others, it is of interest that the per capita average 
reported for workers 60-64 exceeded that for those 
who were 30 years younger and that neither the 
total volume nor the distribution of taxable wages 
reported for successive age groups indicates a rapid 
decline in such earnings with age. Wage data for 
persons of 65 and over are not comparable with 
those for younger age groups since, as has been 
explained, the large majority of these employees 
were eligible to participate in the system for only 
part of 1937. 
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Conclusion 

Reports on the first year’s operation make it 
evident that the Federal old-age insurance system 
will afford protection in old age to a large propor- 
tion of all men and women who have been engaged 
in gainful occupations. While extensive areas of 
employment are excepted from present provisions 
of the act, the proportion of workers so excluded is 
considerably less, because of the occasional covered 
employment of persons who ordinarily work in ex- 
cepted occupations. The amount of the “in-and- 
out”? movement suggested by the 1937 wage re- 
ports is greater than had been anticipated, though 
a precise measurement of its extent cannot be de- 
termined from present available data. Because of 
this movement and other factors affecting the ex- 
tent of employment—part-time work, unemploy- 
ment, and the like—the data on taxable wages 
must be considered with strict regard for the limi- 
tations imposed by the scope and method of the 
required reporting. Evidence of the wide varia- 
tion among different population groups in the 
coverage of the system is of special interest in con- 
nection with the recommendation of the Social 
Security Board that coverage be extended as 
rapidly as is feasible to workers in agriculture, in 
domestic service in private homes, and in other ex- 
tensive fields now excepted. 











DOMESTIC WORKERS IN PRIVATE HOMES 


RaE L. NEEDLEMAN * 


Near-y 5 percent of all gainfully occupied persons 
in the United States are customarily engaged in 
domestic service in private homes. It is generally 
recognized that domestic workers require the pro- 
tection of old-age insurance fully as much as do 
other groups of workers. Typically their earnings 
are low. The exception of this large field of em- 
ployment from the insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act was occasioned not by lack of 
social justification but by regard for additional 
administrative problems which would have arisen 
if an attempt had been made to include domestic 
service in private homes at the start of the 
program. 

Certain occupational characteristics, while not 
confined to domestic service in private homes, 
characterize it to an extent to require special con- 
sideration. There are probably as many em- 
ployers of domestic labor as there are workers in 
private homes. These employers are scattered 
over wide areas of the country, often at some 
distance from a city or town, and most of them 
have had little experience in keeping records or 
making reports. A considerable proportion of 
domestic workers, moreover, live in the homes of 
their employers, and most receive part of their 
remuneration in kind. Under these circumstances 
it is obvious that special attention must be given 
to methods of obtaining wage reports and col- 
lecting contributions. 

Women constituted more than 90 percent of the 
gainful workers recorded in the 1930 census who 
are estimated to have been in private domestic 
service. Addition of a large group of workers 
composed almost wholly of women would, of course, 
increase the proportion of women in total old-age 
insurance coverage. Such a change would be of 
decided actuarial significance for several reasons, 
among them the greater life expectancy of women 
as a group, and the fact that their earnings are 
typically lower than those of men and that their 
employment in industrial and commercial occu- 
pations is often intermittent or for only a part of 
their adult life. Under the present benefit for- 


* Bureau of Research and Statistics. Because of absence from the country 
on leave, Miss Needleman was unable to review editorial revisions in this 
article. 
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mula, persons whose total wages from covered 
employment are relatively low receive propor. 
tionately higher benefits than do those whose tots] 
taxable wages are larger by reason of higher 
annual earnings or longer periods of covered em. 
ployment. Extension of old-age insurance cover. 
age to women who have only brief periods of gain. 
ful work and who thereafter withdraw from the 
labor market would therefore tend to increase 
benefit costs. 

Undoubtedly some workers usually in private 
domestic service will have been engaged inter. 
mittently in employment now covered by the 
system to an extent to qualify them for at least 
the minimum monthly benefit at age 65. In such 
cases, the accumulation of further wage credits 
through the opportunity to count wages received 
in domestic service in private homes would lower, 
rather than raise, the relative cost to the system 
of the monthly benefits. The net increase in 
coverage or costs which may be anticipated from 
the inclusion of domestic service in private homes 
would therefore not necessarily represent the addi- 
tion of the entire group working as private 
domestic servants. 


Characteristics of Domestic Workers in 
Private Homes 


Despite the number of workers concerned and 
the importance of the social and economic prob- 
lems evident in such employment, only frag- 
mentary data are available on domestic service in 
private homes. This analysis endeavors to bring 
together existing information and to relate it to 
questions involved in the extension of old-age 
insurance to this type of employment. 


Number of Workers 


While the number of domestic workers in private 
homes at the present time is unknown, a suff- 
ciently precise estimate may be drawn from data 
of the 1930 census. In _ the census, gainful’ 


' “The term, ‘gainful workers,’ in census usage, includes al] persons who 
usually follow a gainful occupation, although they may not have been 
employed when the census was taken. It does not include women doing 
housework in their own homes, without wages, and having no other employ 
ment, nor children working at home merely on genera! household work, 00 
chores, or at odd times on other work.” Fiyteenth Census oj the United State: 
1980, Population, Vol. V, p. 29. 
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orkers were classified by occupation and in- 
dustry. Cooks, laundresses, and other domestic 
workers who reported that their ordinary em- 
ployment was in hotels, restaurants, boarding 
houses, Or Other establishments, rather than in 
private homes, were classified according to the 
industry reported. The remaining workers re- 
porting domestic occupations were placed in the 
category “domestic and personal service (not else- 
segregating from that 


where classified).”” By 
which characterize 


category the occupations 


Table 1.—Distribution by race and sex of all gainful 
workers, all domestic servants in private homes, and 
general houseworkers, 1930; and applicants for em- 
ployee account nu mbers prior to 1938! 






































domestic service in private homes it may be 
estimated that nearly 2,327,000 of the workers 
enumerated in 1930 were in household employ- 
ment. The census groups? included in this 
estimate are: 











Occupational group Number | Percent 

a 2, 326, 857 100. 0 
een ee. ee ee 273, 594 11.8 
Other servants (general houseworkers)............-- 1, 240, 086 53.3 
Housekeepers and stewards... ...........-----..---- 195, 808 8.4 
Launderers and laundresses...............--.-..-.-.- 357, 525 15.4 
pS ee eee 153, 443 6.6 
Chauffeurs, truck and tractor drivers...............- 04, 4.0 
Ws 06ccactiensstdbecdussesendadsedbassiaaonee 12, 131 -5 











1 The census distinguishes between “nurses, not trained” and children’s 
nurses, in its instructions to enumerators. Its category, “‘nurses, not 
trained,”’ represents “practical” as distinct from “‘trained” nurses. Since 
ractica] nurses may be considered to perform household rather than pro- 
essional services, they are included in this estimate of gainful workers in 
domestic service in private homes Presumably the census tabulates 
children’s nurses under general servants. 


There are differences of opinion as to the groups 
to be included in private domestic service, and 
estimates of the total number of workers vary 
accordingly.2 Undoubtedly not all the workers 
included in these groups were in domestic service 
in private homes, and it is possible that a small— 
probably negligible—proportion of such workers 
are included in other groups listed by the census. 

It is obvious also that at any given time some 
workers who report their usual occupation as 
domestic service will be unemployed or engaged in 
some other occupation. Estimates of the full- 
time equivalent of the number of persons actually 
employed in domestic service in private homes in 
the years 1929-37 have been made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce ‘ as follows: 
































all domes- Applicants 

ae All gainful tic servants a —— 

Race and sex workers? | in private | yorkers ¢ J pe aed 
homes ? numbers * 
Total... 46, 580, 522 2, 217, 762 | 1, 195, 429 3. 505, 258 
Male.....- | 36, 108, 026 208, 028 79,883 | 2, 536,522 
Female. .. | 10, 472, 406 | 2,009, 734 1, 115, 546 968, 736 
White, total ¢ | 40,549,001} (7) 691,200 | 3, 217, 529 
Male......- 31, 062, O4¢ (") 37,811 2, 301, 944 
Female . -- | 8, 586, 055 (*) 653, 389 915, 585 
| = ———_™_ Oa SSeS EO = 
Negro, total ), 310, 654 | (’) 483, 583 264, 893 
ie vieaieeial ceuttatinihae 
Male......- 3, 516, 274 (’) 36, 158 215, 998 
Female 1, 704, 380 (7) 447, 425 48, 895 
Other races, total ® | 0 867 | (7) a 20, 646 22, 836 
Male....... | 628, 806 | (*) 5,914 18, 580 
Female 92, 061 (7) 14, 732 4, 256 

_ 
Percentage distribution by race and sex 
Total 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 
Male... 77.5 | 9.4 6.7 | 72.4 
Female... 22.5 | 90.6 | 93.3 27.6 
White, total * 87. 1 (’) 57.8 91.8 
Male__.... 68.7 | (*) 3.2 65.7 
Female 18. 4 (") 54.6 26.1 
Negro, total 11.4 ”) 40.5 7.6 
| ; ee. Aen!) Se 
Male... 7.5) 3.0 6.2 
Female... 3.9 | (’) 37.5 1.4 
} = _ = —— ==>. |/_ 
Other races, total * | 1.5 (*) 1.7 6 
aa 13) @ 5 5 
Female 2 (7) 1.2 1 
| | 
' This tabulation includes only persons of known age under 65 years. 


wa Senet from Fifteenth Census of the United States; 1980, Population, 
Jol. V, p. 274. 

*Computed from Fifteenth Census, op. cit., pp. 582-583 (chauffeurs, truck 
and tractor drivers; housekeepers and stewards; launderers and laundresses; 


Burses (not trained); cooks; other servants: waiters) 
‘Computed from Fifteenth Census, op. cit., pp. 136-137, 156-157, 176-177, 
1-195 (servants other than cooks in domestic and personal service other 


than in hotels. restaurants, boarding houses, etc.). 

'Computed from a 10-percent sample of the applications for the account 
numbers issued and placed in the alphabetical file of actuarial cards by 
Dec. 31, 1937. This number includes the applications for 3,613,022 of the 
36,688,338 account numbers issued through that date. 

* Mexicans are included in “other races’’ in the census data; they are 
included in “white” in the applicants for employee account numbers. 

Data for domestic servants under 65 years of age are not available by race. 
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omnes of 7 ce 
. employees ‘ercen 

Year full-time 1929 

equivalent) 

eee ee 2, 257, 000 100.0 
i anitphuhatanquamintickdndceiaadamidenkanenek 2, 108, 000 93.4 
i chipeeesescoucetenamendsimenduntaeinnndaeiaal 1, 888, 000 83.7 
i tdinitntGdndasecesedesddny eden hodhiekis aan 1, 621, 000 71.8 
SS ee ee ee ee 1, 540, 000 68.2 
IC erst ee ene 1, 740, 000 77.1 
SRE R RR IS hy So 1, 824, 000 80.8 
«Aer IT SaEiesir cmeaeTatC 1, 954, 000 86.6 
1937 2, 075, 000 91.9 











Regardless of differences in these various esti- 
mates, the significant fact remains that there are 


2 Ibid., p. 582. 

*See Woytinsky, W. 8., Labor in the United States; also Wendt, Laura, 
“Census Classifications and Social Security Categories,’’ Social Security 
Bulietin, Vol. 1, No. 4 (April 1938), pp. 3-12. 

‘U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Income in the United States, 1929-87, p. 36 (table 14). 
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doubtless more than 2.2 million gainful workers 
with customary employment as domestic servants 
in private homes. It has been estimated recently 
that the total number of persons who will be en- 
gaged in domestic service in private homes at one 
time or another in 1939 is from 2.2 to 2.5 million.® 


Race, Sex, and Age 


Of the 2,326,857 persons here considered as 
domestic workers in private homes on the basis of 
the occupational classifications in the 1930 census, 
53.9 percent were white; 44.5 percent were Negro; 
and 1.6 percent were of other races. Among all 
gainful workers, 87.2 percent were white; 11.3 
percent Negro; and 1.5 percent of other races. 
These workers may be compared with applicants 
for the account numbers used by the Board in 
maintaining the old-age insurance records. When 
the applicants for employee account numbers 
in the 10-percent sample® are distributed by 

‘ Winslow, Harry J., and Shaughnessy, William K. “Estimated Numbers 
of Persons in Employments Excluded From Old-Age Insurance,’’ Social 
Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 18-19. 


* Social Security Board. Third Annual Report, 1938, pp. 168, 169. See also 
footnote 5, table 1. 





race it appears that 91.0 percent are white; 7,4 
percent Negro; and 1.4 percent other races, The 
proportion of Negroes is markedly higher in the 
private domestic service category than in the 
total gainful worker group or in the sample. 

Equally marked is the variation in the propor. 
tion of women workers, who constitute only 229 
percent of all gainful workers, and 27.4 percent of 
applicants for account numbers, but 90.7 percent 
of domestic servants in private homes. N 
women, only 3.8 percent of all gainful workers and 
only 1.4 percent of the applicants for account 
numbers, constitute 41.0 percent of the domestic 
servants in private homes. 

Title II of the Social Security Act excepts from 
coverage employment performed after age 65. Of 
the estimated total 2,327,000 domestic workers, 
2,218,000 were in the ages under 65. Distribution 
by sex and race of gainful workers, of domestic 
workers in private homes, and of applicants for 
account numbers is shown in table 1 on the basis 
of the persons of known age of less than 65. 

The age distribution of all domestic servants in 
private homes rather closely parallels that of all 


Chart I.—Age distributions of women among gainful workers, applicants for employee account numbers, and 
domestic workers in private homes 
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‘nful workers, except for a slightly higher con- 
centration of domestic servants in the group under 
99. When compared with applicants for account 
numbers, however, the domestic service group is 
somewhat lower in the ages 20-24 and 25-34, with 
correspondingly higher proportions in the younger 
and older age groups: 


ships of race, sex, and age can be made. The 
general houseworkers include a somewhat higher 
proportion of white persons and a smaller propor- 
tion of males than are characteristic of the larger 
group of 2,327,000 domestic servants in private 
homes, as shown in the following tabulation of 
census data: 


























All come Fo ee a sens ap private jae 
servants in | for employee gainful omestic use- 
Age group (years) private account workers Race and sex servants workers 
homes numbers (percent) (percent) 
Total... -- idnnee 100.0 100.0 100.0 Wiisdincnctstisinninbasescotenasal 100. 0 100.0 
Under 20... -- : 12.8 9.8 10.1 Ee eS Sree ied 9.3 6.9 
ea 15.9 18.7 15.3 PR itncnccnmmabiciinidididaiakccke ee 90.7 93.1 
5-34. 2B.8 29.5 25.4 
a... 21.0 20.7 22.5 WIDE nkccsiicies er 53.9 58. 5 
45-54... 16. 6 14.2 16.8 ee ee 5.3 3.3 
55-4... 9.9 7.1 9.9 UU ncn crnbianidcoetuddenccit-teraneal 43.6 55.2 

















The fact that women represented 91 percent of 
all private domestic servants, whereas they were 
only 23 percent of all gainful workers and 28 per- 
cent of all applicants for account numbers, may ex- 
plain the variations in age distributions found when 
these three groups are compared. 

The relatively high concentration of older wo- 
men among the domsstic service group is illus- 
trated by chart I, which compares the age dis- 
tributions of women in private domestic service, 
in all types of gainful work, and in the group of 
applicants for account numbers. 

It would appear that private domestic service 
is predominantly an occupation for very young 
or relatively older white women and for Negro 
women of all ages. Since women virtually preempt 
this field of gainful work, subsequent discussion 


will be limited almost exclusively to an analysis 


of women workers. 

The occupational groups which make up the 
private domestic workers are not cross-classified 
according to race and age in the census though 
data on each of these characteristics are given 
separately. Detailed data are available, how- 
ever, for the group of 1,240,086 servants (other 
than cooks) who are not attached to hotels, restau- 
rants, boarding houses, and other industrial or 
commercial establishments. This group, largely 
composed of ‘‘maids-of-all-work,” is referred to in 
table 1 and subsequently as general houseworkers. 
This group represents by far the largest single 
group of all domestic employees in private homes— 
53 percent of the total—and is the only large 
group for which an analysis of the interrelation- 
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Some idea of the extent to which white and 
Negro women of various age groups tend to en- 
gage in general housework can be derived from a 
comparison of the distributions of those reporting 
general housework as their gainful occupation and 
the total gainful workers of the same race. (See 
chart II and table 2.) 

The most striking point revealed by the chart 
is the high concentration of white women house- 
workers in the age group under 20; 24.2 percent 
were in this age class, as contrasted with 15.8 
percent of all white women gainful workers, 15.9 
percent of all Negro women gainful workers, and 
14.4 of Negro women in general housework. 

The tendency of white women in the age groups 
over 20 and under 35 to engage in occupations 
other than general housework is indicated when 
general houseworkers are expressed as a percentage 
of gainful workers of the same age. In the group 
under 20, white women in general housework were 
11.7 percent of the total white women of that age 
who reported themselves as gainful workers. Negro 
workers in general housework of the same age 
group were 22.6 percent of the total Negro women 
gainful workers under 20. For higher ages Negro 
and white women show marked variations in their 
concentration in general housework. White women 
in this occupation are successively smaller per- 
centages of total white women gainful workers of 
the same age until age 35; Negro women in general 
housework are increasingly larger percentages of 
total Negro women of the same age in all gainful 
occupations until age 35. The following tabula- 
tion illustrates this contrast: 
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General houseworkers Percent of all white women gainful workers of 
le Oh Fe these a,es. For Negro women in general house. 
Ago gnu age, sex, and color work the situation is very different. In the age 
iain ae group 20-44, they represent 27.0 percent of al] 

women | women Negro women gainful workers. 
The years 25-44 are doubtless the most fruitfy] 
BREE enetenconreontnnnaniosvonenncets = “** working span in providing for old-age security, 
ren tacessiesiceiansinerrsrronrse—=s aS 9 White women of this age group concentrate jp 
ene 05 % 3 occupations other than general housework in pri- 
ET arte tn Ce-ensorenrensorsiererers 110 is vate homes. They would, therefore, presumably 
NE aamemcnemauemnense MMR 3 have an opportunity to earn wages from employ- 











It is significant, from the standpoint of old-age 
insurance coverage, that white women of the ages 
20-44 in general housework represent only 6.1 


ment covered by the old-age insurance program 
under the present provisions of the Social Security 
Act before they reach age 65, unless, of course, 
they withdraw permanently from gainful work. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution ' by age groups of all gainful workers, all domestic servants in private homes, 
and general houseworkers, 1930; and applicants for employee account numbers prior to 1938 * 


















































































































































All domestic servants — Applicants for employee 
All gainful workers in private homes | General houseworkers account numbers 
Age group (years) — = 
Total | Male Female | Total | Male Female | Total | Male | Female | Total Male | Female 
All races 
PE, cnctnncensvecscont 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 00. ( 100.0 
10.1 8.4 15.9 12.8 7.9 13.3 19.9 | 4.1} 20.3 9.8 g2| 188 
15.3 13.3 22.4 15.9 14.4 16.0 19.2 13.9 | 19.6 18,7 6.5 4.8 
25.4 25. 4 25.3 23.8 31.6 23.0 23.4 25.4 | 23. 2 20.5 29. ( 30.9 
22.5 23.8 18.1 21.0 24.4 20.6 17.6 21.1 | 17.4 20.7 21 17.5 
16.8 18.2 12.1 16.6 14.5 16.9 12.7 15.9 12.5 14.2 16. ( 94 
9.9 10.9 6.2 9.9 7.2 | 10. 2 7.2 9.6 | 7.0 7.1 8.4 3.6 
White? 
oe 100. 0 100. 0 OS en eee ee 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. ¢ 100.0 
a 9.4 7) ge \ > er eee eee 3.6) 132] 242 9.9 8.3 14.0 
oO __———— 15.3 13.1 |) ae a 19.7 11.6 | 20.1 18.9 16.4 25.2 
Si a RR 25.3 25.3 | RE: TS Ma 18.6 | 22.9 | 18.4 29.3 7 30.7 
csuiansesabstntetccoinad 22.7 24.2 Sl késedbapdisererswmAbianecnnes 16.2| 21.5 4.9} 204 21.7 2 | 
45-64_..........-.-.----------- 17.0 18. 4 aS bnnecasmins 13. 5 18. 3 | 13.2 | 14.3 16.3 93 
i tidtiniaidlenooncniten 10.3 11.3 | eee RN SS hccatad | 9.4 12.5 | 9.2 | 7.2 8.6 2.6 
| | | 
Negro 
Si ae i) a Se See 100.0} 1000] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
a 14.6 14.0 OT | See CREE Se, 14.4 4.8] 144 7.9 | 7.7 8.8 
ee ae 15.4 14.7 bY eS Sa Seo 18.4 14.6 18.7 17.4 | 17.2 18.2 
RSS 25.7 25. 2 SE Ecnipanddsndinesadtewccelpcouguaess 30. 1 27.3 30.3 32.7 | 32. 0 35.5 | 
SATS 21.4 21.3 | | SE a Se 21.1 21.4 21.1 23.8 | 23.9 23.8 
iinacadtsssectinneesnonnase 15.6 16.6 | Cf Er SC AeReeey 11.8 14.4 11.6 | 12.6 | 13.2 10.0 
i: icdcipabbnebetsdpenentes 7.3 8.2 SS eS RSE Ra 42 7.5 3.9 | 5.6 6.0 3.7 
Other * 
at tiecanmeniiae 100.0 100.0 OS Ee ae eee 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
ie a ineiitind 11.2 9.7 0 2 a 23.1 15.3 26.3 | 12.1 9. ¢ 22.8 
| ee 17.4 17.1 | | A RN See 21.7 24.7 20. 5 17.5 | 15.7 25.3 } 
I ts scdiiancestarlihednadistetpctetechdeapistbetal 29.7 30.4 | ) et SE Hee 25.3 29.3 23.7 33.6 36 1 23.2 
OS SEES 21.5 21.9 ) a a ees 16.4 16.8 16.2 21.0 21.¢ 18.4 
( SSRSMBS APSE OREC 13.9 14.4 | ESSE ae 9.7 9.8 9.6 11.0 11.7 8.0 
Sl nandtinbhnbinienéinbetmoes 6.3 6.5 | EGU See Se 3.8 4.1 3.7 4.8 3 2.3 
1 Percentages computed from basic data cited in table 1, footnotes 2-5, 3 Mexicans are included in “other” in the census data’ they are included in 


1 This tabulation includes only persons of known age under 65 years. “white” in the applicants for employee account numbers 
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Chart II.—Age distributions of white and Negro women among all gainful workers and general houseworkers, 1930 
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Among Negro women aged 25-44, on the other 
hand, general housework is an important gainful 
occupation. Their opportunities for obtaining 
old-age insurance coverage by shifting to other 
work are relatively fewer. Extension of the old- 
age insurance program to domestic service in 
private homes would, therefore, provide protection 
for a large proportion of the Negro women in the 
group of workers dependent upon their wages for 
subsistence. 


Marital Status 


Several significant differences between white and 
Negro women are revealed by an analysis of cen- 
sus data on marital status.’ Of the total number 
of white women 15 years of age and over in the 
population, nearly two-thirds were reported as 
married, but among gainfully occupied women 15 
and over, only about one-fourth were married. 
Negro married women represented nearly 59 per- 
cent of the total number of Negro women 15 and 
over in the 1930 population, while married women 


’ The census classifies women by marital status as single and unknown, 
Married, and widowed and divorced , 
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represented about 45 percent of the gainfully 
occupied Negro women. This comparison indi- 
cates a marked tendency for Negro women to 
remain in the labor market after marriage. 

The contrast is even more marked if the com- 
parison is limited to a single age group, 20-24 
years. Married women in this age group consti- 
tuted 50 percent of all white women of this age and 
60 percent of all Negro women of the age group. 
In spite of these proportions of married women in 
the general population 20-24 years of age, mar- 
ried women represented less than 17 percent of 
the gainfully occupied white women aged 20-24, 
whereas they were 41 percent of the gainfully 
occupied Negro women. Among women of this 
age group who reported general housework as their 
gainful occupation in 1930, it is evident that the 
married white woman is an exception; in the age 
group 20-24 only 8 percent of the white general 
houseworkers were married, in contrast to nearly 
40 percent of the Negro women. (See table 3.) 

Chart III and table 3 illustrate some of the wide 
differences in marital status between Negro and 
white women of four age groups among all women 
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gainful workers and among those engaged in gen- 
eral housework in private homes. The percentage 
married did not exceed 25 percent for any age 
group among white general houseworkers. For 
white women this occupation appears to attract 
single women and the widowed and divorced. 
For Negroes the reverse is true; from age 25 on the 
percentage of single women is small. It is also 
evident from the chart that Negro women in gen- 
eral housework show approximately the same dis- 
tribution by marital status as all Negro gainful 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution by marital status of 
white and Negro women of different age groups in the 
total population, in all gainful work, and in general 
housework in private homes, 1930 








































































































Women 15 years of age and over 
Total popula- All gainful General house- 
Marital status tion | workers ! workers ? 
White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 
Total 
We itededieces 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Single and unknown 26.9 23.4 59.3 23.1 66.5 33.1 
Sis caeeeeetimetimeeeachahanit 61.3 58.5 25. 6 44.8 14.9 42.7 
Widowed and divorced 11.8 18.1 15.1 27.1 18.6 24.2 
15-19 years 
, 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Single and unknown 88.2 78.0 95.0 82.0 97.4 4.9 
ae 11.5 20.5 4.6 15.2 22 12.8 
‘Widowed and divorced 3 1.5 4 28 .4 23 
20-24 years 
100.0; 100.0; 100.0] 100.0! 100.0 100.0 
Single and unknown....; 48.2 33.2 11 48.4 89.1 50.9 
a eee el 50.3 60.4 16.7 41.3 8.1 39.9 
Widowed and divorced 1.5 6.4 22 10.3 28 9.2 
25-44 years 
) 100.0} 100.0] 100.0]; 1000] 100.0 100. 0 
oe and unknown... 14.7 10.3 48.2 16.9 57.6 20.6 
hiniicnineeineonn 80.1 74.1 37.3 56.2 24.7 54.2 
Widowed and divorced 5.2 15.6 14.5 26.9 17.7 25.2 
45 years and over 
a 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Single and unknown 9.4 46 31.0 7.1 34.0 11.5 
TTR 62.0 53.5 27.4 38.7 18.8 34.8 
Widowed and divorced_ 2.6 41.9 41.6 54.2 47.2 53.7 























ae from Fifteenth Census of the United : 1930, Population, 
woe SB ted from Fifteenth Census, op.*cit., pp. 136-7,]156-7, 176-7, 194- 
, 314, 320, 357, 363, 368, 373, 378. 
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workers. For white women, the proportions mar. 
ried among all gainful workers are noticeably 
higher than among general houseworkers. 

This contrast between Negro and white women 
may be shown in still another way. Compute. 
tions based on census data for all Negro married 
women in the 1930 population indicate that 33 
percent were gainfully occupied and 8 percent 
were in general housework; but of all married 
white women, only about 10 percent were gain. 
fully occupied and less than 1 percent were in 
general housework. 

In the age groups 15-19 and 20—24 the widowed 
and divorced form relatively small proportions 
of the women in the total population, among 
those classified as gainful workers, and among 
those reporting general housework as their oceu- 
pation. At age 45 and over, white widowed and 
divorced women represent 41.6 percent of the 
gainfully occupied white women of that age group, 
and widowed or divorced Negro women consti- 
tute 54.2 percent of the gainfully occupied Negro 
women of the same age group. 

Percentage comparisons of the marital status 
for the age group 45 and over reveal that among 
all gainfully occupied women and among general 
houseworkers, high proportions are widowed and 
divorced as compared with the total population. 

Single women, including those of unknown mari- 
tal status, are a relatively small proportion of 
Negro women age 45 and over; among white 
women of the same age group single women are 
31.0 percent of those gainfully occupied and 34.0 
percent of those in general housework. 


Occupational Characteristics 


For information concerning wages and general 
working conditions of domestic servants in private 
homes reliance must be placed largely on frag- 
mentary data based for the most part on sample 
studies. Undoubtedly the data of some of the 
studies picture the conditions among selected 
groups rather than among all domestic workers. 
It is possible, for example, that only the more 
socially minded and intelligent household em- 
ployers take the trouble to furnish adequate infor- 
mation and that such employers give their workers 
better wages and working conditions than are 
typical of the entire community. It may also be 
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true that workers who fill out questionnaires are 
above the average in skill and education, and 
enjoy better working conditions than the average 


household worker. 


Earnings 

In domestic service there are four wage bases: 
monthly, weekly, daily, and hourly. The most 
frequent and most variable in rate is the weekly 


board in addition to these wages. Of the 180 non- 
resident full-time employees whose wage rates 
were reported, 85 percent were earning less than 
$11.50. 


In order to obtain further data on domestic 


workers, an analysis was made of 3,848 registra- 
tion cards providing a random sample of the 
active and inactive files for domestic workers 
registered with the State employment offices in 


Chart IlI.—Distribution by marital status of white and Negro women gainful workers and general houseworkers, by 
age groups, 1930 
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25-44 YEARS OF AGE 
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wage, with the daily wage next in sequence, fol- 
lowed by the monthly rate. Hourly rates vary 
among the different cities and within the larger 
cities in different sections of the community. 
They are, as a rule, uniform within given areas. 

A survey * made in 1934 in three cities in Con- 
necticut—Hartford, Waterbury, and Litchfield 
covering 1,270 household workers, shows that 63 
percent of the 867 full-time resident employees 
whose wage rates were reported were earning less 
than $11.50 per week, but they received room and 





*Connecticut Department of Labor, Household Employment in Hartford, 
Waterbury, and Litchfield, Connecticut, 1936, p. 30. 
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four cities—Cincinnati and Lakewood, Ohio; 
Wilmington, Delaware; and the District of Colum- 
bia.’ The wage data on these cards are believed 
to be complete and reliable. While these data do 
not afford a basis for drawing general conclusions 
for the entire country, they may be considered 
representative of the communities where they were 
gathered. 

Data on wages at placement or in the last em- 
ployment were obtained for 1,734 workers regis- 
tered in 1936, 1937, and 1938. Weekly rates were 


* Unpublished data, Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 
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obtained for 979 registrants, daily rates for 450, 
monthly rates for 160, and hourly rates for 136. 
Wage rates of couples working in the same house- 
hold were omitted. Rates are given for cash 
wages only and do not include meals, lodging, or 
other remuneration in kind. 

For Lakewood, data were obtained only for the 
weekly wage rates of persons placed in domestic 
employment. In this city and in each of the 
other three, and in each year, the most frequent 
weekly cash wage was from $5 to $7. In each of 
the three areas for which more detailed data are 
available—Cincinnati, Wilmington, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—a larger proportion of Negro 
than of white workers received from $7 to $9, 
but larger proportions of white workers received 
$11 and over. 

In Cincinnati, Wilmington, and the District 
daily rates varied from 50 cents to $3.50; the 
largest number of workers—164 out of the total 
450—received between $2 and $2.50 a day. In 
each of these cities 90 percent of the workers 
reported to have been working on an hourly basis 
received from 25 to 30 cents an hour. Of the 160 
registrants for whom monthly wage rates were 
reported in the three cities, 23 were receiving 
between $10 and $25 a month, and 52 were re- 
ceiving from $25 to $35. The rates for 77 persons 
ranged from $35 to $75, and 8 received $75 and 
over. 

In the records covered by this field study it was 
found that there was little difference, as a rule, 
in the wage rates of those who live in the homes of 
their employers and those who live out, and, in 
a few instances, wages were lower for those living 
out. In Hartford and Waterbury the full-time 
weekly cash wages of nonresident servants were 
lower than for those “living in.” The Connec- 
ticut study points out that the difference may 
partly be due “to the fact that the hours of work 
for those who live in are in most cases longer than 
the working hours for those who live out. The 
type of work done by the latter is often less skilled 
than that done by the former. Moreover, the 
girl who lives in her employer’s home has to have 
many qualifications for fitting into the household 
which employers do not expect of employees who 
live out.’’” 

The estimated proportion of workers receiving 
meals or meals and lodging in domestic service 


#® Connecticut Department of Labor, op. cit., p. 27. 
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differs widely in the different occupations and in 
the given States. Data on the proportion of 
domestic workers receiving perquisites are based 
on information available to State employment 
services through placement of domestic workers, 
Computations derived from figures for 39 States, 
as reported by State offices of the United States 
Employment Service, showed that 4 percent of 
cooks received cash wages only; among untrained 
nurses the proportion was 7 percent and among 
housekeepers 9 percent. The group classified as 
“all other domestic servants”? and the group of 
laundresses (not in laundries) showed a much 
larger proportion of workers receiving cash wages 
only—55 and 69 percent, respectively." 

The best available estimates of average per 
capita annual earnings of full-time workers in 
domestic service are those given in National Jn- 
come in the United States, 1929-1987." The esti- 
mates include both cash wages and wages in 
kind. The money equivalent of wages in kind 
in this employment, representing chiefly board 
and lodging, was calculated on the basis of the 
cost of living index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Even with inclusion of these allowances 
for wages in kind, the figures for the domestic 
service group as a whole are lower than corre- 
sponding estimates for any other group of wage 
earners except those engaged in agriculture. 

From the standpoint of social insurance, ad- 
ministrative problems associated with remunera- 
tion in kind would be largely those of determining 
the status, value, and method of reporting such 
items. The question of the status of such items 
in relation to taxable wages has already been met 
both under the Social Security Act and under 
State unemployment compensation laws, which 
have definitions specifically including under 
“wages” the cash value of all remuneration paid 
in any medium other than cash. The chief dif- 
ficulties, which lie in evaluating and reporting 
such items, already exist under present coverage 
and would not be introduced, though they might 
be intensified, by the inclusion of domestic work- 
ers. Some problems which might arise in inclu- 
sion of domestic workers under present provisions 
of the Social Security Act might be met by use of 
alternative methods of collecting contributions. 


1! Computed from United States Employment Service schedules on Esti- 
mate of Prevailing Wages in Domestic Service. 
"U.S. Department of Commerce, op. cit., p. 38 (table 16). 
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Hours of Work 

Domestic workers may be grouped into three 
categories: full-time workers employed by one 
employer; day workers, working the entire week 
but for several employers; day workers, working 
only part of the week for one or more employers. 
While part-time work is not limited to the field of 
domestic service, its prevalence in other occupa- 
tions is less pronounced, and it is a definite factor 
to be considered in adjudging the difficulties of 
wage reporting for domestic workers. 

It is difficult to determine what constitutes 
“full time’”’ in domestic service. The wide range 
in the number of daily and weekly hours worked 
by domestic employees would make it difficult 
to use as a measure the number of hours worked. 
When some employees, for example, work 17 
hours a day, or 80 to 90 hours a week, can those 
working 8 hours a day or 45 hours a week be con- 
sidered full-time workers? 

Data on hours of work are not available for 
part-time workers, but even if it is assumed that 
less than 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week defi- 
nitely represent part-time work, the range in 
hours worked is greater than that for any other 
group of wage earners. A survey ™ was made in 
Philadelphia in 1928 covering some 2,800 workers; 
of the 1,796 workers for whom data on hours were 
obtained, 1,791 reported working days ranging 
from a few hours to 16; 1 reported 17 hours, and 
4 reported 24. Eighty-four percent of the work- 
ers in the group reported a day of 8 or more hours 
but less than 14; 59 percent reported 11 or more 
hours but less than 15. 

The Connecticut survey,"* previously men- 
tioned, shows that close to 60 percent of 1,151 
household employees worked from 10 to 20 hours 
per day. The average weekly hours were 65 in 
Hartford, 59 in Waterbury, and 70 in Litchfield. 
In each town a few women reported working more 
than 90 hours a week and one woman reported 
108 hours. More than 80 percent of the 1,151 
persons worked from 50 to 90 hours a week, and 
63 percent worked from 60 to 100 hours per 
week. 


Residence 
Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic 
of the group of domestic workers, in comparison 





4U.8. Women’s Bureau. Household Employment in Philadelphia, p. 30. 
1932. 
% Connecticut Department of Labor, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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with other workers, is the close personal associ- 
ations between domestic workers and their em- 
ployers; a considerable proportion of this group 
live in the homes of their employers, work side by 
side with them, and are regarded as part of the 
family. Whether the coverage of domestic work- 
ers under old-age insurance would result in a 
change in relationship which would be unfavor- 
able to the worker is difficult to judge. The in- 
creasing tendency of American urban dwellers to 
live in apartments or in small houses with no 
living accommodations for resident servants would 
seem to be making for change in any event. There 
are fewer children, and many of the activities of 
the household, such as baking, canning and pre- 
serving, and laundry work are performed to an 
increasing extent by commercial or industrial 
organizations. These tendencies, together with 
the use of electrical and other devices to lighten 
the human labor of housework, reduce the need 
for full-time service by domestic workers residing 
in their employers’ homes. 

Sample studies must be relied on for data on 
the residence of domestic workers. Of 2,773 
domestic workers who reported living status in 
the Philadelphia survey of 1928, a little more than 
50 percent were living on the premises where they 
worked. Of those “living in” for whom sex was 
reported, 89.4 percent were female and only 10.6 
percent were male.” 

Whether the Philadelphia study reflects the 
general situation is difficult to say. Compared 
with the total number of workers in domestic 
occupations, a sample of a few thousand is insig- 
nificant. The 1930 census lists 523,922 families 
in the United States having resident servants.” 
It is generally held that there are more employers 
of domestic servants than domestic workers since 
day workers and part-time workers often are em- 
ployed by more than one family. Since the num- 
ber of domestic workers is estimated at upwards 
of 2 million, and since 524,000 families—not in- 
cluding families with lodgers—are recorded to 
have full-time resident servants, it would seem 
that at least one-fourth of the domestic workers 
“lived in” in 1930. 


16 U. 8S. Women’s Bureau, op. cit., p. 20. 

16 Fifteenth Census, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 26. ‘Families designated as ‘hav 
ing servants’ include only those reporting servants living in the home and no 
lodgers. This combination was obtained as a byproduct of the tabulation by 
number of lodgers, but the mechanical restrictions were such that it was not 
possible to obtain data for families having both servants and lodgers.”’ 
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Employer Characteristics 


In analyzing the employer group in the field 
of domestic service one meets certain definite 
characteristics which differentiate the group from 
employers in other occupations. 

Of families with servants, the one-servant 
household is a typical employing unit in the 
United States. Moreover, in view of the large 
proportion of part-time workers, some of whom 
have several employers at the same time, and of 
the relatively small proportion of employers hav- 
ing more than one servant, employers of domestic 
workers probably outnumber the workers them- 
selves. 

This problem of size of employing unit is of 
importance from the point of view both of admin- 
istration and of cost. An analysis " of wages and 
employment within the present coverage of the 
act was made by the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance 
from about 95 percent of the employers’ returns 
for 1937 received by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue as of August 20, 1938. This analysis showed 
that 25 percent of the 1.7 million employers re- 
ported only one employee wage item for the 6- 
month period July-December 1937. The total 
of these wage items constituted only 1.2 percent 
of the total number, and 1.1 percent of the total 
amount of such items reported by all employers. 

Coverage of employers of domestic service ob- 
viously would greatly increase the number of 
employers concerned with the provisions of the 
system. Moreover, employers of domestic work- 
ers are a highly diverse and scattered group and 
the vast majority of them cannot be presumed to 
have had experience with keeping and reporting 
wage records. 


Conclusion 


The problems of covering domestic service 
within the provisions of old-age insurance are 
largely administrative. Relatively high admin- 
istrative costs would result from the fact that 
employers of domestic workers are not a homoge- 
neous or readily identifiable group and that they 
are scattered throughout the community and in 
rural areas. Inclusion of domestic workers would 
more than double the number of employers now 


1" Sociai Security Bulietin, Vol. 1, No. 9, pp. 20-24. 





covered while probably it would increase present 
coverage of workers by only about 7 percent, 

The problem of compliance is linked with that 
of administrative cost. Because of the large 
number of employers of domestic workers, nop- 
compliance of any considerable proportion would 
result in a heavy administrative burden. Nop. 
compliance would not necessarily be intentional 
but might arise because of the difficulty of dif. 
fusing information on the program to so large and 
scattered a group of employers and workers. 

Since the benefit formula results in payment of 
relatively higher benefits to workers whose earn- 
ings are low because of low wage rates or brief 
periods of employment—conditions which are 
prevalent among domestic workers in private 
homes—coverage of that group would increase 
the total amount of benefit payments in a pro- 
portion higher than that of the increase in number 
of covered workers. However, even if domestic 
employment were not included, many workers in 
this field acquire rights to benefits through oe- 
casional covered employment. It should be 
noted, further, that many of the factors, such as 
low wages, which involve questions of administra- 
tive difficulties and costs, also illustrate the need 
of domestic workers for the protection of old-age 
insurance. Coverage of this group might be ex- 
pected to lessen obligations which otherwise would 
be incurred for relief and for old-age assistance. 

With the experience already gained in adminis- 
tering the program, the problem of extending 
coverage to excepted employments is simpler than 
it would have been earlier. The Social Security 
Board has expressed the opinion that it is sound 
social policy to extend old-age insurance to as 
many of the Nation’s workers as possible and has 
recommended further that the exception of do- 
mestic service be eliminated with allowance of 4 
reasonable time before the effective date. In its 
report to the President and the Congress on pro- 
posed changes in the act, the Board declared, “It 
is believed that the principal administrative diffi- 
culties with respect to domestic service will be 
overcome, just as they will be in the case of agri- 
cultural labor, when the individuals affected be 
come generally informed as to the benefits and 
obligations incident to coverage.”’ 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION AND MEDICAL CARE OF 
1,000,000 RECIPIENTS OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE* 


THE RECENT report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities, which was submitted by the President 
to the Congress,' has focused Nation-wide atten- 
tion both on the serious unmet needs for medical 
service prevailing in this country and on the 
necessity for developing a national health program. 
Corroborative evidence of the lack of adequate 
medical care for needy aged persons appears to 
be supplied by data reported to the Social Security 
Board by State agencies administering approved 
plans for old-age assistance. The data include 
information on the physical condition and medical 
care of 1,056,000 persons accepted for old-age 
assistance, in 50 States? in 1937-38 and in 41 
States in selected periods of 1936-37,* at the time 
their eligibility was investigated. 

The individuals are classified on the records 
according to whether at the time of investigation 
they (1) were able to care for themselves, (2) re- 
quired considerable care from others although not 
bedridden, or (3) were bedridden. The records 
show further the numbers in each group who were 
reported to be receiving medical care and the types 
of medical care received. Types of care include 
treatment by individual physicians, care in clinics 
and hospitals, and care from other types of prac- 
titioner such as an osteopath or a chiropractor. 
For the purpose of these studies, a person was 
considered to be under an individual physician’s 
care only if he received treatment at home or at 
the physician’s office. 

The information here presented is based for the 
most part on the statement of the applicant and 
the observation of the worker in the public-as- 
sistance agency who conducted the investigation 
rather than on a medical diagnosis; the data 
concerning types of medical care usually represent 
the applicant’s unverified statement. 





*Prepared in the Social Data Section, Division of Public Assistance 
Research, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
1H. Doc. 120, 76th Cong., Ist Sess 


§ The term ‘‘State”’ is used in this article to include the District of Columbia 
and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

§ In 1936-37, 43 States were administering old-age assistance programs under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, but only 41 States reported 
information on this subject. For the period covered in different States see 
Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 1937, p. 142. 
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Physical Condition 

A person was considered bedridden if he was 
confined to his bed because of chronic illness or 
infirmity, but not if he was ill or incapacitated 
temporarily. Persons listed as requiring consider- 
able care from others were those so feeble or 
incapacitated by chronic illness as to need assist- 
ance in dressing, eating, and moving about the 
Table 1.—Old-age assistance: Physical condition of 

recipients accepted during selected periods of the 

fiscal year 1936-37 and during the fiscal year 1937-38, 


in all States! with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board 





Recipients accepted 





Physical condition 1937-38 
1936-37 
Total 








Total | Male | Female 























Number 
itdthiindanh ciaeansenian ..|# 470,527 |? 585,877 | 306,214 | 279, 663 
Able to care for self_...._-- ...-..---| 395,630 | 487,336 | 260,724 | 226,612 
Not bedridden but requiring consid- 
Cin dsciccicccnsesdeduassubas 63, 447 82, 918 38, 980 43, 938 
PCR AG cea 11,137 | 165, 563 6, 474 9, 089 
Percent 
ee 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
Able to care for self. ....- etabowt 84.1 83.2 85.2 81.0 
Not bedridden but requiring consid- 
I ridiindcacehdusedacnboene 13. 5 14.2 12.7 15.7 
REE EE ES 2.4 2.6 2.1 3.3 














1 See footnote 3, page 21; in 1937-38, 50 States were administering programs. 

1 Includes 313 recipients whose physical condition was unknown; these 
cases were omitted in computing percentages. 

3 Includes 60 recipients (36 male, 24 female) whose physical condition was 
unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 


home. Those not requiring such assistance were 
deemed to be able to care for themselves. Bed- 
ridden persons may be readily identified, but the 
line of demarcation between those needing con- 
siderable care and those able to care for themselves 
is not so clean-cut. Judgments inevitably differ 
as to what constitutes considerable care and what 
constitutes incidental attention. Moreover, among 
the persons reported as able to care for themselves 
are many with serious disabilities who need con- 
siderable care but do not receive it because there 
is no one to give it. Despite the fact that the 
classification is not entirely objective, the per- 
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centage distributions according to physical con- 
dition are remarkably consistent for the 2 years. 
Of the 1,056,000 persons added to the old-age 
assistance rolls in 1936-37 and 1937-38, as shown 
in table 1, about 883,000, or slightly more than 
four-fifths, were reported at the time of investiga- 
tion to be able to care for themselves. This group 
probably includes a small number of persons 
suffering from acute illness and confined to bed at 
the time of investigation. About 146,000 persons, 


Chart I.—Old-age assistance: Physical condition of 
recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 in 
each State with a plan approved by the Social Security 
Board 
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or 14 percent of the recipients, were said to need 
considerable care but were not bedridden. Qp| 
27,000 old persons, or 2.5 percent, were bedridden, 
This relatively small percentage may be ey. 
plained in part by the fact that the Social Security 
Act does not permit Federal participation jp 
grants to persons in public institutions, and also 
that the plans of a number of States do not permit 
grants to residents of private institutions. There 
are many bedridden aged persons in such instity. 
tions who do not come within the scope of the old. 
age assistance program. The 1937-38 data, 
which are more detailed than the 1936-37 figures, 
show somewhat higher percentages of women than 
of men in the group who were bedridden, as well as 
among those who required care. 

An analysis of the 1937-38 data, by States, is 
shown in table 2 and chart I. These data would 
seem to indicate larger percentages in the southern 
States of recipients physically unable to care for 
themselves. The highest percentages of persons 
requiring considerable care were found in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, and Kentucky, and highest percentages of 
bedridden persons were reported for Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Delaware, and South Carolina. From the avail- 
able information it is impossible to draw concelu- 
sions as to what these larger percentages in the 
southern States indicate. It may be that thereisa 
higher incidence of illness among the general 
population in these States or that larger propor- 
tions of the recipients accepted for old-age assist- 
ance are drawn from the physically handicapped. 


Medical Care as Reported 


An applicant was said to be under medical care 
or supervision if he was actually receiving treat- 
ment at the time of investigation or considered 
himself still to be under the care of a physician, 
clinic, or practitioner other than a doctor of 
medicine. No objective criteria were established 
and applied uniformly in all States to determine 
how long a person might still be considered under 
medical care without actually receiving such care. 
Unquestionably individual workers preparing the 
social histories of applicants had different concepts 
of what constitutes being under care. It is highly 
probable also that many old persons stated that 
they were under care of a physician, other prac- 
titioner, or clinic, when considerable time had 
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dapsed since they had received any medical atten- 
tion. Furthermore, there are situations in which 
the applicant might consider it to his advantage 
not to report the receipt of free clinic care. 

The deficiency of medical care for aged persons 
in the lowest income brackets is indicated by 
the fact that in 1936-37 and 1937-38 only 220,000, 
or about 21 percent of the 1,030,000 persons for 
whom the information was given, were reported to 
be receiving medical care or supervision. This 

rcentage is significant when considered in rela- 
tion to the high incidence of disability and chronic 
disease among the aged and also to the findings of 
the Technical Committee on Medical Care that 
persons in the lower income classes of the popula- 
tion generally receive less medical care than those 
in more favorable economic circumstances.‘ 

Of the old persons accepted for assistance in 
1936-37 and in 1937-38, about 189,000, or 18 
percent, were reported to be under the care of 
individual physicians; 23,000, or 2 percent, were 
receiving clinic care; approximately 3,600, or less 
than 0.5 percent, were in hospitals; and about 
4,500, or roughly 0.5 percent, were under the care 
of practitioners other than doctors of medicine. 
(See table 3.) Approximately 810,000 persons, or 
79 percent, were reported to be receiving no 
medical attention. There is no way of evaluating 
the quality or adequacy of the medical care 
received. 

As would be expected, larger proportions of the 
recipients who were bedridden or required care 
from others than of those able to care for them- 
selves were reported as receiving medical care. 
In 1937-38, as is indicated in table 3 and chart 
II, about 78 percent of the bedridden and 48 per- 
cent of those requiring assistance in dressing, eat- 
ing, and moving about were reported to be re- 
celving some medical care or supervision, as con- 
trasted with only 15 percent of those able to care 
for themselves. It seems highly probable that 
many of the persons in this latter group were also 
in need of medical care, since many aged persons 
have chronic ailments which should be given at 
least periodic attention. 

Of the recipients who were bedridden, 70 percent 
were reported to be under the care of an individual 
physician, 4 percent in hospitals, 2 percent under 
the care of clinics, and 2 percent receiving care 
from other practitioners. Of the group of aged 





*H. Doc. 120, op. cit., p. 52. 
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persons requiring considerable care from others, 
43 percent were reported to be under the care of 
an individual physician, 1 percent were in hospitals, 
3 percent were receiving care in clinics, and 1 per- 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Physical condition of 
recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in 
each State with a plan approved by the Social Security 
Board 














Percent of recipients with speci- 
fied physical condition 
Total 
Region and State recipients Not bed- 
accepted Able to | ridden but Bed- 
care for | requiring ridden 
self consider- 
able care 
, ee 1 §85, 877 83. 2 14.2 2.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut............. 2, 797 84.5 13. 6 1.9 
oes 10, 356 92.7 5.1 2.2 
Massachusetts_......._. 19, 550 86. 6 10.9 2.5 
New Hampshire....._.- 987 84.1 12.3 3.6 
Rhode Island........._- 2, 588 89. 2 9.1 1.7 
We bbintisccccece 2, 052 88. 6 9.3 2.1 
Region IT: 
 *} aaa 23, 423 91.8 7.5 A 
Region III: 
ee 147 83. 0 12.9 4.1 
ea 6, 928 87.2 11,1 1.7 
Pennsylvania_......... 20, 266 85. 1 12.5 24 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... -_- 987 85.9 13.3 .8 
| eee 4, 952 81.7 15.6 27 
North Carolina........_- 33, 060 74.3 21.2 4.5 
West Virginia........._. 4, 498 80. 5 17.3 22 
Region V: 
ae 5, 757 76.6 21.1 2.3 
SS 41, 323 87.1 10.9 2.0 
ALE TS 19, 020 | 83. 8 13.5 2.7 
Region VI: 
Illinois... .. a ee 25, 133 | 87.1 11.1 1.8 
IS NET 9, 166 83.0 13.7 3.3 
eect 9, 209 88.4 9.3 2.3 
Region VII: | 
5 6, 470 69. 6 25.9 4.5 
aaa 21, 082 83. 4 14.6 2.0 
SSR 36, 700 72.0 23.7 4.3 
si‘ ! 1,992 62.9 30.8 6.3 
South Carolina......___- 24, 415 73.7 22.2 4.1 
,. ——eacennemagent 24, 647 78.2 17. 6 4.2 
Region VIII: 
A 14, 316 86. 2 11.7 2.1 
RS Ee 8, 855 86.9 10.3 2.8 
SP 3, 510 88.1 9.6 2.3 
North Dakota_......__.. 1, 486 84.5 12.7 2.8 
South Dakota........__-. 8, 988 81.5 16.0 2.5 
Region IX: 
CO eS 6, 966 74.3 21.9 3.8 
RTS 21, 516 84.1 13. 5 2.4 
| SRS 29, 012 81.5 16. 1 2.4 
Oklahoma.......-.. 7, 432 85. 5 12.1 2.4 
Region X: 
ES Se 8, 479 75. 5 21.2 3.3 
New Merxico..........-- 1, 002 80.9 16.6 2.5 
. > Ses 16, 934 82.9 14.0 3.1 
Region XI: 
Pitebébekécusbanes 6, 540 89.3 9.1 1.6 
_—_——_—i oat es 11, 833 92.8 6.2 1.0 
eS St 1, 546 85. 2 12.5 23 
ETI EEE OT 3, 216 88.3 9.9 1.8 
Wl atinntdediitwciictns 7, 585 84.8 13. 1 21 
0, SRT ta 531 87.0 10.7 2.3 
Region XII: 
0 eee 47, 954 89. 0 8.9 2.1 
Aes 2, 145 92.7 6.5 .8 
RES TE AT Ie 7, 169 83. 2 14.3 2.5 
Washington..........-. : 9, 858 86. 2 11.7 21 
Territories: 
OS es 554 86. 1 11.0 2.9 
Bs ctneces ES Se 945 86.7 11.5 1.8 

















1 Includes 60 recipients whose physical condition was unknown (Tennessee 
1, Missouri 27, New Mexico 4, Texas 20, and Hawaii 8); these cases were 
omitted in computing percentages. 
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cent were under care of practitioners other than 
doctors of medicine. 

Of the small group of persons in hospitals at 
the time of investigation, it is probable that some 
were receiving temporary medical or surgical treat- 
ment, since few States, if any, accept persons for 
old-age assistance if they require prolonged hos- 
pital care. The small number of persons attending 
clinics may be explained not only by the dearth 
of clinical facilities existing in many States, par- 
ticularly outside the large cities, but also by the 
difficulties encountered by aged persons in getting 
to clinics. Accessibility of services for the indi- 
vidual must be given special consideration if the 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Medical care or super- 
vision and physical condition of recipients accepted 
during selected periods of the fiscal year 1936-37 and 
during the fiscal year 1937-38, in all States ' with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board 









































Recipients accepted 
1937-38 
Medical care or super- ' 
vision 
1936-37 Not bed- 
Total Able jridden but! p.4. 
Total | tocare | requiring ridde 
for self | consider- 
able care 
Number 
—- 
ee 2470, 527 | 585,877 | 487, 336 82,918 | 15,563 
SD scndansciihesinnnenins 355, 684 | 454,681 | 408, 978 42, 267 3, 416 
 eeinmedeaeseneons 95, 124, 336 72, 962 39, 375 11, 987 
Under individual - 
Pp ° ..-| 82,448 | 106,163°| 60, 522 34, 918 10,717 
In 2 1, 549 0397 639 758 639 
In ---} 10,171 13,293 | 10,253 2, 722 317 
Under care of other 
agency........... 1, 654 2, 841 1, 48 977 314 
Percent 
Total. _. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 100.0 100. 0 
Se 73.8 78. 5 84.9 51.8 22.2 
(“ws SSSR 21.2 21.5 15.1 2 77.8 
Under individual; 
physician........... 18.3 18.3 12.6 42.8 69.6 
In hospital........... 3 .4 oe 9 41 
eT 22 2. 21 3. 2.1 
Under care of other 
type of practitioner 
or agency__........ c od -5 .3 1.2 2.0 

















! See footnote 3, page 21; in 1937-38, 50 States were administering programs. 

3 Includes 19,021 recipients (15,904 able to care for self, 2,590 not ridden but 
requiring considerable care from others, 272 bedridden. and 165 whose physical 
condition was unknown) for whom information concerning medical care was 
unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 

3 Includes 6.860 recipients (5,396 able to care for self, 1,276 not bedridden but 
requiring considerable care from others, 160 bedridden, and 28 whose physical 
condition was unknown) for whom information concerning medical care was 


unknown; also includes 60 recipients (20 with no medical care or supervision, ~ 


6 under individual physician, 3 in hospital, 1 in clinic, 2 under care of other 
type of practitioner or agency, and 28 with medical care or supervision un- 
known) for whom information concerning physica! condition was unknown. 
T cases were omitted in computing percentages. 
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Chart II.—Old-age assistance: Medical care or super. 
vision, according to physical condition, of recipients 
accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 in all States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
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medical needs of the aged are to be adequately met. 
The percentage of persons in each State re 
ceiving medical care or supervision in 1937-38, 
according to physical condition, is shown in table 
4. Oregon had the highest proportion of such 
recipients, 36 percent. Other States reporting 
relatively large percentages of such recipients 
were Mississippi, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire. States in which medical care was being 
supplied to less than 15 percent of the recipients 
were Alaska, New Mexico, Arizona, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Montana, and Oklahoma. 
Although in 1937-38 only 15 percent of all 
persons classified as able to care for themselves 
were reported to be receiving medical care or 
supervision, 20 percent or more were receiving 
some medical attention in each of the New England 
States except Massachusetts and also in Oregon, 
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New York, the District of Columbia, Mississippi, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and Indiana. States in which 
medical care or supervision was being provided 
for 60 percent or more of the old persons who 


required considerable care from others are Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Idaho. 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Medical care or supervision, according to physical condition, of recipients accepted 


during the fiscal year 1937-38, in each State with a plan approved by the Social Security Board 















































Not bedridden but re- 
All recipients Able to care for self quiring considerable Bedridden 
care 
Region and State ye ag Ree ny be a —— 
having having aving 
: some medi- some medi-| 4, some medi- some medi- 
Number onl eave oF Number eal care or Number cal care or Number cal care or 
supervi- supervi- supervi- supervi- 
sion sion sion sion 
Dl tdeciwebencbedsetidbtpabcknsiaboeanergadiid 1 685, 877 21.5 3 487, 336 15.1 382,918 48.2 4 15, 563 77.8 
I: 
A ini ereachicnreninigisiennciigelich esstiasiibinisiipdeehiaieldalaiahiad 2, 797 30.5 2, 363 24.1 381 62.2 a 
as 10, 356 23.1 9, 602 21.1 531 41.6 223 62.8 
Massachusetts_. ‘ ne-céeenannnssventanehthathbe 19, 550 26.8 16, 938 19.5 2,127 70.9 485 91.2 
New Hampshire_. ageebneenetoesseddoesbaneediiinns 987 30.5 830 23. 6 121 62.8 536 anal 
Rhode Island _... ‘. ‘ najmaalnameaeu 2, 588 29.0 2, 309 25. 0 234 58.5 » ), eee 
>. aoe - evdsonbiaaawenanehened 2, 052 26.7 1, 819 20.8 191 69.3 4, CERN) 
II: 
New York.....-. dininlpcidaciplenbe it 23, 423 23.0 21, 503 24. 5 1, 757 66.5 163 76.1 
Region III: 
ES pubainetebinnenaiiaad 147 16.3 122 8.2 4 | ew 
EES 2 aoe ovntmmseesnotiintd 6. 928 27.1 6, 042 20.9 767 66.4 119 89.9 
ES PPR ELLIS LIFE ETE 20, 266 19.9 17, 254 12.1 2, 534 59.7 478 88.6 
District of Columbia... ... cobkiauianmieaadaied 987 25.5 848 22.9 131 39.7 _ | Se ee.- 
Maryland... _. sesanieden ‘ istititanisinddetgindidadyintentibis 4, 952 25.5 4, 047 18.3 770 52.9 135 84.4 
North Carolina.-.-.._. LISS SS. 33, 060 23.3 24, 565 12.8 7,012 47.7 1, 483 81.8 
wag, Viegints haawoos : eassaniaaendaded 4, 498 12.5 3, 619 8.0 780 27.2 ES 
mv: 
I inn nibeonawemiaadiid 5, 757 19.4 4, 408 10.7 1, 215 45.3 134 66.9 
Michigan............ ‘on cevibascamaadinn 41, 323 23.1 36, 002 17.0 4, 506 60. 6 815 84.9 
~~ —_ cones Miheiehindaeni 19, 020 29.0 15, 938 21.2 2, 563 65. 6 519 88.9 
Iilinois...... snaeseniiiaiiieamncatael 25, 133 21.6 21, 882 16.0 2, 802 56.6 449 79.7 
Indiana_. — PIERS 9, 166 27.9 7, 604 20.4 1, 257 59.0 305 87.6 
Wisconsin... .. 9, 209 18,2 8, 140 12.4 855 56.2 214 89.3 
Region VII: 
SE eee ae ee TEP 6, 470 22.7 4, 501 15.0 1, 674 35. 2 295 68.8 
Florida... cet 21, 082 17.6 17, 587 12.6 3, 068 39.9 427 67.9 
Georgia.......... ; ARLEN NER 36, 700 20. 5 26, 422 12.5 8, 696 35.7 1, 582 70.7 
Mississippi . edad ie piikeniacaeet 1, 992 33. 5 1, 252 21.5 614 49.3 126 75.4 
South Carolina. ei IEEE 24, 415 15.7 17, 993 8.9 5, 425 28.4 907 69.2 
we , patnieninantn 2A, 647 12.7 19, 271 6.9 4, 351 27.1 1,024 62.2 
ion VIII: 
2 14, 316 21.4 12, 336 15.5 1, 681 53.8 299 81.6 
Minnesota... 8, 855 17.8 7, 693 11.7 | 911 51.7 251 81.0 
i ss pee ee 3, 510 19.1 3, 090 13.4 | 338 57.1 | | eS 
North Dakota 1, 486 19.4 1, 256 13.4 | 188 48.4 ORS... <cambout 
South Dakote.. 8, 988 27.1 7, 331 19.9 | 1, 435 56.1 222 78.3 
Region 
Arkansas. 6, 966 16.8 5, 176 9.9 1, 525 33. 1 265 59.9 
Kansas. .._. 21, 516 23.8 18, 089 7.2 2, 904 53.2 523 85.0 
Missouri.___ 29, 012 24.1 23, 620 16.3 4, 664 54.3 701 4.8 
. Oklahoma. 7, 432 14.8 6, 354 8.9 902 44.1 176 75.7 
egion A: 
Louisiana... 8, 479 | 27.7 6, 399 | 19.3 | 1, 796 49.8 284 76.4 
New Mexico... Ke a 1, 002 9.9 807 | 7.2 166 16.3 | ae 
seth: pease keel ; 16, 934 | 23.1 14, 030 15.6 2, 362 54.7 522 81.9 
n XI: | 
Arizona_....._. 6, 540 | 10. 5 | 836 7.3 | 597 32.2 107 61.6 
Colorado... : 11, 833 14.1 10, 976 10.4 | 738 57.3 119 79.8 
Idaho........ Sieieiaele 1, 546 | 20.6 1, 317 12.9 | 194 60.3 435 wind 
Montana. } 3, 216 14.8 2, 841 10.2 319 44.6 |} pee 
Utah 7, 585 18. 1 6, 435 11.1 993 53.3 157 83.3 
. w vemning niche 531 23.7 462 18. 2 | 5 57 rah ) |) SRS EC 
egion XII 
California | 47,054 17.1 42, 681 3 | 4, 282 51.6 991 79. 0 
Nevada 2, 145 15.1 | 1, 988 | 13.1 | 139 39. 4 +18 i 
Oregon 7, 169 | 35. 6 5, 968 8 1, 025 | 65.3 176 o1.4 
Washington 9, 858 25.6 8, 501 19.8 1, 152 | 57.7 205 84.4 
Territories: | j 
Alaska... 554 | 6.3 | 477 3.8 | +61 | | fe ee 
Hawaii... : | 045 20.1 812 14.0 | 108 | 54.8 | SS 
| | | 








1 Includes 60 re 





ents whose physical condition was unknown. Total 


also includes 6,860 recipients for whom type of medical care or supervision 
wasunknown. These cases were omitted in computing percentages 
* Includes 5,396 recipients for whom type of medical care or supervision was 


unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 
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§ Includes 1,276 recipients for whom type of medical care or supervision was 


unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 


4 Includes 160 recipients for whom type of medical care or supervision was 


unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages. 


*’ Number too small for significant percentage distribution. 
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In all States, as is shown in chart III and table 
5, the great majority of persons receiving medical 
service were under the care of individual physicians 
who treated them in their offices or in the home. 
These physicians may have been paid from public 
or private funds or by the aged person himself, or 
may have given service without recompense. In 
the 50 States, 85 percent of all those under medical 
supervision had individual physicians. In Ver- 
mont, Mississippi, South Dakota, and Maine, over 
95 percent were under the care of individual 
physicians. 

Exceptionally large percentages of the recipients 
receiving medical attention were attending clinics 
or out-patient departments of hospitals in Hawaii, 
the District of Columbia, New York, California, 
Rhode Island, Oregon, Washington, and New 
Jersey. The percentages of recipients for whom 
public or private hospital care was being provided 
were highest in California, Nevada, Montana, and 
Arizona. Treatment by “other practitioners” was 
relatively more common in West Virginia, Wyo- 
ming, California, Montana, New Hampshire, IIli- 
nois, and Idaho, than in the other States. 


Medical Care While Receiving Assistance 


Comparatively little is known concerning the 
medical care received by recipients of old-age 
assistance after they are approved for assistance. 
Under the provisions of the Social Security Act 
the Federal Government can participate only in 
payments made directly to recipients. It is 
impossible to determine the extent to which recipi- 
ents may provide medical care for themselves out 
of the small cash grants which they receive. Some 
States include an allowance for medical care in the 
individual budget from which the amount of the 
grant to the recipient is computed. The Social 
Security Board has recently approved the setting 
up in State public-assistance agencies of pooled 
funds for providing medical care to recipients of 
old-age assistance. Under this plan an allowance 
for medical care may be made in the budget of the 
individual recipient and this allowance turned 
over by him voluntarily to the pooled fund. 
From this fund the cost of medical care received 
by recipients of old-age assistance may be met. 

The Federal Government has not been able to 
participate in payments made directly to physi- 
cians and hospitals for the care of recipients of 
old-age assistance, but some payments for such 
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services were made during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, from State old-age assistance funds 
in Alabama, New Hampshire, New York, and 
Wisconsin. Although only a few States provide 
for hospitalization and other medical care from 


Chart III.—Old-age assistance: Medical care of recipi. 
ents accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38 in each 
State with a plan approved by the Social Security 
Board 
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State old-age assistance funds, at least 12 States 
provide hospitalization and other medical care 
from general relief funds.’ Free medical and 
hospital care in some States is provided by agencies 
other than the relief agencies. 


§ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1938), p. 41 
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The provision of more adequate medical care to tance programs are now directing attention. 
recipients of old-age assistance, either through the The next Bulletin article dealing with the 
device of the pooled fund or by other means yet social characteristics of the recipients of old- 
to be developed, is one of the major problems age assistance will discuss their age, race, and 
toward which administrators of old-age assis- nativity. 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Type of medical care or supervision of recipients accepted during the fiscal year 
1937-38, in each State with a plan approved by the Social Security Board 





























| Recipients having some medical care or supervision 
| — 
| “pi | | 
us ae ee Percent having specified type 
Region and State Potal recipi- medical care | |——__——— — 
ents accepted | or supervi- 
§ | y 
sion | Number | under indi- pt eh ~ 
; = ’ other type o 
——P si In clinic In hospital practitioner 
| | | | | or agency 
— 2 rent ee ead — 
Total val 1 585,877 | 454, 681 | 124, 336 85. 4 | 10.7 | 1.6 | 2.3 
|- . —__—_—_|- |— —__——| a ne ee 
jon I | | 
Ti cations 2,797 | 1,943 854 | 85.2 10. 2 2.1 2.5 
Maine 10, 356 7, 968 2, 388 | 96.0 1.6 | 4 2.0 
Massachusetts 19, 550 14, 213 | 5, 207 | 5.3 | 9.0 3.2 2.5 
New Hampshire : O87 685 301 | 93.7 | 3] 1.7 4.3 
Rhode Island 2, SRS | 1, 839 | 749 72.1 24.4 2.4 L.1 
Vermont 2, 052 | 1, 482 541 | GPE Loncnsedeessnes -5 .4 
Region II | | 
New York sal 23, 423 | 16, 826 | 6, 548 | 69. 5 | 27.2 | 1.6 1.7 
Region Ill | j i 
Delaware ; ; 147 123 | OTE inewecsas — . eee ere Hee Me 
New Jersey 6, 928 | 5, 049 | 1, 879 80. 6 15.8 | 9 2.7 
Pennsylvania 20, 266 | 15, 651 | 3, 885 89.9 | 7.4 | 1.3 1.4 
Region IV a 
District of Columbia 987 735 | 252 59. 1 38.1 | 1.6 1.2 
Maryland 4, 952 | 3, 680 1, 259 86.0 | 11.4 | 2.0 .6 
North Carolina 33, 060 24, 456 | 7, 433 94.7 | 2.4 | .6 2.3 
West Virginia 4. 498 3,935 | 563 | 89.7 | 1.2 4 8.7 
Region V | | i 
Kentucky 5, 757 | 4, £03 | 1, 082 92.7 5.2 | 3 1.8 
Michigan 41, 323 | 30, 855 | 9, 288 87.6 10.3 -6 | 1.5 
Ohio 19, 020 | 13, 301 | 5, 434 91.1 5.1 1,7 | 2.1 
Region VI 
Illinois 25, 133 | 19, 666 | 5, 436 83.7 10.7 | 1.4 | 4.2 
Indiana «* 9, 166 | 6, 607 2, 559 | 94.8 1.5 2.0 1.7 
Wisconsin 9, 200 | 7, 530 1, 678 | 88.6 | Wil dcesemeakinnael 3.9 
Region VII 
Alabama haa 6, 470 | 4,947 | 1, 452 89.1 | 8.1 6 2.2 
Florida ios 21, O82 17, 305 | 3, 703 | 86. 4 10.3 14 1.9 
Georgia. . 36, 700 | 28, 960 | 7, 445 | 83.7 14. 4 | 3 1.6 
Mississippi ; 1, 992 1, 304 | 656 | 97.6 2 | od 2.1 
South Carolina aa 24, 415 20, 461 3, 806 93.8 3.7 | 7 1.8 
Tennessee 24, 647 | 21, 091 3, 074 83.1 | 13.5 | 1.0 24 
Region VIII 
lowa.. 14, 316 | 11, 242 | 3, 064 | 91.9 | 6.0 | 1.0 | 1.1 
Minnesota 8, 855 | 7,197 1, 557 | 81.4 11.4 3.6 3.6 
Nebraska a 3, 510 2, 817 666 | 89.5 8 | 2.4 3.3 
North Dakota 1, 486 1, 187 235 | 91.9 1.1 3.5 3.5 
South Dakota : ae 8, 988 6, 523 2, 421 | 96.0 | 5 .6 2.9 
Region LX } | 
Arkansas ae eee 6, 946 5, 766 | 1, 168 88. 7 7.4 .4 3.5 
Kansas Sere 21, 516 | 16, 185 5,043 84.1 13.3 | . 1.9 
Missouri. _. PIES. 29, 012 21, 702 | 6, 884 90.7 7.3 | .6 14 
Oklahoma 7, 432 6, 279 | 1, 088 93.9 2.9 | .6 2.6 
Region X | | 
Louisiana Pe 8, 479 | 6, 109 | 2, 339 89.0 8.6 | 1.4 1.0 
New Mexico Sadat ae 1, 002 | 898 | OED iusescccsas o eee EES ee 
Texas se ciel 16, 934 | 12, 999 3, 923 | 88. 7 8.1 | 1.3 1.9 
Region XI 
Arizona 6, 540 | 5,851 689 | 79. 5 | 13.7 | 4.6 2.2 
Colorado ‘ 11, 833 10, 075 | 1, 647 92.3 4 2.2 1.5 
Idaho. ___. sae 1, 546 | 1, 208 | 314 | | aa 1.6 41 
Montana 3, 216 | 2, 723 | 471 88.7 1.5 | 5.3 4.5 
Utah aed 7, 585 | 6, 131 1, 353 91.9 4.1 | 1.0 3.0 
Wyoming... 4 531 405 126 SS a | 8 5.6 
Region XII | | | 
California eee 47, 954 39, 351 8, 134 | 62. 2 25.0 | 7.8 5.0 
Nevada. . ; 2, 145 | 1, 803 322 | 90. 4 3] 6.8 2.5 
Oregon te 7, 169 | 4, 548 2, 513 | 75.5 | 22.0 | 8 1.7 
Washington ‘ wii 9, 858 7, 336 2, 522 | 78.0 18,1 | 1.7 2.2 
Territories | | 
Alaska 554 | 518 | Ae eee RE CRON FE 
Hawaii = 945 | 713 | 178 | 52.3 39.9 | 3.9 3.9 
! Includes 6.860 recipients for whom medical care or supervision was ? Number too small for significant percentage distribution. 


unknown; these cases were omitted in computing percentages 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH + DIVISION OF STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS 


Review of the Month 


THe MONTH of January marked the first claims 
and benefit experience in 16 States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, bringing to 49 the total number of juris- 
dictions in which benefits are now payable. The 
only States in which benefits are not as yet paya- 
ble are Illinois and Montana, where benefit-paying 
operations will begin in July 1939. The addition 
of the 18 jurisdictions makes unemployment 
benefits available to about 5.7 million additional 
workers; about 26 million workers with wage 
credits are now covered in the States paying 
benefits. 

Only $614,387 was paid in the States in which 
benefits were first payable in January. This rela- 
tively small volume of benefits paid was due 
mainly to the waiting-period provisions of the 
various State laws. As workers complete these 
waiting periods they will be eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation in subsequent weeks of un- 
employment. 

In all benefit-paying States, payments to work- 
ers who were either totally or partially unemployed 
amounted to about $29.2 million in January, an 
increase of approximately $3.2 million over De- 
cember. For the 31 States in which benefits were 
paid in both December and January the increase 
was $2.6 million or 9.9 percent. This increase 
reflected unemployment arising from the custom- 
ary lay-offs following the Christmas season as 
well as the filing of new claims by workers who 
had either exhausted their wage credits in the 
previous year or whose credits accruing from 
earnings during 1938 became available for benefit 
payments on January 1, 1939. Increases in the 
amounts paid out were reported by 21 of the 31 
States which paid benefits in December. States 
reporting increases of more than 30 percent were 
Idaho, lowa, Minnesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Utah, and Vermont. Increases of 
between 15 and 30 percent were reported by 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, 
and Rhode Island. New Mexico and Oklahoma, 
which began payments in December, showed the 
sharp increases usually experienced by States in 
the initial stages of benefit-payment operations. 
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Initial claims received in local offices of State 
agencies totaled 1,236,001 in January. For thoge 
States in which claims were accepted in both De- 
cember and January, the increase amounted to 
30 percent. Extreme increases of more than 100 
percent occurred in Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia, while increases ranging between 
50 and 100 percent were reported by Alabama, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, and Virginia. About 468,900 or 37.9 per- 
cent of these claims were filed in the 18 new States. 

Of the dispositions made during January by 
the State agencies, it will be noted that most of 
the States allowed between 60 and 90 percent. 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina, 
however, allowed more than 90 percent of the 
initial claims disposed of. On the other hand, 
Kentucky and Alaska allowed 56.5 and 32.6 per- 
cent, respectively. The relatively large propor- 
tion of dispositions resulting in disallowances in 
Kentucky was chiefly due to insufficient wage 
credits, while in Alaska the seasonality provisions 
reduced the number of claimants eligible for bene- 
fits. The relatively high proportion of disallow- 
ances for “other” reasons in Oregon was caused by 
the agency’s seasonality regulations and, in 
Indiana, by the failure of claimants to satisfy 
waiting-period requirements. 

The high percentages of claims disallowed in 
some of the States are largely attributable to the 
following factors: (1) A considerable number of 
workers file for unemployment benefits although 
they may not have previously worked in covered 
employment and consequently have no wage 
credits; (2) a certain number of those who have 
worked in covered employment have not worked 
long enough or earned enough to be eligible for 
benefits; and (3) in the States which paid benefits 
over a considerable period of 1938, claims are 
filed by workers who exhausted their wage credits 
in that year and who file again on the assumption 
that they are eligible for further benefits because 
of the beginning of a new calendar year. Many 
of these claimants are found to be ineligible for 
benefits because of insufficient wage credits. Other 
reasons for which claims are disallowed include 
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Table 1.—State unemployment compensation funds:' Total funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and 
interest, benefits charged, and ratios of benefits charged to collections, by States, as of Jan. 31, 1939 
[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 


































































































a 
T funds av . 
—- of jones oene Benefits charged Ratio of— 
| Month and year Cumulative January 1939 Total 
State | benefits first Percent- collections ¢ Cumula- 1939 ben- benefits 
payable age intend e1 | tive total! 1, efits to | to cumu- 
Amount? | change | Index# | ‘terest’ | through | Decem- Percent- | 1939 con- | !ative col- 
from Dee. ber 1938 age lections 
r Jan. 31, A t| ch tributions di 
31, 1938 1939 8 mount | change (percent) and in- 
from De- terest 
cember (percent) 
a a 
Total. all States $1, 042, 466 $+-4.7 124.0 | $1,467,463 | $424,997 | $26,009 | $29,097 $+9.8 34.8 29.0 
} ————S—_—L— Ol —S——SS| = ==_—_———. 
States collecting 
monthly. total 348, 852 6+3.8 139.6 513,383 | 164, 531 7,949 9,509 | *+19.0 40.8 32.0 
| —_- — | —————- | - — |< |——_—_  ——— |—— —_--- 

District of Columbia January 1938. 11, 257 +4.4 191.0 13, 090 1, 833 158 161 +19 25.3 14.0 
Georgia . - - | January 1939_. 16, 333 +5.4 105. 4 16, 353 20 (") 20 (7) 2.4 oy 
Hawaii. 1o 3, 492 +7.5 107.5 3, 492 0 (”) 0 (7) 0 0 
Louisiana * | January 1938 13, 361 +4.4 174.6 17, 881 4, 520 426 513 +20. 4 48.0 25.3 
Mississippi | April 193 3, 460 +3.4 118.7 5, 065 1, 605 160 190 +18.8 62.8 31.7 
New Hampshire | January 1938_. 4, 532 +4.2 106.7 7,401 2, 869 172 138 —19.8 43.0 38.8 
New York ie 143, 675 +3.4 146. 1 235, 603 91, 928 3, 871 4, 605 +19.0 49.4 39.0 
North Carolina ! 11, 826 +5.6 125.6 20, 493 8, 667 411 451 +9.7 41.7 42.3 
North Dakota January 1939 2, 010 +6.0 106. 0 2, 021 11 (*) ll (’) 8.8 6 
Oklahoma December 1938 13, 384 +1.4 105. 9 13, 842 458 71 387 (*) 7.5 3.3 
Oregon | January 1938 6, 249 +2.8 106.7 12, 672 6, 423 378 507 +34. 1 75.0 50.7 
Rhode Island * { 7, 488 +-7.6 04.3 17, 119 9, 631 262 338 +29.0 39.0 56.3 
South Carolina July 1938 8, 117 +3.2 129. 5 8, 898 781 137 186 +35. 8 42.3 8.8 
Texas January 1938 33, 878 +3.3 171.5 44,311 10, 433 1,015 1, 090 +7.4 49.8 23.5 
Vermont 2, 138 +4.8 151.4 3,019 881 43 59 +37.2 38.1 20.2 
Washington January 1939 20, 112 +6. 5 106. 5 20, 136 21 () 21 (7) By 3 
West Virginia January 1938 7, 926 +9.8 77.7 20, 331 12, 405 331 340 | +2.7 32.4 61.0 
Wisconsin July 1936 39, 611 +4.3 130.8 51, 656 12, 045 514 492 —4.3 22.9 23.3 

State é juar | | 

terly. t 693,614 | %+5.4 | 122.9 54, 080 260, 466 18, 060 19, 588 $+-5.8 32. 4 27. 
Alabama Jat y 8 | 9,158 | +23.7 | 103. 6 17, 694 8, 536 445 409 —8.1 18.8 48.2 
Alaska January , | 932 | +5.3 105.3 936 4 (") 4 (7) By -4 
Arizona January 1938... .| 2,154] +11.2] 107.0 4, 192 2, 038 131 136 +3.8 38.4 48.6 
Arkansa Jar } ‘ 5,777 +8.8 108.8 5, 794 17 (") 7 (7) 3.4 3 
California * + Jar y 1938 111,116 | +-3.2 165. 4 137, 455 26, 339 2, 873 2, 628 —8.5 43.0 19.2 
Colorado J ry 1939 9,707 | +8.5 108. 5 9, 757 50 (?) 50 (7) 6.1 .5 
Connecticut J 1938 18, 877 | +16. 1 123.3 31, 005 12, 728 449 474 +5. 6 15.4 40.3 
Delaware J y 1939 4,333 | +10.7 110.7 4,354 21 (7) 21 (*) 4.8 .5 
Florida 11, 270 +14.2 114.2 11, 270 0 (7) 0 (") 0 0 
Idaho eptember 1938 3, 285 | +2.3 | 109. 2 3, 934 649 213 283 +32. 9 79.2 16. 5 
Indiana Ay 5 25, 118 9.9 | 92.7 42,914 17, 796 1, 563 1, 490 —4.7 39.7 41.5 
lowa July 1938 0,750] —6.1 107.9 14, 107 3, 367 563 771 +36.9 (41) 23.8 
Kansas Ja iry 1939 11, 249 410.5 | 110.5 11, 291 42 ’ 2 (7) 3.8 .4 
Kentucky * 21, 142 +11.6 | 111.6 21, 142 0 7 0 (7) 0 0 
Maine January 1938 | 2, 982 +21. 4 | 79.3 7, 883 4,901 417 366 —12.2 41.0 62.2 
Maryland | 11.073 | +19.4) 22.3 21, 843 10, 770 563 626 +11.2 25. 8 49.3 
Massachiisett 54,651 | +5.6| 130.8 83,264 | 28,613 1, 787 518 | —15.1 34.1 34.4 
Michigatr July 1938 42,251 | +12. ( 66.8 5, 813 43, 562 4, 162 3, 661 | —12.0 44.7 50.8 
Minnesota J ry 1938 16, 382 | +1. 137.4 25, 374 8, 992 512 2 +62. 5 76. 5 35.4 
Missouri January 1939 37, 069 +8.9 108. 9 37, 084 15 (") 15 | (7) 5 (13) 
Nebraska <a +13 113.8 8, 093 2 (7) 32; (7) 3.2 4 
Nevada 12.1 112.1 1, 721 8 (7) . (7) 4.0 5 
New Jersey * +6.1 106. 1 71, 007 261 (") 261 | (7) 6.1 .4 
New Mex December 1938. .| +10.0 110.6 2, 796 7 9 | 67; (%) 21.3 2.7 
Ohio ; ry 1939 +5. 105. 0 102, 739 5 (") 5 (7 1 (2) 
Pennsy f January 1938 —1.7 98. 4 145, 853 76, 456 3, 585 | 4,916 | +37.1 131.9 52.4 
South Dakota January 1939 +13.0 113.0 2, 234 (13) ) (13) (7) 2 (12) 
Tennessee Jar ry 1938 +-5.1 116.9 15, 55 6, 538 345 | 394 +14.2 47.3 42.0 
Utah +24.1 108. 6 5, 40¢ 2, 625 99 | 163 | +64.6 23.2 48.6 
Virginia +8. 7 146 2 18, 24¢ 6,013 344 | 377 +9. 6 27.8 33.0 
Wyoming J ry 1939 +12. ¢ 112.6 2, 725 22 | () | 22 (7) | 6.7 | 8 

| 

1 All data ¢ rest reported by State agencies; data corrected to § Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

Mar. 3, 1939. Interest earned on f n State accounts in the unemploy- * Percentage change computed on basis of 31 States paying benefits in 
ment trust fund recite nd reported by the U. 8. Treasury in the last December 1938 and January 1939. 
month of h quarter ’ Benefits were first payable in January 1939. 

1 Represer im of t nees at end of month in State clearing account, * Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in California, Ken- 
benefit-payment nt, and unemployment trust fund account main- tucky, and New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent in 
tained in the |! I're r Rhode Island. Massachusetts has suspended employee contributions on 

4} For all States ¢ v nsin, the index is based on the funds available wages earned during the pay-rol] months of July 1938 through June 1939. 
for benefit f the er f the month prior to that in which benefits were * Percentage change not computed because January was first full month 
first payat the WV nsin index based on the funds available as of of benefit payments. 

Dec. 31, 1937 1 Rhode Is!and changed to a quarterly contribution basis as of Jan. 1, 1939, 

‘Includes contributions | penalties and interest collected from em- but, as January collections were for the pay-roll month of December, this 
ployers since tril ns were first payable. Figures are adjusted for State will be placed with the quarterly collecting States beginning February 
refunds of contri but ic nd for honored contribution checks. Employer 1939 
cont ribrt ic f percent ar ected in all States except the District of 1) More than 1,000 percent. 

Columbia, M ind New York. In these States, the rate of employer 1? Tess than 0.1 percent. 
contributior percent 18 Less than $1,000. 
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the special seasonality provisions of certain State 
laws and, in a few States, voluntary leaving, mis- 
conduct, and failure to report during the waiting 
period. It should be observed that an allowance 
does not necessarily mean that the individual 
whose claim has been allowed will receive benefits; 
it merely indicates that the individual is eligible 
for benefits provided he satisfies the waiting- 
period requirements and remains unemployed. 

For States reporting, 627,398 individuals re- 
ceived benefit payments in the week ended Janu- 
ary 14. The number of different individuals re- 
ceiving benefit payments at some time during the 
month is somewhat higher. In the States paying 
benefits in January for the first time, only a limited 
number of claims were paid in that month. 

In States reporting, there were 310,993 new re- 
cipients; i. e., individuals for whom a _ benefit 
year has been established and whose first compens- 
able claim in this benefit year has been authorized. 
It should be recognized that in most States this 
benefit year is related to the individual and usually 
consists of the 52 weeks following either the filing 
of his new claim or the beginning of his first 
compensable week of unemployment. Many in- 
dividuals, therefore, may receive benefits during 
1939 without filing a ‘‘new”’ claim, since they estab- 
lished a benefit year at some time in 1938. 

About 225,000 individuals exhausted their 
wage credits in January in States reporting this 
item. These exhaustions relate to individuals to 
whom maximum benefits have been paid, whose 
benefit year has ended, or whose available wage 
credits have been exhausted. The latter type of 
exhaustion may, however, be only temporary, 
since a number of States recalculate benefit rights 
as lag-quarter credits become available. 

Almost all States reported receiving out-of- 
State claims as liable States. These claims con- 
sist of initial and continued claims filed by workers 
in States other than those in which wage credits 
had been earned. Forty-nine jurisdictions are 
participating in the interstate agreement whereby 
State unemployment compensation agencies act 
as agents, receiving and transmitting claims for 
the States which are liable for the payment of 
benefits. In three States the volume of initial 
out-of-State claims received as liable States repre- 
sented more than 20 percent of the total number of 
initial claims. In the majority of States, how- 
ever, the volume of out-of-State initial claims re- 
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ceived represented only about 3 to 5 percent of 
the total volume of initial claims handled during 
the month. Since a number of States accepted 
claims in January for the first time, it is apparent 


Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Con tributions 
deposited in State clearing account,' by States, Jan. 
uary—December 1938 and January 1939 

















mameneteilines 
Contributions deposited 
in State clearing account! 
State ee 
| January | 
| December | January 
1938 3 1939 
i — } Ls 
Pe inatisiedadesccbeaeuineaha $778, 391, 082 | $92, 801, 994 
States on monthly contribution basis, total 249, 197,325 | 23, 293, 195 
District of Columbia. -_.......-- 2 353 | 636, 151 
NS cindabgbainnd 2 8 317. 477 852, 849 
Hawaii *____- i : 1, 807. 700 242 12) 
Louisiana... -.-.... ' 8 916. TAO 1, 070, 804 
Mississippi......-..- a 2, 344, 775 | 303, 557 
New Hampshire___-- 2, 746, 439 320, 16a 
4 3a , 125, 238, 151 | 9, 325, fag 
ee Cerolina........ 9, 780, 731 1, 082.7 
North Dakota_.__. 1, 032, 853 | 1 
Oklahoma....- : 6, 505, 309 | tn 
| 
Oregon mane ‘ 6, 014, 466 | 675, 899 
Rhode Island §. 8, 167, 808 | R65, 698 
South Carolina... , 4, 034. 49 440. 138 
. Sear 21,741,327 | 2, 188 692 
Vermont ‘ 1,4 ) 155, 012 
Washington_..---- . », 484 1, 245, Ons 
West Virginia__. 8, 927, 832 1, 049, 241 
SE 16, 269, 331 2, 142 465 
States on quarterly contribution basis, 
total... . . 529, 193,757 | 60, 508, 729 
Alabama........ 6, 506, 809 2, 165, 072 
a 524, 741 51, 801 
EE, 2.<c2c0ca0e< 1, 78 2 353, 036 
Arkansas... ....-. , 2, 636, 15¢ 485, 425 
California........- 62, 162, 053 6, 108, 380 
Sin. cntesases<a 4, 064, 543 812, 778 
Connecticut.....- 12, 883. 205 3, O84, 392 
Delaware......... 2, 099, 64 439, 078 
TT : ; 5, 152, 361 1, 399, AR0 
SESE i 1, 641, 214 357, 032 
a $95, 377, 78 8, 402, 468 
SS e | 15,987, 84 3, 750, 020 
ae 6, 632, 179 76, 013 
oS eae | 4, 742,014 1, 111, 176 
Kentucky--.-.-..-.-.--- sae 9, 009, 447 2, 200, 444 
= ‘ sccnsatioie 3, 165, 935 | 803, 004 
DBMerylend............. ae 10, 154,224 | 2, 430, 410 
Massachusetts... - -- shichaniie 35, 951, 448 4, 439, 584 
Michigan_..._..- ae res 32,004,180 | 8, 190,477 
_ ea rien sichiaiieal 12, 067, 062 1, 085, 982 
Missouri ?......-.-.- ; ; - § 27, 130, 251 3, 051, 318 
Se . 2, 200, 170 700, 952 
aa j 3,702,105 | 1,012,784 
i .asecnenwswe 752, 790 192, 350 
New Jersey ’....-.- . : 35,524,455 | 4,322,782 
New Mexico. ---- 1, 148, 887 | 315, 387 
a 7 SEE 44, 128, 774 4, 860, 266 
Pennsylvania. -. 69, 957, 50 730, 719 
South Dakota... -- 921, 32 257, 061 
Tennessee... ...-. 6, 768, 84 833, 935 
ncenasaeee® . aia 2, 002, 853 703, 789 
Virginia__.....-- ma &, 204, 100 1, 357, 480 
Wyoming. ---- . 1, 125, 170 323, 646 
1 Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 27, 1939 
2 Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em 


ployers BA. 

3 Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution 
checks. 

4 Some employers pay their contributions on a quarterly basis 

’ Rhode Island changed to a quarterly contribution basis as of Jan. 1, 1989; 
but, as January collections were for the month of December, this State will 
not be listed with the quarterly collecting States unti] February 1959 

* Includes collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937 

? Some employers pay their contributions on a monthly basis 
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that in some cases a certain volume of out-of- 
State claims was accumulated in anticipation of 
transmittal to the liable State. 

Contributions deposited by the State agencies 
in their clearing accounts in January amounted 
to about $92.8 million, compared with deposits 
of about $27 million in December. This expan- 
sion was attributable to the quarterly collecting 
States, in which contributions on pay rolls of 
the fourth quarter of 1938 were collectible by 
January 31. During January the quarterly 
collecting States deposited over $69.5 million as 
compared with total deposits of $135.3 million 
during the fourth quarter of 1938. States on a 
monthly contribution basis deposited $23.3 mil- 
lion as compared with $22.7 million in December. 

Contributions received in States which made 
payments in both December and January were con- 
siderably in excess of the volume of payments in 
January, so that a 4.7-percent increase occurred 
in the volume of funds available for benefits in 
these States. The large gain was attributable 
in part to the large volume of contributions depos- 
ited by the quarterly collecting States which were 
receiving contributions on fourth-quarter pay 
rolls. However, each of the 18 States collecting 
on a monthly basis reported contributions in 
excess of benefit payments during January. 
There were exceptionally large increases in funds 
in Rhode Island and West Virginia, the two States 
which had drawn most heavily upon their reserves 
in 1938. The total amount of funds available for 
benefits in all 49 jurisdictions in which benefits 
are now payable is in excess of $1,042 million. 

Table 1 presents a new series which shows the 
ratio of benefits charged in 1939 to the contribu- 
tions collected in 1939. This ratio indicates to 
what extent current income meets current benefit 
obligations. In the quarterly collecting States, 
as well as in the monthly collecting States, the 
majority paid out less than 50 cents for each dollar 
received in contributions. Extremely low per- 
centages are shown for the new benefit-paying 
States, since these States paid benefits for only a 
limited period of time in January because of their 
waiting-period requirements. 

During January almost 200,000 placements were 
made by the United States Employment Service. 
When adjustment is made for the number of work- 
ing days in each month, this number represents a 
decrease of 15.1 percent from December. This 
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decrease is reported to be the smallest December- 
January decline in the last 4 years. Private 
placements declined about 21 percent. The 
decrease, however, was due wholly to a decline of 
placements in temporary jobs. Public placements 
declined only slightly. 

With this issue of the Bulletin there appear a 


Table 3.—Number of initial and continued claims 
received,' by States, January 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 4, 1939] 





























Initial claims Continued claims 
F oe | 
State Ree Foscantans 
r .- |changefrom| 4; change from 
Number December Number December 
1938 1938 
Total... _..| 1,236, 001 | 2430.0} 4,208, 405 2 +16.4 
hz — eet 
Alabama...-.- ve 11, 245 | +69. 6 82, 797 +26. 8 
Alaska..._. 7 2, 206 | (®) 2, 781 () 
Asmens........... ‘ 2, 331 | +30.7 16, 754 +17.0 
Arkansas. - - . ‘ 16, 137 (3) 24, 492 3 
California_. : 74, 158 | +30. 0 464, 441 +17.8 
Colorado as 20, 139 @) 31, 281 
yommectiont...........<«-- 19, 805 34.7 91, 505 
Delewere. EEE ae 6, 519 o 4 2,953 oe , 
District of Columbia... 3, 875 +81. 4 36, 173 +18. 5 
is du: diedinicdond ac | 14, 338 (*) 4 6, 684 @) 
Georgia............ | 19, 494 () «24, 123 @) 
Hawaii... s 721 @) 69 @) 
Idaho. : | 5, 355 —19.6 48, 570 +29.3 
Illinois §. . a J : Se 
Indiana... , | 11, 209 —41.8 202, 734 —1.2 
lowa.. ial 15, 481 —23. 3 139, 339 +32. 3 
Kansas 19, 513 ) 31, 756 (®) 
Kentucky... | 30, 221 (8) 41,610 @) 
Louisiana... ; | 16, 794 +102. 5 93, 657 +46. 6 
Maine. -.-. : | 12, 758 +34. 3 80, 283 +19. 1 
Maryland.... | 10, 179 | +04. 2 145, 733 +41.9 
Meee | See] ee) mea] its 
RIES 39, —17. —I11. 
Minnesota 20, 190 +86. 0 141, 469 +35. 6 
Mississippi. . - .| 8, 395 +25.9 54, 545 +10.0 
Seueeurs. wom ‘ : 41, 740 (®) 61, 817 () 
Montana *._____. aa re ioe 
Nebraska. beats | 14, 757 (?) 27, 133 () 
RTE 2, 959 (3) 4 2,031 (3) 
New Hampshire _. 2, 682 —65.9 25, 277 —24.2 
New Jersey..........-. | 98, 630 (*) 184, 328 ) 
New Merxico..... : 3, 083 —29.8 8, 032 7) 
New York...............| 213, 901 +29. 5 |. Bi SEBS 
Se —e- : 38, 824 a 4 at a a 
Yort ) ta... ‘ 4, 211 
chee REAE | 119, 213 (3) 156, 819 (3) 
Oklahoma. . ._. 15, 380 —31.1 75, 903 ) 
Oregon.....--. | 9, 905 —9.3 &4, 229 —15. 1 
Pennsylvania._-........--| 44, 922 +58. 0 473, 411 +6. 4 
Rhode Island. | 16, 559 +66. 7 68, 337 +5. 2 
South Carolina..-_.... | 17, 610 + ate rt ae? 
South Dakota...._- aa 3, 689 | 
Rica kusedamaal 15, 127 +46.7 121, 673 +19.0 
Snchsabiecagued 37, 230 +37. 6 200, 103 +111 
i iccensniee 7, 481 +81. 6 26, 841 +73. 5 
Vermont-._-.... val 2, 418 +16. 1 11, 050 +33. 4 
Virginia... cl] 13s | $72.5 66, 500 —11.1 
Washington... _.- .| 49, 277 | (3) 20, 849 @) 
West Virginia_._--. 16, 296 +403. 6 78, 348 +21.4 
Wisconsin. - . . seese 18, 677 | —18.7 90, 141 +16. 2 
, et 5, 181 (3) 4 2, 393 () 
| For definitions of initial and continued claims received, see pp. 32-33. 


? Percentage change based on data for 31 States in which benefits were 
payable in both December 1938 and January 1939. 

3 Benefits first payable in January. 

4 Continued claims for waiting-period weeks were not included. 

§ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

* Data not reported. 

? January first full month of continued claim receipts. 
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number of new tables containing some items that An initial claim is a notice of the beginning of g 
° . . es 
have not been presented heretofore. These items period of total or partial unemployment An 
e . e.6 ° me ; c 
as well as others which have been presented regu- _ initial claim may be a new or an additional claim bh 
larly in the past are explained below. A new claim is a notice which is filed prior to the 
c 
Table 4.—Number and amount of benefits paid during January, and number and amount of benefits paid, by types 
of unemployment,' in week ended Jan. 14, 1939, by States Ww 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 4, 1939] an 
ti 
January 1939 Week ended Jan. 142 Ww 
a 
Number of payments Amount of payments Number of payments for— Amount of payments 
State Sa Ww 
i | fc 
a. a Total Partial cust Total Partial Part- 
Total Total unem- | unem- unem- | unem- total Pp 
——s — ployment} ployment a nal t ployment! ployment! _U2em- 
Dioymen | one cl] 
: I i! 
| EEE rere 2, 781, 280 +6.5 | $29, 201, 668 a as ae = | e a 
0 ERE! SARE MOORREROT einipmine ss ; 
Se 61, 741 —9.1 408, 945 —8.1 11, 949 4,444 , 551 $85,681 | $26, 578 $9, 098 ‘ 
NETIC A 262 @) 4, 109 ® (*) (4) (4) (4) | 4) (s) U 
ss VS aaa 11, 838 +3.4 135, 931 +4,1 $2, 533 $276 | $20,821 | 0 62 M5 
Bi inndwinanncccas BER Bae 2, 823 @) 16, 588 @) 2, 208 0 42| 13, 544 | 0 188 0 
ne IIR See eae 278, 609 —8.3 2, 627, 604 —8.6 55, 170 853 7, 554 575, 008 | 4, 361 42, 46 
Ste bakwinininccendecgncenda 4, 824 (@) 49, 807 ) 3, 286 0 115 34, 337 | 0 rH 
i “ae” TTT 46, 464 +.6 474, 496 +3.6 (*) (*) (*) > | @ (®) 
tk tinnhisotnencnndednnca 2, 487 (*) 21, 231 @) 1, 453 15 16 12, 453 92 % 0 
District of Columbia............_-. 18, 503 —.9 161, 134 +2.3 4, 425 373 0 40, 206 2, 197 | 0 
—_s * ES 0 () 0 (@) 0 0 0 0 0] 0 a& 
Georgia......_. ecindeddeiuniniiiae 3, 326 @) 20, 398 (?) 2, 149 0 101 | 13, 501 | 0 | (9 r 
A A ee 1 () 5 (*) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
— a iobbhsncininbeomnebes 25, 500 +30.8 282, 641 +32. 6 (*) (*) (4) (4) ‘ (®) e 
 _ a Oe ee Secececeoesnessocecesssessesselocces< — . 7 | 
i ininhintiinancmnsmgesncaseiinisis 145, 825 —5.4 1, 487, 891 —4.7 32,925] 76,490) (7) | 366,915 | 736,745) @) tl 
Iowa i etiiiititinbineenenniemsann oe 92, 723 +53. 2 804, 062 +50.9 18, 705 1, 343 1,516 | 169, 306 0, 486 | 7 
iain sianeeaiiaiaedidleinehana 4, 089 () 42, 007 (@) 2, 681 7119 (") | 28,117 "855/ @ b 
ST isiniaiinccimininiinneamensiaaeiicnai 200 @) 2, 199 @) 0 0 0 | 0 0| 0 
cthiininstithinsammanetpiens 61, 214 +22.4 513, 297 +20.5 15, 222 12,155 (") | 131,876 | 715, 785 () C 
eta teniciinsticnchidndnditeenneisbiaieiaiek 45, 638 —18.5 352, 147 —16.9 (*) (*) => | - 1 ‘ (4) 4 
| 
ee ee 74, 324 +18. 2 626, 024 +11.1 10, 548 1, 515 22 | 103, 417 8, 959 | “? 
Massachusetts....................- 142, 931 —16.2 1, 517, 810 —15.1 | 27,144 (#) (*) 288,351] (8 i) p 
ER aaa 282, 335 —10.8 3, 661, 088 —12.0 69, 019 0 0| 901, 434 0 | 0 
PE tnkencnccccnsccoseneeces 67, 552 +36. 2 831, 233 +62.7] 18,341 0} 949 | 234, 389 ( 11, 138 C 
Mississippi ES ea 35, 792 +19.3 190, 499 +19. 2 8, 908 (5) | 64; 48,91 s pa.) 
aa <alieiaicivguatedinthntnaaeins 1, 635 (@) 14, 596 ) 0 0 | 0 | ( 0 0 
, et ee SaaS TARTS S| ee hen eect! Tas eee a Seer: eae. - 
ne 3, 723 @) 32, 470 () 2, 104 () 18, Bil en er) 
Nevada... Sielipevsannthinigoth 304 @) 5, 124 @) (*) (4) ® | @ ) | @ 
New Hampshire_..............._- 17, 860 —18.5 137, 634 —20.1 3,304) 12,138 (") | 30, 212 a4} () 
SE 25, 875 (*) 261, 321 (3) 13, 402 (*) (*) | 141, G&S ' (") 
New Mexico..............----...-- 7, 107 ®) 67, 246 0) 1, 500 | 21 | 30} 15,171 128 | 
i lp I 262, 135 —13.6 4, 605, 3 +19.0 67, 200 (4) (*) 11, 283, 602 ' (® 
EET 90, 356 +50.4 74, 531 +19.3 (*) (*) (*) | (*) (4 ; @©m 
RA NE AR a 1, 164 () 10, 889 () 603 0 36 , 061 | us 
I ciarielalhicieinlcielinichiisors entetiévdiepinaeceipinetiaa 526 @) 4, 981 (*) 0 0 0 | 0 0} 0 
A aaa 38, 600 (°) 386, 837 ( 6, 990 22 571 | 72,909 135 | 4, 252 
EC 44, 984 +27.6 506, 570 +34.0 7,611 71,014 (7) | &8, R55 76,200; (%) 
i 449, 843 +36. 7 4, 915, 800 +37.1 114, 509 (*) (') 1, 247, 348 ‘ | (*) 
A 39, 126 +22. 6 338, 360 +22.0 8, 5f 71, 555 84, 144 77,407; © 
I i el 34, 499 30.4 186, 116 +35. 7 5, 169 ? 2,724 (”) 30,704 | 712,077 | (’) 
EEA! @) 434 (?) 0 0 0 0 0} 0 
A 60, 968 +15.4 394, 346 +14.2 13, 204 1, 277 959 | 91, 666 5,205] 4,480 
a ree 116, 760 +2.3 1, 046, 857 +2.0 (*) (*) (*) | ‘ ‘ (*) 
ST: 16, 503 +65. 9 163, 366 +65.4 19 3, 333 124 (2°) | 1033774 R15 (i) # 
ES ETI 6, 130 +22.7 59, 078 +37.5 1, 240 156 27 12, 893 RSS 211 | 
ESR ER, 51, 366 +11.0 377, 362 +9.7 10, 631 ? 832 (7) 83, 359 4, 218 (") 
eR 8, 570 @ 106, 673 (®) 6, 607 7198 (*) 83, 543 1, 483 | (’) 
West Virginia............. SEITE . 708 +3.2 340, 494 +2.9 5,282} 2,203) (7) | 657,171 12, 046 (") 
(lA euiseciitmieetn 55, 980 —1.5 512, 488 —3.2 (*) (*) (*) (4) ‘ () 
| a ae 1, 428 @) 21, 555 () 1, 029 0 29 | 15, 780 ( 280 
1 For definitions of types of unemployment, see p. 33. ? Payments for part-total unemployment inchided with payments for par- 
3 The following States, in which benefits became payable during January, tial unemployment 
made no payments during the week ended Jan. 14; therefore, data for the week * The following States have no provisions in their laws for the payment of 
ended Jan. 28 were used: Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, benefits for |partial unemployment: Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Washington, and New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Al! the above, with the excep 
Wyoming. The following States paid no benefits during the period Jan. 1-28, tion of Mississippi, have no provisions for payments of Jess than the full 
but paid some benefits before the close of the month: Hawaii, Kentucky, weekly benefit amount for total unemployment resulting from some earnings, 
Missouri, Ohio, and South Dakota. i.e. “part-total’’ unemployment. 
3 Benefits first payable during January. * Percentage change not shown, since January 1939 was first full month of 
4 Data not reported benefit payments ‘ 
‘Irregular payments included. ‘© Payments for part-total unemployment included with payments for total 
* Benefits not payable until July 1939. unemployment. 
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establishment of a benefit year; an additional 
claim is a notice of unemployment filed during a 
benefit year to introduce the second or subsequent 
claim series within a benefit year. 

A continued claim is a claim filed for each week of 
unemployment subsequent to the filing of the 
initial claim. The continued claim may relate 
to either a waiting-period week or a compensable 
week of unemployment. 

An allowed claim is an initial claim filed by a 
worker who the agency determines will be eligible 
for benefits when he has completed the waiting- 
period and other requirements. A disallowed 
claim is an initial claim filed by a worker who is 
ineligible for benefits. Ineligibility usually results 
from the fact that the worker has no wage record 
in covered employment or his earnings or employ- 
ment are insufficient to satisfy eligibility require- 
ments. In a few States seasonality provisions, 
misconduct, and voluntary leaving of employment 
are also bases for disallowing claims. As a general 
rule, however, claimants who are separated from 
employment because of misconduct or who leave 
their employment voluntarily are not disallowed 
benefits if sufficient wage credits have been ac- 
cumulated. In such instances claimants are dis- 
qualified, 1. e., must serve additional waiting- 
period weeks before weeks of unemployment be- 
come compensable. 

The authorization of a new claim occurs when 
the first compensable week in the benefit year 
has been completed and the payment order for 
that week has been certified or the check issued. 

Benefit claims and payments are generally 
classified according to two types of unemployment 
—total and partial unemployment. A claimant is 
totally unemployed if he is separated from his 
regular employment and his odd-job or subsidiary 
earnings are less than an amount specified in the 
State law. A claimant is partially unemployed if, 
while continuing employment with his regular 
employer, his wages fall below his full-time weekly 
wages because of a reduction in working time. A 
third type—part-total unemployment—relates to 
a claimant who has been separated from employ- 
ment with his regular employer but has earned 
wages from odd-job or subsidiary employment in 
sufficient amount to be deductible from his weekly 
benefit amount for total unemployment. 

The term benefit year will occur frequently in 
statistical tables and discussions. In the majority 
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of States a benefit year is the 52-week period 
following the first day of the first week for which 
benefits were paid. Benefit year definitions in the 
other States include: the 52-week period beginning 
with the first day of the quarter in which the first 
initial claim is allowed; the 52-week period begin- 


Table 5.—Number of new claims, percent allowed or 
disallowed by initial authority, and percentage dis- 
tribution of disallowed claims by reason of disallow- 
ance on first determination, by States, January 1939 

[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 6, 1939] 














. . Percent disallowed on 

Total dispositions first determination 

State Percent oo Tnent- 
—— wage — Other 
, Al- | Dis- | record | "tits 
lowed | allowed ad 

eee 3, 972 84.3 15.7 30.4 69.6 0 
[Een ieee 2, 128 32. 6 67.4 4.7 6.8 88.5 
cin stiniadkidaaiass 2, 251 78. 2 21.8 14.2 78.8 7.0 
,. eS Se, as Se ee 
Ce 36,505 | 87.0 13.0 29.3 64.8 5.9 
Ul SR 18, 895 70. 1 29.9 28.8 68.7 2.5 
7 ee Se ES Wee Ee 
aaa 7, 037 71.7 28.3 45.0 51.9 3.1 

District of Columbia... 1, 938 79.6 20. 4 0 100. 0 0 
is onhicsiieatiedicenen 11, 758 79.2 20.8 68.3 31.6 oi 

es 73. 6 26. 4 41.6 58.4 0 

ee sacieiaanes 305 83.9 16.1 (?) (?) @® 

ER EEE SS 2, 655 78. 2 21.8 14.7 85.3 0 
ENS EL, CEES Lee eS eS SY 
Sa _..| 19,881 | 79.8 20. 2 1.5 26.6} 71.9 
ins nccutiiapabiichialecdita 16, 475 84.5 16. 5 38.7 55.7 5.6 
ESSE 18, 258 742 25.8 27.3 72.4 3 

Kentucky. ...............| 26, 797 56. 5 43.5 20.8 70.2 0 

ES 67.9 32. 1 @) @) (*) 
SSS 4, 235 74.1 25.9 24.8 75.0 2 

IE. .ccnscennancanal Sean 72.9 27.1 41.1 58.9 0 
Massachusetts ?_......_. |----- ee Se ee ee es 
Michigan_................| 36,873 73.4 26. 6 35. 5 64.3 2 
_ SN 15, 051 93. 3 6.7 1.0 96. 2 2.8 
| i (RES 5, 802 75. 6 24.4 29.0 63.3 7.7 
Missouri..................] 30, 365 79. 0 21.0 99. 2 on .7 
a SSS ee SPER ee ee ee 
DOOR, ccccccccaccccent ST 70.7 29.3 56.3 43.2 .5 

Nevada... beer eaihd 2, 821 70. 6 29. 4 35. 5 64.5 0 
New 'Iampshire. 2,115 79.0 21.0 36.8 61.9 1.3 
New Jersey.........- 77, 167 84.5 15. 5 51.6 47.9 .6 
New Merxico_............ 3, 796 61.1 38. 9 28. 5 7.3 2 
_ ¢. Sane 63, 466 73.2 26.8 54.9 44.9 2 
North Carolina *___.... Ce aes ee ees. aS os 
North Dakota............ 3, 987 &3. 0 17.0 70.2 25. 2 4.6 
Ohio. ERE 98, 510 88. 0 12.0 18.0 75.3 6.7 
ee: 15, 763 68.7 31.3 50. 5 48.3 1.2 
| ES ae 12, 400 85. 8 14.2 10.1 51.5 38.4 

Pennsylvania___..........| 54,002 93.7 6.3 42.2 57.8 0 

Rhode Island__.........- 5, 368 88.4 11.6 (®) () @® 

South Carolina..........- 5, 663 97.5 2.5 19. 6 80.4 0 
South Dakota._.........- 3, 553 76. 5 23. 5 22.8 76.8 .4 
Tennessee §...............] 7, 267 78.1 21.9 71.8 27.9 3 
| es Ae (aes SS See eee ee 

eee 2, 613 81,1 18.9 (*) @) (®) 

Vermont ‘asta, sn 84.8 15.2 19. 6 80. 4 0 
=e 8, 585 78.8 21.2 36. 6 61.1 2.3 
Washington. ......-. 43, 980 69.1 30. 9 53. 4 37.2 9.4 
West Virginia *_........ Pee We Eee eee 
Wisconsin ?_.__._. a ae eee es ee es 
Wyoming.--....-. 5, 957 77.4 22. 6 25. 4 71.9 2.7 




















1 For definitions of types of claims, see pp. 32-34. C 

? Data reported by the following States are not comparable with data 
shown above: Arkansas, North Carolina, and West Virginia. The following 
States reported no break-down by type of claim or type of disposition: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Texas. No report was received from 
Wisconsin. 

! Data not reported. 

‘ Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

5 Estimated by State agercy. 





ning with the date the first valid initial claim is 
filed; and a 52-week period set by the agency and 
uniform for all workers. 

The usual benefit payment is a payment for one 
week of total, partial, or part-total unemploy- 
ment. Various types of irregular payments are 
referred to in the statistical tables. These in- 
clude: payments covering more than one week of 
Table 6.—Number of individuals receiving benefits in 

week ended Jan. 14, and new claims authorized and 


claimants exhausting wage credits in January 1939, 
by States 





[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Mar. 6, 1939] 






































Individuals 
receiving New claims <omeate 
State benefits dur-| authorized | ©*28usting 
wage credits 
ing week | during Janu- duri 
ended Jan. ary? uring Janu- 
14 ary 
627, 398 310, 993 224, 766 
17, 307 3, 028 4, 258 
$31 0 0 
2, 767 1,141 WO 
32,340 (*) 
= : 63, 742 26, 335 17, 663 
SS 33, 401 5, 163 0 
Conne ticut.. 410, 232 ® 2, 878 
TT 41,474 2, 489 0 
District of Columbia___._.._- 5, 038 1, 266 1, 007 
A 0 0 0 
ES 32,250 3, 249 0 
TT (*) 1 0 
Idaho.... 5, 000 3, 937 421 
Tilinois 7. i a odin soeniidiiatatiea 
i icnnseadanmuennddsiodiive 39, 424 15, 856 10, 685 
Siidinmanbinsevecacdiabase 19, 206 12, 341 4, 788 
Kansas__......- + 2, 800 4,371 0 
i RR ® 200 0 
TTR 13, 716 1, 649 504 
Sc camnna 8, 300 1, 824 3, 092 
14, 200 4 6, 588 
§ 27, 193 () 17, 930 
64, 400 15, 992 25, 381 
15, 061 &, 993 4, 57 
8, 069 3, 347 2, 057 
(®) 1, 635 0 
32,104 3, 723 0 
4304 304 0 
5, 153 1, 280 970 
EE * 13, 402 65, 182 0 
TE, 1, 486 1, 548 80 
 eetiiencannmatincnnia 63, 864 48, 256 51, 889 
CT STEN TOT IS SLE ALLE SITIO TE acted 
4639 1, 164 0 
(®) 526 0 
7,049 7, O84 1, 492 
6, 051 5, 034 3, 051 
4114, 509 22, 267 46,415 
8, 450 2, 212 2, 560 
4, 747 3, 050 2, 170 
South Dakota.......... 0) 39 0 
EE 12, 425 668 3, 773 
Teaes.......<- : § 30, 216 (*) (‘) 
TT : 3, 457 1, 587 047 
Vermont... .. wwe 1, 365 842 336 
Virginia... re 10, 608 5, 274 3, 404 
Washington... .... | 3 6, 805 8, 570 0 
West Virginia_..____. ..| 5 7, 57 2, 843 4,944 
Es | ome aaease = 
td tnnmeneanduntden 31, 058 4, 668 0 





1 No report received from North Carolina or Wisconsin. 


? For definitions, see pp. 32- 
3 Number of payments in t 


‘ Data not re 


34. 
he week ended Jan. 28. 


ported. 
5’ Number of payments in the week ended Jan. 14. 


First 


? Benefits not payable until July 1939. 
* Number of recipients in week ended Jan. 28. 
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yment made after week ended Jan. 28. 





unemployment, final or residual payments for less 
than the usual weekly benefit amount because of 
exhaustion of the claimant’s wage credits; and 
supplementary checks written to adjust unde. 
payments in previous weeks. 

Interstate claims are claims taken by one Stat, 
and forwarded for determination and payment tp 
another State where the claimant earned benef 
credits. In connection with interstate claims the 
agent State takes the claim from the worker for 
transmittal to the liable State, which is responsible 
for determination of eligibility and payment of 
benefits. 


State Amendments 

Extensive changes in the Alaska unemployment 
compensation law were made by an amendment 
approved January 17. The definition of “base 
period” is amended to mean the first four of the 
last five completed calendar quarters immediately 
preceding the benefit year, which is to begin with 
the week for which a worker’s first valid claim is 
filed. 

The weekly benefit amount is changed to equal 
one-twentieth of the highest quarterly earnings in 
the base period and adjusted to the next higher 
dollar, with a maximum of $16 and a flat minimum 
of $5. For a week of less than full-time work, the 
weekly benefit is reduced by the amount of wages 
in excess of $5. The maximum total benefit is 
limited to 16 times the weekly benefit amount or 
one-third of the base-period earnings, whichever 
is less. Provisions relating to claims procedures 
are revised. 

The waiting period is defined as 2 weeks within 
the benefit year, and the wage qualification is in- 
creased to 25 times the weekly benefit amount. 
The commission is given discretionary powers with 
respect to registration requirements and pr- 
cedures applicable to total, part-total, or partial 
unemployment. Disqualification for benefits be- 
cause of a trade dispute no longer depends on 8 
stoppage of work but is now based on the mere 
existence of a trade dispute and is limited to 8 
weeks. The new law eliminates disqualification 
for weeks in which an individual receives certain 
other kinds of remuneration but adds a new 
disqualification for receipt of unemployment 
benefits under another State or Federal law. 

Seasonal industry is now defined as an industry 
which normally operates for a period of less than 


Social Security 
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52 weeks per year. Formerly, only industries 
customarily operating for less than 40 weeks per 
year were considered seasonal. Wages earned for 
seasonal employment are to be used to pay bene- 
fits for unemployment during the normal seasonal 
period only. 

Several amendments to the North Carolina law 
were passed during February. A new benefit 
schedule is established, based on annual earnings 
during the preceding calendar year if the benefit 
year begins after July 1, otherwise next to the last 
calendar year. The eligibility requirement is 
changed so that the individual must have earned 
$130 in covered work in his base period. Weekly 
benefit amounts range by 50-cent intervals from 
$1.50 if earnings were $130 to $151.99, to $15 if 
earnings were $1,461 or over. A worker is held 
to be partially unemployed if his weekly earnings 
are less than six-fifths of his weekly benefit amount 
because of a decrease in hours of 40 percent or 
more. A flat 16-week duration of benefits is pro- 
vided, and the waiting period is changed to 2 weeks 
in each benefit year. 

The type of unemployment compensation fund 
is changed, and employer-reserve accounts, with a 
partial pooled account, are established. The 
normal contribution rate is kept at 2.7 percent of 
the employer’s pay roll. After January 1, 1939, 
three-fourths of such normal contributions are 
paid into the employer’s separate reserve account, 
while the remaining one-fourth goes into the pooled 
account. Contributions to the pooled account can 
in no case be less than one-fourth of 2.7 percent 
of the employer’s pay roll. If during any calendar 
year the balance in an employer’s account amounts 
to not less than five times the largest amount of 
compensation paid in any 1 of the 3 preceding cal- 
endar years, or not less than 7% percent of the 
total wages payable by him during the preceding 
calendar year, whichever is the larger, the em- 
ployer may for the remainder of the year reduce 
his rate of contribution into his reserve account to 
an amount sufficient to maintain the balance in 
his account at the above figures. However, if the 
balance in the pooled account is insufficient to 
meet benefit payments, the ratio between contri- 
butions to the pooled fund and to the separate 
reserve accounts may be changed so that as much 
as 60 percent of normal contributions are credited 
to the pooled account and 40 percent of the con- 
tributions to the employer-reserve account. With 
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some exceptions, benefits are charged against the 
accounts of all employers in the base period in 
proportion to the amount of wages earned from 
each employer during such period. 

Another amendment added to the North Car- 


Table 7.—Number of initial and continued out-of- 
State claims ' received as liable* State, by States, 


January 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 6, 1939] 





Out-of-State claims received as liable State 

















Initial Continued 
State 
Eypeent ¢ Percent of 
all initia all contin- 
Number claims re- Number ued claims 
ceived received 
ek aninnasisiaid 39, 147 3.3 154, 567 4.0 
|. ee 518 4.6 2, 898 3.5 
ee 1, 204 54.6 940 33.8 
BR iscncesccancqnenscd 625 26.8 3, 428 20.5 
BORER 6 cnccccacetuses 669 4.1 BUY a3 
Ge cacnnccesteanse 3, 153 4.2 21, 759 4.7 
ere 877 4.4 , 044 3.3 
Connecticut...........--.- 1, 104 5.6 4,448 4.9 
ERED, .wococsccansecs 491 7.5 372 () 
ne way lie tte OS Mme Sop 
are 685 4.8 793 () 
Georgis..........----.-.- 403 2.1 @® 
ES 16 2.2 12 17.4 
OO = 830 15.5 2, 833 5.8 
eal, ee Serene TP Te 
BRGRIER. cccocccscccocesss 468 4.2 3, 881 1.9 
eee 718 4.6 3, 568 2.6 
pO Se 1,344 6.9 868 2.7 
Kentucky... 976 3.2 983 2.4 
Louisiana... - “ 575 3.4 3, 817 4.1 
Maine. .........---.-.-.- 289 2.3 1, 471 1.8 
OO, aE 809 7.9 4, 264 2.9 
Massachusetts..........- 764 1.8 4, 872 2.4 
DE. conncacssecesed 2, 337 6.0 18, 547 6.5 
ER ctcccacaahenes 660 3.3 3, 519 2.5 
pO ee 375 4.5 1,911 3.5 
ee 1, 169 2.8 1,434 2.3 
Montana '_.....-...-...- SS eR eS Sar i 
eee 678 4.6 827 3.0 
Nevads.......-.-.-.-. 438 14.8 13 (’) 
New Hampshire. -.-. 559 20.8 3,016 11.9 
New Jersey.......---..-- 923 .9 1, 804 1.0 
New Mexico..........-- 580 18.8 1, 552 19.3 
fo 2, 545 1.2 OE I— Eee 
North Carolina. -........- 601 1.5 a 1.8 
North Dakota 248 5.9 3.8 
Giessadsdcacecceesunas 2,819 2.4 RR RE ee > 
SI, acacdaedesodbes 1,006 6.5 2,811 3.7 
GRRE. ccccccescscecceces 717 7.2 4, 366 5.2 
Pennsy!vania_. 1, 181 2.6 8, 858 1.9 
Rhode Island - 277 1.7 1,842 2.7 
South Carolina.........- 24 oll 121 2 
South Dakota..........-- 209 5.7 256 3.7 
Tennessee... ._. 583 3.8 2, 733 2.2 
ll abeiianbente 1,791 4.8 9, 404 4.7 
\ eceseseseinns . . heemeanae Ce. | ‘Risennanmaeie 
Vermont... _. 186 7.7 601 5.4 
Virginia.._.... 755 5.8 2, 304 3.5 
Washington 1, 184 2.4 1,800 8.6 
. Lo eee See ae, BP + ie 
» ETE , a Peer Ge”. Reeeecnseauen 
Wyoming nnn 784 15.1 1,009 (4) 

















! For definitions of types of claims, see pp. 22-04. 


? The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by the agent 


State for disposition. 


3 Percent not shown, since continued claims for waiting-period weeks were 


not reported. 


‘ Not a signatory to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 


claims as liable State. 


5 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 


* Data not reported. 
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olina law contains a new provision concerning 
seasonal industries. When an industry or one of 
its branches conducts seasonal operations during 
4 to 36 weeks a year, benefit rights of the workers 
in that industry are limited to the period of such 
operations. Benefits paid during a season are 
charged to the account of the employer by whom 
the worker was employed during the previous 
season. Wages earned in nonseasonal work may 





also be used as a basis for benefits during the off 
season. 

An amendment to South Dakota’s law provides 
that an individual who has left work voluntarily 
or who has been discharged for misconduct is not 
entitled to benefits based on wages earned in such 
employment; that an individual is completely 
disqualified for benefits if he fails to accept suit. 
able work when offered him or to return to self. 


Table 8.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, January 1939 

































Placements New applications Active file 2 

ee) 
Private Public 
State 

Total Number | change from | AS of Jan. 31 

‘o Number change from | * oh, 
Percentage Temporary wt nh oy 1 
Number | change from — (1 month or | Number December ! = 
December ! men less) 

shi enenesentetencateetiubilitl 199, 761 130, 154 —21 66, 384 63, 770 60, 607 651, 790 +34 7, 308, 005 
Se 4, 742 2, 513 —25 1, 883 630 2, 229 9, 504 +35 153 831 
ES TT 61 47 —34 17 30 14 602 +61 2,318 
Pinientamnbcnnerencoscess 2, 065 1, 303 —49 849 454 762 2, 870 —li 24, 680 
[  — SESSRSSISSESS 2, 552 1, 178 +15 54y 629 1, 374 7,331 +19 8), 533 
California__....... vueaeiesianinbe 17, 058 12, 402 —12 5, 772 6, 630 4, 656 Bl, 176 +19 354, 379 
Colorado............. “ 1, 512 1, 061 —7 466 595 451 8, 065 +10 64, 664 
Connecticut. ........ 3, 128 2, 245 —18 1, 327 918 BSB 6, 153 +15 111, 91 
Sl —49 168 238 316 2, 200 +125 17,777 

District of Columbia 2, 746 2, 458 —8 1, 103 1, 355 288 4, 636 +22 45,7 
eiatiecntenercsece . 56 a) 0 2, 064 $3, 422 - 3111, 256 
_peuenquewabaneceecased 5,421 1, 765 —21 1, 031 734 3, 656 18, 992 +108 155, 551 
SEE TEE ITT w1 142 +30 64 7 159 1, 596 +19 6, 682 
| ET AS CIS 1, 035 727 —27 339 388 308 2, 575 —13 2 546 
Sse 9, 924 9, 221 —18 4,048 5, 173 705 10, 626 —12 303, 097 
(is SRS 4, 756 4, 364 -3 2, 528 , 836 392 16, 038 -* 211, 592 
Alenia eusageneued 4, 650 3, 202 -D 1, 309 1, 803 1, 448 8, 187 —§ 103, 280 
leneecuaenequeseqsaancese 2, 168 920 -—7 397 523 1, 248 7, 790 +33 74, 252 
RST 1, 931 774 —6 427 347 1, 157 14, 806 +133 107, 308 
SAE 4, 259 2, 992 +14 1,918 1,074 1, 267 12, 329 +45 148, 351 
A 1, 557 1, 034 +13 683 351 523 2, 945 +5 42, 140 
ee 2, 570 1, 523 —27 R80 643 1, 047 8, 115 +11 74, 163 
Massachusetts. ..............- 2, 357 1, 604 -2B 1,223 381 753 15, 746 +5 | 328, 564 
LL 6, 609 4,115 —29 2,450 1, 665 2, 584 29, S40 +11 333, 029 
I S: 3, 768 2,712 -17 1, 445 1, 2A7 1, 056 10, 301 (‘ 213, 007 
yt ag Seah dtihtehteteniahaponnani 4, 045 1, 037 —23 751 236 3, 008 10, 200 +16 83, 675 
AS 3, 278 2, 180 —12 1, 217 963 1, 098 24, 025 +97 72, 30 
RR 991 477 —22 268 514 1, 351 23 34, 736 
Ean eneipaemiael 1, 828 671 —19 373 298 1, 157 4, 598 +40 49, 733 
SR 857 614 +4 268 346 243 929 +47 5, 035 
New Hampshire.............- 2, 046 1, 755 +11 1, 290 465 201 1, 627 —s 32, 667 
a 3, 699 3, 220 +16 1, 407 1, 813 479 39, 400 5 | 266, 908 
KAT: 1, 167 666 —59 491 175 Ol 1, 995 ~ 39, 121 
TS 14, 603 11, 255 —15 5, 682 5, 573 3, 348 82, 500 1 | 603, 578 
North Carolina..............- 7, 152 3,454 —21 1, 960 1, 404 3, 608 15, 742 +17 150, 811 
SE ccnncaneqsnens 1, 053 883 —48 412 71 170 1, 809 s 31, 810 
Et iiteennensmaceies 6, 770 4, 480 -B 2, 181 2, 299 2, 200 52, 119 +181 | 492, 134 
TEE 3, 213 1, 466 —2%4 568 808 1, 747 14, 819 71, 730 
tt tttidinadtnamaennda 3, 233 1, 405 +2 QRS 417 1, 828 5,915 11 | 84, 894 
itnntccnamananad 6, 038 4, 802 —21 3, 133 1, 669 1, 236 42, 660 A 1, 007, 522 
Rhode Island. -....-. sninaindimped 698 603 —32 375 228 95 4, 480 41 | 55, 671 
South Carolina..............-.- 2,813 703 -2 468 235 2,110 6, 067 12 | 130, 755 

4 Se 901 679 -2 220 449 222 1, 744 | 43 37, 7: 
pT. 4, 187 2, 572 —15 1, 751 821 1, 615 9, 064 146, 608 
ie a 26, 528 19, 507 —36 6, 401 13, 196 6, 931 34, 967 17 240, 187 
Ea aR 768 408 —O O4 314 300 2, 467 | +1 | 25, 041 
SS 877 491 —21 287 204 386 1,015 | 18 | 18, 596 

is“ RT 4, 617 1, 874 —13 1, 305 569 2, 743 11, 152 | +-24 | 51,8 
 icinanenaccicssed 1, 370 1, 167 +20 377 790 203 6. 75 | +13 | 148, 707 
West Virginia ae reliatiet inal 2.745 1, 983 —227 1, 389 594 762 6, 542 +21 151, 938 
Sl itcihtrebesccenosces 4, 826 2, 791 —21 1, 712 1, 079 2, 035 9, 950 +7 168, 971 
te A 510 213 —40 99 114 297 1, 853 +116 13, 167 


























! Adjusted for number of working days 

* The active file represents cases regarded by the employment office as 
actively seekine work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards 
of applicants who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is 
some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with 
which this is done. There {s also some variation from State to State in the 
extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 
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§ Does not include 17,042 new applications received in offices recent! estab- 
lished, since such applications had not been cleared into the active file 

* Less than | percent. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment Service, Division 
of Standards and Research. 
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employment when the commission directs; and 
that a student is not entitled to benefits based 
upon short-time or vacation services. 

A Wyoming amendment excludes from coverage 
service for labor unions, service clubs, and fra- 
ternal benevolent societies. 

Amendments were enacted in Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, and Washington for the 
reorganization of the administrative structure. 
In Massachusetts, pursuant to an act approved 
February 17, the unemployment compensation 
division is placed under a director appointed by 
the Governor at an annual salary of $7,500. The 
act provides for the appointment of not more than 
five assistants to the director, each of whom is to 
receive a salary up to $5,000 a year. A six- 
member advisory council is created and empow- 
ered to pass upon all rules and regulations affecting 
the property rights of employers and employees. 
A three-member board of review is also created 
as the final appeals authority. 

The Ohio legislature enacted a law abolishing 
the present commission and transferring its duties 
to a newly created unemployment compensation 
bureau, headed by an administrator appointed 
by the Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a 4-year term, at an annual salary 
of $7,500. A new advisory council of seven mem- 
bers, composed of two employer representatives, 
two employee representatives, and three techni- 
cians, is substituted for the old advisory council. 
The law creates also a three-member board of 
review with 6-year terms, each member to be 
paid a salary of $6,000 a year. 

The Rhode Island Administrative Act of 1939, 
approved February 7, takes the Unemployment 
Compensation Board out of the Department of 
Labor and makes it an independent agency com- 
posed of three members appointed by the Gov- 
enor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
at the expiration of the terms of the present 
board members. 

The Washington legislature enacted a law, ap- 
proved February 10, creating an office of unem- 
ployment compensation and placement admin- 
istered by a commissioner whose term and salary 
are fixed by the Governor. The commissioner 
succeeds to the duties and powers formerly vested 
in the Department of Social Security with respect 
to unemployment compensation. 
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Periods of Disqualification Imposed in Five 
States 


Most State laws, although fixing maximum and 
minimum limitations, give the deputy some dis- 
cretion in determining the length of the period 
of disqualification! which may be imposed in 
cases of unemployment due to refusal of suitable 
work, voluntarily leaving work without good 
cause, and discharge for misconduct. The only 
guidance furnished to the deputy by the statutes 
in fixing such periods is found in provisions 
stating that the period is to be determined ac- 
cording to the circumstances of each case. 

The data presented in table 9 throw some 
light on the length of disqualification periods 
imposed by deputies in cases where they have 
been granted discretion on this point. In inter- 
preting these data it should be noted that they 
were obtained from only five States and repre- 
sent a relatively small number of cases; in addi- 
tion, they necessarily relate to the early period of 
State experience when determination of policy 
was in a formative stage. 

The table contains data reported by Michigan, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and 
Utah. The data from Mississippi and North 
Carolina represent all disqualifications imposed 
during November 1938. Those from Utah repre- 
sent all disqualifications imposed during the first 
10 months of 1938. The data from Michigan and 
Rhode Island are based on samples relating to 
the periods July-November and January—Novem- 
ber 1938, respectively. 

The data received from Michigan and Missis- 
sippi pertain to all three types of disqualification. 
For each of the other three States, only two types 
are included in this analysis. No data on the 
disqualification for voluntarily leaving work are 
presented for Rhode Island, because the law of 
that State provides a fixed rather than a flexible 
period. None are presented for disqualification 
for refusal of suitable work in North Carolina 
and Utah, because extremely small numbers of 
such cases were reported by these States. 

It is evident from the data shown in table 9 
that in four States the deputies generally follow 


1 Disqualifications are intended to exclude workers from receipt of benefits 
for unemployment not due exclusively to economic conditions. In some 
States, pot only may benefits be suspended for a period but the workers’ 
benefit rights may be canceled wholly or in part. 
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the policy of imposing the maximum period, or 
some period near the maximum, in cases involving 
disqualification for refusal of suitable work and 
for voluntarily leaving work without good cause. 
In Michigan, however, the opposite is true: the 
minimum period (3 weeks) was imposed in 88.3 
percent of the cases involving voluntary leaving,’ 
and 3 weeks or less were imposed in 90.1 percent 
of the cases involving refusal of suitable work. 
The situation with regard to the disqualification 
1 The minimum period of disqualification for voluntary leaving in Michigan 
(3 weeks) is longer than the minimum period provided in the other States 
under consideration. Furthermore, it was the policy of the Michigan agency 


to impose low disqualification periods during the first few months of benefit 
experience. 


for misconduct is quite different. The periog 
most frequently imposed for this type of disqualj. 
fication was an intermediate period in four States 
and the minimum period in Michigan. The 
imposition of a comparatively short period may, 
in part, be due to the reluctance of deputies to 
fix as long a period as 9 or 10 weeks.’ The fact 
that mitigating circumstances frequently occur 
in cases of discharge for misconduct is probably 
also an important influence upon the deputies’ 
decisions. 


#In these 5 States the maximum period of disqualification in cases of mis. 
conduct is, with one exception, of substantially greater length than in cases 
of refusal of suitable work and voluntary leaving. 


Table 9.—Disqualification period: Percentage distribution by number of weeks of periods of disqualification imposed 
by deputies in five States, according to type of disqualification, 1938 ! 















































| 
r | Percentage distribution by number of weeks imposed 
Type of disqualifica- Statutory dis — —--— —— -— 
squalification period ber of 
tion and State | cases | 1 2 | 3 | a ae Se" 7 8 o | w~ 
| week | weeks weeks | weeks | weeks | weeks weeks weeks weeks | weeks 
| | 
| | 
Misconduct: | | | | 
Michigan ......... Week of discharge and 3-9 weeks following .__.... | a eee 4.8; 20; 84] 3.2 == ey eee 
M ” SebaBenw Ce ennes oe 27.5) 48/ 48) 42) 129/ 25.8 BA eis 
North Carolina...| Week of discharge and 1-9 weeks following. ._.._. 77 9.4 7.9} 105) 2.8 16.6 11.2; 6.5 2.9 iM jf Bees 
Rhode Island *..... Week of discharge and 1-10 weeks following. .___. Ae 43) 448) 39.0 | 5.0 2.7 1.5 4 23 
Utah_._.......____| Week of discharge and 1-9 weeks following. .---_- 1398/22) 80} 22] 152] 1) 58) 7.2) 15) 8h 
Refusal of suitable | | | 
work: | | 
Michigan......... Week of refusal and 1-5 weeks following___....._. 70 | 329 mei Mel 261 22 
Mississippi ...| Week of refusal and not over 5 weeks following... _| 31 wool mae Bel BS a 
Rhode dd ?___.| Week of refusal and 1-3 weeks following ?._....._. _ gf Se | 1.8] 2.5 S| nes 7 
Volun leaving | | | 
Michigan... ___. Week of leaving and 3-9 weeks following... ...._. | | eee , GL) 28) ES 8 Y See 
i  ncnneidl inch cnntnideiacenhintbasteasdereesesene | ese 9.8 9.8] 11.9] 68.5 }..... 
North Carolina...| Week of leaving and 1-5 weeks following. .____._- 22) 42/ 160] 156) 21.4/ 428) 
SS ..| Week of leaving and 1-5 weeks following. .......-. 119 .8 .8| 27.8 16.8 | 53.8 we 
1 Percentage distribution based on data reported by State agencies. Data in Rhode Island includes the week of “‘dismissal’’ or of ‘“‘refusal.”” In the 


for Michigan and Rhode Island are based on samples for the periods July- 
November and January-November, respectively. For Mississippi and 
North Carolina the data represent all disqualifications —— during 
November: for Utah, all imposed during the first 10 months of 1938. 

1 The number of weeks recorded in the tabulation as having been imposed 


other States shown such weeks are ezcluded from the period of disqualification 
reported. In no case of misconduct in Rhode Island, however, was a period 
of more than 9 weeks reported in addition to the week of dismissal 

3 Weeks of disqualification are charged against an individual's wage credits 
and maximum available weeks of benefits as if benefits had been paid. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Tus issue of the Bulletin presents revised series 
on recipients of public relief in the continental 
United States and on amounts of assistance 
extended to these recipients. Heretofore these 
series have been limited to public aid granted on 
the basis of need. Since the beginning of 1933, 
however, a substantial volume of emergency 
employment has been provided without the appli- 
cation of a means test under the numerous work 
and construction programs initiated by the 
Federal Government to combat unemployment 
and to promote economic recovery. 


Variations in financial provisions of appropria- 
tion acts and in regulations with respect to the 
relief status of persons employed under the vari- 
ous programs have been responsible for a some- 
what unrealistic distinction between employ- 
ment of persons certified as in need of relief on 
certain work projects and employment of per- 
sons not so certified on others. Frequently 
there have not been any essential differences in 
the character of these projects or in the status of 
persons employed thereon. Moreover, with 
changes in legislation, certification requirements 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed on Federal work programs in the continental United 
States, 1933-39 (see table 1) 
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t Includes Works Progress Administration and National Youth Administration. 


«a tt See footnote 9, table 1. 
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have varied from time to time within the same 
work program as well as from one work program 
to another during the past 6 years. 

After careful consideration of the problems 
involved, the Joint Committee on Relief Statis- 
tics of the American Statistical Association and 
the American Public Welfare Association has 
come to the conclusion that a more adequate 
measure of the total effort to provide relief and 
emergency employment and a more comparable 
set of data for the entire period since January 1933 
will be obtained by including all employment and 


earnings on work and construction projects of an 
emergency nature. Thus, in addition to employ- 
ment and earnings of persons certified as in need of 
relief, data are included on employment and 
earnings of persons not so certified. 
certified as in need of relief may be working on 
projects also employing certified persons or on 
projects with noncertified workers only. 

Revised data for the continental United States 
are presented in tables 1 and 2 for each month 
from January 1937 through December 1938. 
Revisions extending back to January 1933 will be 





Persons not 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed on Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1937-January 1939! 
[In thousands of dollars] 
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Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons employed on Federal work programs 
ist. | 
——— Relief -~-y wate Paes Ad- | ner Ln b 
and earn- under payments é ministration 
ings of special certified — 
Year and month personsem-| Special programs | >ythe | Civilian | 
Ployed on | types of | General | of the Farm | Conser- 
Federal — relief? | Federal | Security | vation | Projects he re 
work pro- : Emergency; Adminis: | Corps | operated | PPOréee | student | Work 
grams — Relief tration ¢ »y the y other aid projects | 
Adminis- WPa_ | Federal | 
tration ¢ agencies | 
= 
| 
$2, 868, 610 | $397,869 | $406, 684 $2 $35, 804 | $245,643 | $1,186,266 |... $24, 288 | $32, 663 
260,280 | 27,806 37,906 (10) 11 §,484 | 24,485 114, 838 |... 2,967] 3,087 
258,091 | 28,880] 39,211 (19) 113,755 | 24, 158 116,047 |_.-__- 3,227 | 3,245 
259,096 | 30,265 | 39,706 (10) 16,553 | 21,238 116,912 |__.-__. 3,316 | 3.228 
258,952 | 31,132] 35,745 |...........- 5,260 | 21,228 ot S| eecepanera 3,347} 3,191 
253,155 | 31,608} 30,615 |.........._- 3,671 | 21,039 08 198 |......- 3,642 | 3, 106 
244,208 | 31,466] 28,226)... 3,236} 19,356 106, 368 |... 1,992} 2,920 
227,300} 33,024 | 29,027|.......-.._- 941 | 19,334 91,690 |... 0 2, 491 
218,989 | 34.047| 29,969|......... 1,346 | 19,326 778 |. ay | 348 
216,413 | 35,550} 30,203 |.........._- 1,197 | 16,312 7 aaa 164 2, 193 
217,760 | 36,626] 30,738 |........._- 1,396 | 18,379 81,369 |... 1, 509 2, 165 
" 37, 998 a 1,779 20, 876 82, 634 , 1,977 2, 263 
220,977 | 30,376 | 41,260}... 2,276 | 19,912 66 L..-. 2, 056 2, 429 
3, 487,420 | 509,608 | 477,483 |........___. 22,600 | 230,166 | 1,722,257 | $28, 468 19,504} 41, 554 
237,388 | 40,118 2,204| 19,940 93, 060 1,906} 2,552 
245,790 | 40, 592 2, 47: 19, 309 103, 092 2,166 | 2,688 
263,327 | 41,299 2, 57 18, 336 119, 693 |__- 2,23 | 2,739 
274,141 | 41,490 2,336} 18,311 131, 419 |___- 2,255 | 2. 766 
283,895 | 41, 750 2,156 | 18,014 137,916 |___- | 2406] 3.075 
294,601 | 41,840 1,756 | 17,174 146,068 |__- 1550 | 3.585 
290, 42, 510 1,291 | 19,848 151, 416 4, 290 0} 3,701 
307,312 | 42,904 1,119} 20,334 163, 378 4, 621 6 3, 903 
311,162 | 43,353 1,231 | 18, 767 164, 910 4,749 211 3, 930 | 
320,321 | 43, 857 1,492 | 20, 367 171, 161 4, 939 1, 978 4, 023 
325,572 | 44, 467 1,703 | 20,514 172, 257 4, 968 2,408 | 4,193 | 
324,504 | 45, 426 2,262 | 19,252 167, 888 4,902 2.414] 4,396 | 
314,910 | 45,940 2,391 | 20,642 155, 827 4, 686 2,244) 4,346 | 
t 





























1 This series differs from that previously 


blished because, in addition to 


earnings of persons certified as in need of relief, it includes the earnings of all 
other persons employed on work and coemrocen potest financed in whole 


or in part from 


funds, except for the CC 


igures do not include 


ederal 
the cost of administration; the cost of materials, equipment, and other items 


incident to the operation of work programs; or transient care. Figures 


partly estimated and subject to revision. 


are 


1 Payments from Federal, State, and local funds in States administering 
the 3 special types of public assistance under the Social Security Act and 
< from State and local funds only in States not participating under 


+ Figures for Jan 
‘F from the 


~March 1937 from the WPA. Division of Statistics. 
PA, Division of Statistics, include obligations incurred 


for relief extended to cases under the emergency education, student aid, and 


RA 


bilitation pregreme of the FERA. 
‘ Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division, represent the 
net ——— of emergency grant vouchers certified to cases during the month. 


estimated by the CCC by multiplying the av 
number of persons enrolled by an average of $70 per month. 


his 


monthly 


average 


amount is based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances 
and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, 
and for certain other items. 

’ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects financed from WPA funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during the month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings during 
all pay-roll periods ended within the month. 

* Figures from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment, represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds, and cover all pay- 
roll periods ended within the montbly period ended on the 15th of the specified 


month. 


10 Less than $1,000: $634, $765, $724, respectively. 
"! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been cer- 
tified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
12 Less than $1,000. 
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It is believed that maximum comparability in the 
data for the several States will be attained by the 
inclusion of all employment and earnings under 
the various Federal work programs. 


published in a future issue of the Social Security 
Bulletin. Revised estimates of the unduplicated 
number of households and persons receiving public 
aid in the continental United States are being 
prepared and will be included in the table on 
recipients in future issues of the Bulletin. 

State series, comparable in content to the 
revised series for the continental United States, 
are now being prepared. Subsequent issues of the 
Bulletin will present State data for the latest 
month for which information is available on all 
public-assistance and Federal work programs. 


Summary for January 1939 


In January 1939 total expenditures for all public 
assistance and earnings on Federal work programs 
in the continental United States amounted to 
$314.9 million. This sum was $9.6 million or 3 
percent less than the total expended for public aid 
during December 1938. 


Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed on Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1937-January 1939 ' 


{In thousands] 






































lp . : | 
Recipients of special types of public Cases Cases Persons employed on Federal work pr 
assistance # aided | for which — = 
‘J a | under subsist- 
special ence 
Aid to dependent Cases | programs|payments Works Progress National Youth 
children |receiving| of the were Administration 7 Administration * Other 
Year and month general Federal certified | Civilian Federal 
| Old-age | | Aid to relief # 4 , d Conser- Proj work 
assist- | the vation rojects and con- 
| “enae linc elief | Security| Corps | Projects | onera 
=. | Families | Children — Admin- | Admin- FPS” | operated cage Student | Work rer 
| istra- istra- y the | ‘Federal aid projects 
| tion 4 tion § WPA agencies 
| | 
| | 
' 
1937 | 
| | 
January_. | 1, 180 166 | 411 47 1, 659 (18) ll 335 350 oS ae 417 185 544 
February. | 1, 200 171 21 47 1, 723 (18) 1 229 345 > | eee 427 189 477 
March... 1, 257 178 437 48 1, 681 ('9) il 323 303 Sf | eee 440 192 476 
i 1, 206 183 450 49 | See 300 303 i 4 See 442 192 513 
May a 1, 327 189 464 4 SF | ree 218 301 - | Seeger 424 185 560 
aia 1, 290 | 192 473 50 i 3 =e 191 27 NN dns i 249 173 588 
aa 1, 392 196 482 et) +. | aes HA 276 = | =——=aaese 0 150 586 
August... 1, 432 203 52 51 & y Seoeiomes 78 276 So, ewe (16) 133 543 
September - . 1, 466 209 517 52 & | See 67 233 as Te 36 127 522 
ti 1, 503 215 533 54 & | ae 71 263 . 7 ae 244 123 499 
November. . 1, 542 220 544 55 Ss |) ee 83 298 ie | sae 283 127 465 
December 1, 578 228 565 56 1) 626 | BSE 109 284 SE Cesee wae 304 136 404 
1938 
| | 
January. 1, 600 | 2 581 57 J | See 108 285 S44 eee 310 146 333 
February 1, 624 242 | 597 59 {7 See 119 276 vt Rea 320 152 316 
March. . - 1, 647 | 248 | 612 61 SGT icenecsecs 126 262 i 7) es 327 155 337 
c 1, 663 | 253 624 60 i SY Ui cenbeiischallants 117 262 2, 538 ‘ 334 159 391 
May “a 1, 678 | 257 632 62 | aS 112 257 OP Escxepecrsa 329 179 487 
June... 1, 657 259 640 62 Se 93 238 4. y Saenegey 219 209 541 
July... 1, 710 | 261 644 63 i ( =e 70 284 2,912 84 0 215 521 
August. 1, 720 267 654 m4 41 o—— 62 290 3, 037 84 2 219 339 
Septem ber 1, 735 270 662 65 8 3 ee 69 268 3, 120 89 49 221 357 
October 1, 751 272 | 667 65 1, 496 S cigeheeoiien 79 291 3, 192 WO) 322 220 876 
November 1, 766 276 | 675 6 4 | ee 89 293 3, 238 91 364 230 377 
December 1, 781 281 | 687 67 1, 631 | BETS ata 115 275 3, 066 90 371 240 368 
| 
1939 
a 1, 792 286 | 697 67 | he eal 126 295 2, 928 88 369 237 350 



































1 This series differs from that previously published because, in addition to 
persons certified as in need of relief, it includes all other persons employed 
on work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 
funds, exceptforthe CCC. Figures do not include administrative employees 
or recipients of transient care. Figures are partly estimated and subject to 
revision. 

‘Includes not only recipients of the 3 special types of public assistance under 
the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar types of assistance in 
States not participating under the act 

§ Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics. 

‘Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, include cases receivin 
relief during the month under the emergency education, student aid, an 
rural rehabilitation programs of the FERA. 

' Figures from the FSA, Rural Rehabilitation Division, represent the net 
number of emergency grant vouchers certified to cases during the month. 
Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per case is certified per month, 

‘ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on the number 
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of persons enrolled on the 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for 
the Indian Division; for this Division averages are computed from daily 
reports. 

Figures from W PA, Division of Statistics, represent average weekly num- 
ber of persons employed during the month on projects financed from WPA 
funds. 

8 Figures from WPA, Division of Statistics, represent the number of differ- 
ent persons employed during the month. 

’ Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment, represent average weekly number of persons employed 
during the monthly period ended on the 15th of the specified month, on other 
work and construction projects financed in whole or in part from Federal 
funds. 

10 Less than 500 persons. 

1! For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certi- 
fied in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 
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With the exception of earnings of persons en- 
rolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
earnings under all Federal work programs were 
smaller in January than in December. Earnings 
of persons employed on work projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration declined 7.2 
percent to $155.8 million. The amount earned in 
January on projects operated by other Federal 
agencies but financed with funds transferred by 
the WPA was $4.7 million, 4.4 percent less than in 
December. Earnings on other Federal work and 
construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds amounted to $35.4 million, 4.7 
percent below the sum earned on such projects in 
December. 

Earnings on work projects of the National 
Youth Administration declined slightly between 
December and January, and earnings under the 
student-aid program operated by that agency 
decreased 7 percent. Earnings on NYA work 





projects amounted to $4.3 million and earnings of 
students to $2.2 million. 

Total earnings of enrollees in the CCC increased 
7.2 percent in January and amounted to $204 
million. 

Payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance totaled $45.9 million, an increase 
of 1.1 percent over the December figure. Genera] 
relief payments moved upward 6.4 percent to 
$43.4 million in January. Subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration 
amounted to $2.4 million, 5.7 percent more than in 
December. 

The total bill for public assistance and earnings 
on Federal work programs in January 1939 ip- 
creased $77.5 million or 32.7 percent over that for 
the same month of 1938. General relief was the 
only type of assistance for which a smaller sum was 
expended in January 1939 than in January 1938, 

Most of the increase in total disbursements for 


Chart II.—Index of income payments in the United States, 1929-39 
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Prepared by: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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of 


public aid was attributable to the expansion in the 
amount of earnings of persons employed on proj- 
ects operated by the WPA. Such earnings were 
$62.8 million or 67.4 percent greater in January 
1939 than in the same month of last year. Sub- 
stantially larger amounts were expended in Janu- 
ary 1939, however, under other programs which 
are of major importance in the total structure 
which provides assistance and emergency em- 
ployment. Total payments to recipients of the 
special types of public assistance—old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind—increased steadily throughout the year and 
in January 1939 amounted to 14.5 percent more 
than in January 1938. Earnings of persons em- 
ployed on other Federal work and construction 
projects were 14.4 percent above the January 1938 
level in January of this year. 

Expenditures were also higher in January 1939 
under work and assistance programs which 
account for small shares of the total amount of 
public aid. Total earnings of persons enrolled 
in the CCC during January 1939 exceeded the 
amount of such earnings in January 1938 by 3.5 
percent. Earnings on NYA work projects and 
part-time earnings of students were 70.3 and 12.4 
percent greater, respectively, than in January 
1938. The amount of subsistence payments 
certified by the FSA was 8.5 percent above the 
amount certified in January a year ago. 

Although expenditures for general relief had 


risen in each month since October 1938, the sum 
expended in January 1939 was 6.8 percent smaller 
than the amount of obligations incurred during 
January 1938. 

In January 1939 earnings of persons employed 
on work projects of the WPA (including projects 
operated by the WPA and projects operated by 
other Federal agencies with WPA funds) comprised 
51 percent of the total expended for public assist- 
ance and emergency employment in the conti- 
nental United States. Obligations incurred for 
the special types of public assistance represented 
the second largest share of the total—14.6 percent. 
Payments for general relief accounted for 13.8 
percent and earnings of persons employed on other 
Federal work and construction projects for 11.3 
percent. Earnings of CCC enrollees amounted 
to 6.6 percent of the total bill. The remainder 
was expended for student aid and earnings on 
NYA work projects and for subsistence payments 
by the FSA. 

Earnings of persons employed on Federal work 
programs comprised 70.9 percent of all public aid 
in January 1939 as compared with 62.6 percent in 
the previous January. The share of the total 
represented by the public-assistance programs 
declined from 37.4 percent in January 1938 to 
29.1 percent in January of this year. 

For January 1939 reports were received from 
14 States on the number of households receiving 
one or more of the special types of public assistance, 


Table 3.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance in States administer- 
ing plans approved by the Social Security Board and/or general relief, and percent of duplication in the case count 


in 14 States, January 1939 









































Number of Recipients of the special types of public assistance and cases receiving 
households re- general relief Percent of 
ceiving one or duplication 
State wotek Cypesel Aid to d is 
. special types o e 
public assist- Total Old-age pendent Aid to the General ae of 
ance and/or assistance children blind relief 
genera! relief (families) 
Total__.._. 884, 788 417, 877 221, 357 56, 727 7,076 132, 717 7.9 
I as, ncn inincaptbch maciedcdhineinebatarieaiaianic eae 12, 075 12, 999 6, 817 2,145 303 3, 784 7.1 
a a a ee 25, 25, 680 17, 161 4, 030 624 3, 876 0 
EAR AN SERRE TS PE 5 13, 918 14, 733 8, 725 2, 692 294 18,022 5.5 
SR en aeS Ae eS 46, 819 50, 864 22, 610 4, 827 1, 029 22, 398 8.0 
RTS GEIST eS 44, 853 47, 906 28, 793 10, 078 765 8, 270 6.4 
RSE ES AS RAE RIE EES 32, 034 37, 208 17, 365 7, 806 632 11, 405 13.9 
EE PN RSE RE RE IES oo 20, 582 22, 923 12, 635 2, 136 113 8, 039 10.2 
I EEE EIS EOE PR ES EE 7, 064 7, 112 3, 824 1, 511 198 41, 579 ov 
oS eee 14, 870 16, 625 7, 894 1, 887 113 6, 731 10.6 
a ee 31, 030 $1, 385 23, 641 4,175 863 3 2,706 Li 
I 18, 460 20, 713 13, 392 2, 965 203 4, 153 10.9 
SN 66, 517 76, 054 37, 539 5, 808 1, 025 31, 682 12.5 
no cia clccien aaleneeee 44, 687 47,078 17, 912 6, 059 752 22, 355 5.1 
I 6, 199 6, 597 3, 059 608 162 2, 768 6.0 
' Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general * Does not include 59 cases receiving general relief administered by local 
relief from local funds public agencies. 
? Does not include 19% cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 
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_ general relief, or general relief and one or more of 
the special types of public assistance. As shown 
in table 3, the total number of recipients of public 
assistance and general relief was 417,877, repre- 
senting 384,788 households. Therefore, the total 
figure includes duplications in the number of 


households of 33,089 or 7.9 percent. 


On the basis 


of these figures it is estimated that in January 1939 





there were 3.6 million households in the conti. 
nental United States receiving one or more of 
the special types of public assistance, or general 
relief, or a combination of general relief and one 
or more of the special types of public assistance, 
The index of income payments in the conti- 
nental United States, presented in chart II, which 
was prepared by the Department of Commerce, 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, January 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 25, 1939] 
























































Percentage change— 
Number of bligntion, of F December 
um of jo tions in- rom m 1938 From January 1 
State cases receiv- for re- —— in— in— ” 
ing relief | liefextendedto| P* 
cases ! 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States ?. ..............--.---- 1, 762, 000 CN SE Rae eee Sema me ee 
Total for 39 States reporting actual figures ..............- 1, 446, 761 37, 931, 668 $26. 22 +8.5 +6.6 —5.9 61 
1. 2, 733 26, 622 9. 38 +3.3 +4.9 —10.2 —L4 
2. 3, 734 52, 683 14.11 +10.8 +9.8 | +45. 6 | +30.1 
3. 3, 875 18, 677 4. 82 +2.7 +7.6 | —6.1 —%.1 
4. 124, 446 3, 854, 155 30. 97 +16.2 +19.3 +8. 5 +13.3 
5. 24, 241 640, 358 26. 4! +8.6 +6.4 +4.8 +4,3 
6. 2, 454 51,442 20.71 +10.9 | +10.7 +24.7 +85, 3 
7. 1, 609 42, 765 26. 58 +5.2 | +6.9 — 36.3 —36.1 
8. 7, 851 52, 891 6.74 —7.5 —7.5 —4.9 +68 
- 7, 240 46,013 6. 36 —.2 —3.8 —11.5 | —15,9 
I Ts 189, 860 4, 379, 934 23. 07 +6.4 +1.2 —1.7 | ~42 
ll. 33, 612 584, 111 17. 38 +10. 1 +8. 6 —17.0 —24.3 
12. 22, 308 320, 168 14.29 +12.6 +13.9 +10. 1 | +7.0 
13. 8, 270 109, 172 13.2 +1.1 —?.0 | +10. 5 | +5,2 
14. 12, 838 295, 310 23. 00 +4.6 +2.8 —12.1 | —13.7 
15. 11, 405 273, 669 24. 00 +9.9 +10.6 | +38.9 | +46.1 
16. 73, 140 2, 019, 377 27.61 +10.3 +3.8 —17.0 | —-2.5 
17. 77, 405 1, 728, 148 22. 33 +17.1 +16.5 —H.3 | —35.7 
18. 48, 036 1, 276, 801 26. 58 +7.8 +10.0 —3.6 | —12.3 
19. 1, 223 3, 553 2.91 —12.1 —6.5 +2.6 | —16.5 
2. 37, 113 419, 822 11.31 +4.3 —14.4 —36. 5 | —2.2 
| 
21. 8, 039 124, 261 15. 46 +28. 5 +24.4 +17.6 +44.9 
22. 11, 561 141, 444 12.23 +2.3 +9.2 +3.4 | —5.1 
 / i i SS 691 9,017 13. 05 -.7 —1.0 —27.5 | —-3.2 
24. New Hampohire.................-..------------------------ 9, 158 253, 325 27. 66 +49 +2.9 —14.7 —15.1 
os radeniedansenteasdnee 1, 777 9, 392 5. 29 +8.0 =, 9 —33.4 | —61.3 
co) 299, 227 11, 417, 143 38. 16 +4.0 +65.5 —3.4 ~6.7 
ID vnincsccuncstucecsebrnmbassdesenessovcenases 6, 064 34, 070 5.62 —.8 —2.5 —18.7 | —0.8 
Ce, ED BIER, oc cncccecccecocecccsccccsccsescoscescececesees 6, 731 107, 296 15 94 +14.9 +14.3 —35.7 | —37.4 
. “SE 13, 843 197, 485 14. 27 —2.0 —10.9 —5.4 —129 
ON SS 260, 672 7, 207, 605 27. 65 +10.0 +4.0 +12.5 +0.0 
31. 2, 765 27, 101 9. 80 —1.6 —.9 +91.5 +75.0 
32. 5, 812 86, 093 14. 81 +12.7 +8. 1 —19.4 | —10.5 
33. U 4, 153 79, 391 19.12 +17.5 +13.0 —20.9 | —2.5 
34. 3, 529 91, 713 25. 99 +12.4 +2.3 —12.1 | -.1 
35. 9, 604 9. 58 +2.6 +6.2 —41.6 --!1 
36. 31, 682 456, 370 14.40 +23.0 +15.8 —35.9 — 46.9 
37. 22, 355 210, 894 9. 43 +.8 +3.3 —1.2 -.7 
38. 52,717 1, 140, 641 21.64 +7.7 +10.9 —3.3 —3.4 
39. 2, 768 50, 774 18. 34 +16.4 +21.9 +49.7 | +86.9 
315, 500 8 ae = | <meuene 
1. 13, 790 | a aS Bet “ 
2. I 3, 400 | St Peery ; 
3. 63, 000 ARRESTED el 
4. 7, 900 0 | aa | 
5. 78, 600 1,969,000 }.......... eT 
6. 95, 200 1, 795, 000 SPORES STR 
7. 21, 800 AERTS GRIER: “RE AEE. | naeeninll 
8. 11, 400 293, 000 Qa en RR Fe 
9. 5, 200 31, 000 7) RAPES. SORE) HERTEReeY e 
10. 15, 300 aS eRereEtie | of 
| 























1 Obligations incurred from State and loca! funds; administrative expense 
nonrelief expense, and expense for special programs, hospitalization, and 
burials are not included. 

3 Partly estimated. 
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2 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Indians, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas, for which estimates were made by the State 


agencies. 
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shows the relative importance of different types 
of income payments over the period January 1929 
through January 1939. The chart gives perspec- 
tive to the relation of direct and work-relief pay- 
ments to total income payments. 


General Relief 


General relief amounting to $43.4 million was 
extended to 1.8 million cases in the continental 
United States during January. These figures in- 
clude estimates made by the Social Security Board 
or by the individual States for 10 of the 49 juris- 
dictions listed in table 4. General relief includes 
payments in cash and payments in kind made 
directly to cases and also payments for services 
rendered to cases by other persons. It does not 
include the expense of administering aid, the cost 
of nonrelief items, of special programs, or of hos- 
pitalization and burials. 

Obligations incurred for 1.4 million cases in the 
39 States reporting complete data amounted to 
$37.9 million, an average of $26.22 per case. Av- 
erages per case ranged from $2.91 in Mississippi to 
$38.16 in New York. The case may represent a 
single person, a family, or a household. 

The total number of cases aided in the 39 States 
increased 8.5 percent from December to January, 
and the amount of obligations increased 6.6 per- 
cent. In 29 States there were increases from 
December to January in both the number of cases 
and the amount of obligations. In 10 of these 
States the increases in both items were 10 percent 
ormore. Five States—Vermont, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and Nebraska—reported in- 
creases of more than 20 percent in one or both 
items. In Vermont the rise was the result of an 
increase in the number of unemployed; in Mon- 
tana, Washington, and Wyoming cuts in the WPA 
loads were responsible for the increases. Five 
of the seven States which showed decreases in 
both items are southern States—Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

From January 1938 to January 1939, the number 
of cases and the amount of obligations decreased 
approximately 6 percent. Despite the declines 
in both items for the 39 States as a whole, there 
were 11 States in which both the number of cases 
and the amount of obligations increased; Arizona, 
Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, and Wy- 
oming reported increases of 20 percent or more in 
both items. 
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Special Types of Public Assistance 


In January 1939 obligations incurred for pay- 
ments to recipients of the special types of public 
assistance in the48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii totaled $46 million. Thissum, 
which includes payments in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and pay- 
ments under State laws without Federal financial 
participation, was $5.8 million, or 14.5 percent 
greater than the total amount expended in Jan- 
uary 1938. 

The total amount expended for each of the 
special types of public assistance was substantially 
larger in January 1939 than in the same month of 
1938. The amount of obligations incurred for 
payments in behalf of dependent children showed 
an increase of 24.6 percent, expenditures for 
assistance to the aged 12.5 percent, and payments 
to recipients of aid to the blind 7.1 percent. 


Chart III.—Public assistance in States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, December 1936- 
January 1939 
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Of the $46 million paid to recipients in January 
1939, $45 million or almost 98 percent was dis- 
bursed in States participating under the Social 
Security Act. Of the latter amount, $35.1 million 
was expended for payments to 1.8 million re- 
cipients of old-age assistance; $8.9 million for 
payments to 272,400 families in behalf of 666,700 
dependent children; and $1 million for payments 
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to 43,300 recipients of aid to the blind. About participating under the Social Security Act jp. 
two-thirds of the remaining $1 million was paid to _ creased less than 1 percent from December 193 
23,700 recipients of aid to the blind in 5 Statesin’ to January 1939. Relatively large percentage 
which this type of assistance was administered changes in the number aided or in the amount of | 





without Federal financial participation. The payments occurred in only a few States. | 
other third was paid to 14,300 families in behalf of In Virginia, where the old-age assistance pro- 
33,700 dependent children in 7 States which have gram is in the early stages of development, there 


no plans for aid to dependent children approved __ was an increase of 17.3 percent in both the number 
by the Social Security Board. of recipients and the amount of payments. A 
. special appropriation of additional State funds 
Old- Age Assistance the Old-Age Assistance Commission in Yomi 
The number of recipients of old-age assistance was responsible for increases of 10 percent in the 
and the amount of obligations incurred for pay- number of recipients and in the amount of obliga- 
ments to these recipients in the 51 jurisdictions __ tions incurred in that State. 





Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States administering Federal funds under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, by months, February 1936—-January 1939 ' 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1939] 








































































































Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients § 
Year and month Aid to dependent children ? 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance ent children ? blind 
Families Children 
Ee ee EE SNE $163, 466, 270 $135, 925, 760 $21, 571, 270 $5, 969, 240 
247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 154 3, 752, 455 604, 962 28h, 737 
294, 075 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 315, 613 
71, 100 56, 952 14], 552 16, 376 8, 807, 061 7, 087, 664 1, 334, 345 385, 052 
563, 240 61, 5300 152, 082 16, 641 10, 782, 622 &, 977, 539 1, 405, 943 399, 140 
603, 710 69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 710, 049 9, 651, 969 1, 634, 648 423, 432 
785, 667 89, 372 223, 101 26, 500 15, 783, 748 13, 030, 934 2, 106, 224 646, 500 
804, 481 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 17, 886, 014 14, 890, 365 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
896, 849 91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 539, 255 16, 238, 120 2, 617, 830 683, 305 
971, 162 105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 063 17, 953, 719 2, 776, 529 704, 815 
1, 032, 649 108, 166 277, 198 28, 456 22, 971, 245 19, 291, 619 2, ¥56, 849 722,77 
, 103, 841 111,914 284, 591 28, 969 24, 614, 756 20, 715, 854 3, 160, 648 738, 254 
SS NS CE MT. 382, 774, 905 310, 458, 427 61,324,095 | 10, 992, 383 
1, 148, 099 117, 761 299, 757 29, 417 25, 680, 053 21, 596, 532 3, 333, 145 750, 376 
1, 197, 950 122, 4 310, 488 117 26, 757, 537 22, 487, 263 3, 503, 164 767, 110 
1, 255, 574 128, 690 325, 060 30, 993 28, 110,114 23, 575, 495 3, 746, 879 787, 740 
1, 204, 468 134, 907 341, 083 31, 504 20, 005, 790 24, 314, 066 3, 896, 532 795, 192 
1, 325, 664 165, 498 406, 689 33, 734 30, 657, 022 24, 706, 663 5, 103, 776 846, 583 
SSE 1, 290, 709 171, 410 421, 837 35, 042 30, 527, 577 24, 413, 199 5, 239, 847 874, 531 
ST 1, 393, 528 175, 022 431, 626 37, 253 32, 148, 444 25, 826, 354 5, 399, 014 923, 076 
ee 1, 434, 233 182, 850 452, 568 38, 624 33, 185, 212 26, 612, 22 5, 625, 035 947, 954 
cm mimetcoresesecceuned 1, 468, 366 193, 696 480, 561 40, 133 34, 831, 769 27, 859, 085 5, 938, 848 1, 033, 836 
REE 1, 5304, 992 199, 334 495, 452 41, 204 35, 910, 634 28, 653, 932 6, 199, 639 1, 057, 063 
Di tnanetbnbdtdstmseosennad 1, 543, 577 204, 464 508, 419 42, 567 37, 209, 507 20, 667,015 6, 543, 274 1, 089, 218 
peaccesecesecococececeses 1, 579, 896 211, 721 526, 609 43, 752 38, 661, 246 30, 746, 600 6, 704, 042 1, 119, 704 
Total for 1938........... reccalocccececcococc|scocccoseccesclscoccoscesescolesscocecescese 495, 399, 373 390, 852, ¥73 93, 564, 931 10, 981, 460 
ES 1, 602, 733 219, 105 544, 085 33, 638 39, 066, 879 31, 240, 404 7, 015, 980 810, 495 
EES 1, 626, 325 225, 857 560, 192 35, 194 39, 531, 207 31, 459, 648 7, 224, 921 846, 638 
idhnnintaabacsccccccseces 1, 648, 891 232, 116 75, 232 36, 428 40, 233, 502 31, 833, 472 7, 526, 945 873, 085 
EO 1, 665, 108 237, 350 587, 817 37, 249 40, 535, OR3 32, 126, 680 7, 531, 033 877, 370 
SRE A aS 1, 6R0, 514 241, 131 596, 628 38, 106 40, 798, 403 32, 374, 768 7, 538, 935 884, 700 
SERIE “ 1, 659, 948 244, 456 605, 804 38, 837 40, 888, 425 32, 339, 919 7, 642, 214 904, 202 
ae 1, 713, 263 246, 142 609, 645 39, 689 41, 564, 144 32, 937, 746 7, 696, 637 929, 761 
i itcreteetanmidanaheaceteses 1, 722, 6: 253. 372 623, 923 40, 282 41, 976, 084 33, 027, 831 8, 005, 387 942, 866 
EELS 1, 737, 718 256, 319 632, 403 41, 096 42, 427, 519 33, 375, 602 8, 004, 858 957, 059 
eeegiieddetetnenadoaepannse 1, 641, 195 258, 909 637, 225 41, 54) 40, 344, 67 31, 167, 550 8, 208, 877 968, 243 
PES 1, 769, 014 262, 673 645, 358 42, 332 43, 539, 087 34, 110, 969 8, 444, 036 984, 082 
ih titel deibieahinesined 1, 783, 397 267, 600 657, 490 42, 918 44, 494, 370 34, 858, 384 8, 635, 108 1, 000, 878 
CO Ee 1, 794, 988 272, 385 666, 655 43, 274 45, 009, 778 35, 144, 349 , 857, 427 | 1, 008, 002 
! Federa! funds were first made available to the States for February 1936. 2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for June 1937-May 1938 

Figures include relatively small numbers of cases eligible under State !aws for * Amouut of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, 
whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization 
individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal! funds. and burials are not included. Prior to July 1937, obligatio s incurred for 
No figures are included in any month for any State not administering Federal assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for 

funds. rendering services to recipients are not included. 
6 Social Security 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States administering Federal funds under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board, by regions and States, January 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1939] 





Region ' and State 
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Total....- 


’ ) ae 
Connecticut ....-.--- 
PE iccnesessoe s 
Massachusetts 

New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island 
Vermont . ...- 

on II 

New York.. 


Region III: 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 
jon 1V° 
District of Columbia 
Maryland. . oa 
North Carolina 
Virginia . . 

West Virginia. 

ion V 

Kentucky - 
Michigan... 


Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama. .. 
Florida. .-.- 
Georgia 
Mississi pp! 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region Vill 
lowa .... 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX 
Arkansas. 
Kansas. 
Missouri. . . 
Oklahoma 
Region X 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas. .... 
Region XI 
Arizona... . 
Colorado . 
Idaho. . 
Montana. 
Utah... 
Wyoming... 
Region XII 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon - - 
Washington 
Territories 
Alaska 
Hawaii 

















Percentage change — 
Amount of Foe me macho 
Number of Fee ey Average per | From December 1938 in— From January 1938 in— per 1,000 esti- 
recipients payments to recipient inated pean, 
recipiens Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of over # 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 

1, 704, 988 $35, 144, 349 $19. 58 +0.6 +0.8 4+11.5 4412.2 $226 
15, 343 410, 326 26. 74 +.5 +.8 +7.5 +10.0 131 
11, 831 244, 265 20. 65 —1.2 —15 $) $) 138 
75, 740 2, 148, 972 28. 37 +11 +.4 +14.9 +17.3 230 
4, 063 94, 519 23. 26 L5 +2.3 +11.7 +15.7 178 
6, 245 117, 083 18.75 (5 -.2 +6. 6 +8. 5 139 
5,728 82, 774 14. 45 +10. 1 +10.0 +8.1 +10.1 147 
110, 976 2, 716, 769 24. 48 +.5 +1.7 +6. 9 +9.1 140 
2, 627 28, 501 10. 85 +10 +11 —6. 6 —6.4 125 
27, 794 538, 351 19. 37 +1.7 +2.0 +9. 9 +17.4 lll 
87, 837 1, 863, 203 21. 21 —.6 —-.6 —7.1 —9.3 7141 
3,2 5 83, 300 25. 51 +.2 +.6 +8.8 +10.6 78 
17, 365 304, 193 17. 52 % +.2 +5.8 +5.7 160 
31, 977 301, 758 9.44 () +.9 +42.9 44.9 229 
8, 529 81, 400 9. 54 +17.3 +17.3 (28) () 56 
17, 912 247, 642 13. 83 —.4 -.1 —3. —~4.7 229 
44, 485 387, 6745 8.71 (5) —.2 +30.1 +18. 6 240 
70, 911 1, 208, 453 17. 04 1 —.4 +6.9 —3.9 243 
111, 183 2, 510, 319 22. 58 —.5 —24 +7.6 +5.3 230 
125, 562 2, 339, 404 18. 63 +.9 +16 +4.1 +14.2 251 
65,715 926, 436 16. 63 +3.5 +4.1 +32.8 +37.5 193 
44, 211 923, 932 20. 90 +13 +19 +15.8 +21.2 201 
15, 939 150, 217 9. 42 +.3 —.7 +12. 2 —3.4 145 
34, 869 482. 202 13. 83 +2.2 +2.1 +38. 1 +22.3 367 
35, 882 313. 479 8. 74 +.3 (% +49. 6 +H. 6 274 
19, 144 133, 719 6. 08 +19 +2.9 +24.6 +91.9 224 
23, 641 177, 332 7.50 2.1 +3.5 +56. 1 +7.9 382 
22, 125 202, 825 13. 24 -.9 -.9 +42.4 +40. 2 169 
50, 863 1, 007, 640 19. 81 +.4 +.3 +13.0 +13.2 232 
65, 474 1, 341, 109 20. 48 +.6 +.9 +4.3 +8.4 336 
27, 195 473, 043 17. 39 +.8 +2.4 +51 +7.9 278 
7, 804 137, 687 17.44 +.5 +.9 +7.5 +111 219 
16, 270 324, 159 19. 92 +.4 —.2 +14.9 +24.2 387 
17, 151 105, 121 6.13 —.7 —Lil -—IL1 —40.5 213 
22, 610 445, 264 19. 69 2.1 +2.5 +47.5 +53.7 194 
74, 82) 1, 340, 862 18. 59 +.5 +11 —2.1 +30. 3 240 
65, 953 1, 313, 320 19. 91 +.9 +.8 —3.7 +27. 2 554 
28, 793 296, 411 10. 29 +19 +2.2 +17.7 +21.7 355 
3, 824 2, 906 11. 22 +.0 +.9 +.2 —10.1 255 
113, 393 1, 571, 345 13. 86 +.1 +.3 +.8 +19 3u8 
6,817 177, 924 26. 10 +.1 +.1 +27.1 +31.2 401 
i 37, 960 1 1, 214, 485 31. 99 +.8 +7.6 +9. 6 —11.4 u 471 
8, 725 171, 207 19. 62 —L6 —10.4 +5.8 —3.9 326 

2. 635 259, 404 20. 53 +.8 +11 +8.7 +9.3 4U8 
13, 392 274, 250 20. 48 +.2 +.3 +12.2 —10.1 496 
3, 059 66, 268 21. 66 +18 +2.0 +7.7 +10.0 308 
125, 846 4, 081, 907 32. 44 +.5 +.5 +24.8 +22.7 274 
2, 132 56, 394 26. 45 +1.6 +15 +36. 1 +31. 2 355 
18, 853 401, 105 21. 28 (%) —.1 +29. 0 +28. 0 224 
37, 539 830, 281 22. 12 —.2 -.1 +17 —2.6 300 
1,114 30, 648 27. 53 +3.3 3.4 +57. 1 +51. 6 278 
1. 776 22, 280 12. 54 +.3 —.5 +13.9 +3.8 182 
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e for grants covering 2 or more eligible inai 
idaho, Kansas, Louisiuna, M«ry- 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South 
West Virginia, Wyoming, and Liawaii. 


* Not computed, because figures for January 1938 are too small for com- 
parison. 

7 Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
65 and over. 

* Decrease of lees than 0.1 percent. 

* Increase of less than 9.1 percent. 

Not administering old-«ge assistance under an approved plan for January 
1938. 

1! Includes $97,057 incurred for payments to 3,070 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not include these recipients. 
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Chart IV.—Recipients of old-age assistance per 1,000 
population 65 years of age and over, in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, January 
1939 
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The amount of payments in Colorado was 7.6 
percent higher in January than in December, al- 
though the number of persons aided increased less 
than 1 percent. In Idaho the decline of 10.4 
percent in the amount of payments was attribut- 
able to limitations in the amount of State funds 
made available for payments to recipients of the 





special types of public assistance during January, 
Federal grants to Idaho for January were tem. 
porarily delayed pending the settlement of 
conflict between procedures required under the 
State plans for the special types of public assist. 
ance and a provision of the State constitution. 

In the 50 jurisdictions administering Federa] 
funds in both January 1939 and January 1938 the 
number of recipients increased 11.5 percent, and 
the amount of obligations incurred moved upward 
12.2 percent. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


From December 1938 to January 1939 the 
number of families and children receiving aid to 
dependent children in the 42 jurisdictions admin- 
istering plans approved by the Social Security 
Board increased 2.8 and 2.4 percent, respectively, 
and the amount of payments increased 3.0 percent. 

Relatively large percentage changes from De- 
cember to January were reported by several States, 
In North Dakota there were increases of 40 to 50 
percent in the numbers of families and children 
receiving aid and in the amount of obligations 
incurred. These increases were the result of 
laying off women on WPA projects. In Florida, 
where an approved plan for aid to dependent 
children had been in operation for only 5 months, 
the increases in these three items were between 
25 and 30 percent. Pennsylvania reported in- 
creases of more than 10 percent in the numbers 
of families and children assisted and in the amount 
of payments. In Vermont the percentage in- 
creases ranged from 7.4 percent in the number 
of children to 15.6 percent in the amount of 
payments. In Virginia the January obligations 
incurred were 11.0 percent greater than the 
December total. Increases between 5 and 10 
percent in families, children, and payments were 
reported by Arizona, Colorado, and Missouri. 

For January 1939, as compared with the same 
month of 1938, there were increases of 23.6 per- 
cent in the number of families, 21.6 percent in 
the number of children, and 25.7 percent in the 
amount of obligations incurred in the 40 juris- 
dictions participating under the Social Security 
Act in both months. 
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Table 7.—Aid to dependent children in States administering Federal funds under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by regions and States, January 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1939] 


























Number of Percentage change— 
recipients Number 
Amount of . of rec’ 
obligations | 4 verave From December 1938 in— From January 1938in— | ie a 
Region ! and State incurred for pene 1,000 
" . —_ family Number of Number of —s 
Families | Children] ‘jihts ¢ recipients Amount recipients Amount; Pop 
aenae of obli- of obli- 4 "16 
gations gations |U™er 
Families | Children Families | Children 
7 onueiin’ 272, 385 666, 655 | $8, 857, 427 $32. 52 +2.8 +2.4 +3.0) 4424.2] 4422.2] 4+26.1 22 

eee Rae eee en 1, 325 3, 450 49, 815 37. 60 =< =, =, +2.1 — +2.4 15 
Massachusetts........-.--------- 9,664 | 23, 483 620, 124 64. 17 +2.8 42.5 +7.9] +423.8] +237] +35.1 21 
New Hampshire......--..-.- 341 907 13, 324 39. 07 —.6 —1.0 masa —5.5 —9.8 —2.2 7 
Rhode Island. slain 1, 053 2, 859 49, 729 47.2% +1.2 +.8 +.8 +23.3 +18.8 +15.1 16 
Vermont.......... 404 1, 187 10, 839 26.83 | +11.3 +7.4] +15.6] 423.2] +59.8]) +75.7 12 
jon IL: 

~~ 35,188 | 70,231] 1,718,665] 48.84] +16] +213] +22] +014] +264] +946 23 
ion III: 

-— et ; 469 1, 092 14, 398 30.7 -.4 —.6 —.7 +2.6 +2.9 —.6 16 
New Jersey = 11, 245 25, 021 333, 963 29.70 +.5 (5) +11 +3.2 +2.2 5.4 22 
Pennsylvania 20, 601 49, 906 704, 828 HA. 21 +12.6 +11.2 +11.9 +19. 1 +14.4 +17.3 17 
ion IV: 

Ree iistrict of Columbia 1, 032 3, 155 48, 199 46.7 -1.1 —.6 —1.2] —180| 15.4] —22.7 25 
Maryland... 7,806 | 21,075 247, 329 31. 68 +1.5 +1.2 +.9] +18.7] +13.4] +17.1 47 
North Carolina 7, 750 21, 057 118, 676 15. 30 +.5 (8) +.8 +71.1 +57.4 +64.7 17 
Virginia. ; 833 3, OO1 17, 744 21.30 +5. 2 +3.8 +11.0 (7) (7) (7) 3 
West Virginia 6, 059 17, 580 129, 705 21. 42 +2.0 +1.9 +2.4 +11.9 +10.1 +11.0 28 

Region V: 

Michigan ‘ainda 12, 592 29, 036 510, 348 40. 53 +2.7 +2.0 +.9 +4.0 +3.4 +10.0 
Ohio_..--. 10,902 | *31, 188 435, 528 39. 95 +.2 +.1 —.3 +3.0 +10.0 +9.2 #15 

Region VI: 

Salone eae. 15, 469 32, 408 24, 245 27. 43 +1.6 +1.3 +1.7 +28.0 +23.0 +34. 5 
Wisconsin... 10, 884 * 25, 498 409, 897 37. 66 +1.7 +1.6 +2.2 +12.2 +12.7 +i8.6 $32 
Region VII 

gl 4 5, 529 16, 304 69, 374 12. 55 —.8 —.7 —1.6 +6. 2 +6.3 —-.1 16 
Florida... 18 737 12,134 10 20, 205 27.42 +30. 7 +26.9 +26. 4 (*) (*) (") 4 
Georgia... 4, 606 12, 322 96, 818 21. 02 +.5 +.1 +.4 +44.5 +36. 8 +37.2 12 
South Carolina 4,175 12, 245 60, 234 14.43 +2.3 +1.7 +2.8 +111.4 +106. 7 +50. 4 18 
od eceaddnbhamienl 9, 905 26, 609 182, 404 18. 42 —.3 —.6 —.1 +37.1 +-28.3 +36. 2 29 

Region VIII 
Minnesota. 6, 904 817,427 248, 071 35. 93 +2.8 +2.5 +3.3 +46. 4 +42. 5 +52.7 924 
Nebraska 11 4,693 | | 10, 688 11 122, 739 26.15 +2.9 +2.2 +22 +15. 1 +11.8 +16.4 23 
North Dakota 1, 887 9 5,378 61, 822 32. 76 +51.6 +39. 8 +45. 7 +336. 8 +279.3 +312.8 *23 

Region IX: 

a 4, 030 11, 017 32, 800 8.14 —.9 —1.5 —.9 —16.1 —13.1 —34.6 16 
Kansas 4, 827 11, 508 147, 250 30. 51 +3.6 +3.1 +3.4 +48. 1 +42.3 +56. 3 2 
Missouri 8, 420 20, 440 24, 134 30. 18 +7.9 +7.1 +7.6 (12) (#2) (#4) 20 
Oklahoma 15, 384 35, 489 215, 991 14.04 +.5 +.3 +1.0 +8.9 +7.6 —4.1 43 

Region X 

"Tiene . 10, 078 29, 248 211, 622 21. 00 +3.4 +4.3 +2.4 +24.1 +24.3 +25. 2 43 
New Mexico 1, 511 4, 355 28, 533 18. 88 +.5 +.2 +2.2 +10.3 +8.1 —18.0 30 

Region XI: 

Arizona. . 2, 145 6, 262 70, 412 32. 83 +6.7 +5.3 +5.9 +49.0 +48.3 +52.6 49 
Colorado . . 4, 247 10, 758 130, 467 30. 72 9.4 +7.4 +8.5 +26. 7 +22.0 +25. 7 36 
Idaho... .. 2, 602 6, 352 70, 824 26. 31 +.1 —.2 —1.0 +14.5 +14.4 +16.7 41 
Montana. 2, 136 5, 011 60, 877 28. 50 +-2.2 +2.2 +2.7 +24.3 +22. 2 +26.8 33 
Utah. ... 2, 965 7,349 99, 196 33. 46 +1.0 +.6 +14 +15.9 +17.5 +13.8 42 
Wyoming ; 608 1, 529 18, 817 30. 95 +3.9 +3.4 +3.9 +1.8 +3.6 +5.5 22 

Region XII 
California. _ 12, 928 § 31, 905 532, 508 41. 20 .9 +1.0 +.2 +17.5 +17.5 +32. 1 924 
Oregon 1, 602 3, 547 62, 518 39.02 +2.8 +3.0 +3.5 +54. 8 +50. 2 +71.4 15 
Washington 5, 808 13, 106 169, 904 29. 25 +.3 +.5 +.8 —10.2 —5.4 —11.1 33 

Territory 
Hawaii. ‘ —_ 942 3, 358 32, 280 34. 27 +.1 —.1 —1.1 +7.9 +11.2 —9.1 25 






































! Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 
expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are not included. 

§ Population estimated with the advice of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
as of July 1, 1938 

* Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawali admin- 
Seortng ederal funds under approved plans for January 1938 and January 


§ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent 

’ Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for 
January 1938. 

‘Includes 4,169 children 16 to 18 years of age. Rate per 1,000 does not 
include these children 
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* Includes an unknown number of children 16 years fom and over. 

1° Does not include aid to dependent children administered by county 
governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 

In addition, in 74 counties payments amounting to $20,797 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 1,014 families in behalf of 
2,392 children under the State mothers’-pension law. It is possible that a 
large number of the families receiving aid from this source for January also 
received aid under the State plan for aid to dependent children approved by 
the Social Security Board. 

a computed, because figures for January 1938 are too small for com- 
parison. 
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Chart V.—Number of children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children per 1,000 population under 16 years of 
age in States with plans approved by the Social Secu- 


paratively new in each of these States: Montana 1 
first made payments in May of last year, Virginia 





rity Board, January 1939 
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42 STATES 
ARIZONA 
MARYLAND 
LOUISIANA 
OKLAHOMA 
UTAH 
IDAHO 
COLORADO 
INDIANA 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


TENNESSEE 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
D. C. 

HAWAII 
CALIFORNIA 
MINNESOTA 
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NEW YORK 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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RHODE ISLAND 
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Aid to the Blind 


In the 42 jurisdictions administering aid to the 
blind under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board during January 1939, the number of recipi- 
ents and amount of obligations increased about 1 
percent over December 1938. 

Virginia reported an increase of about 30 per- 
cent in both the number aided and the amount of 
payments. In Mississippi and Montana the in- 
creases in both items amounted to about 15 per- 
cent. The program for aid to the blind was com- 


in September, and Mississippi in November. For 
Connecticut the increases in bota items were 
between 5 and 10 percent. Similar increases jn 
the amount of payments were reported by North 
Dakota and Vermont; in each of these States, 
however, the number of recipients was small, 

In the 38 jurisdictions in which aid to the blind 
was administered under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board in January 1938 and Jan- 
uary 1939, the number of recipients increased 24.3 
percent and the amount of payments 21.8 percent, 


Chart VI.—Recipients of aid to the blind per 100,009 
total population in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, January 1939 














NUMBER PER 100,000 
TOTAL POPULATION 
° so 100 
42 STATES 44 
MAINE 147 
FLORIDA 134 
CALIFORNIA 101 
OKLAHOMA 80 
ARIZONA 74 
INDIANA 71 
WYOMING 69 
WISCONSIN 68 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 62 
WASHINGTON 62 
IDAHO 60 
OHIO 59 
COLORADO 58 
NORTH CAROLINA 56 
KANSAS 55 
1\OWA 51 
TENNESSEE 49 
NEW MEXICO 47 
SOUTH CAROLINA 46 
NEBRASKA 44 
OREGON 42 
GEORGIA 40 
WEST VIRGINIA 40 
UTAH 39 
MARYLAND 38 
VERMONT 37 
0. Cc. 36 
LOUISIANA 36 
SOUTH DAKOTA 33 
ARKANSAS 30 
MINNESOTA 29 
MASSACHUSETTS 25 
VIRGINIA 25 
MISSISSIPPI 22 
MONTANA 21 
NEW YORK 20 
ALABAMA 17 
HAWAII 17 
NORTH DAKOTA 16 
MICHIGAN 14 
NEW JERSEY 14 
CONNECTICUT 7 | 
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Table 8.—Aid to the blind in States administering Federal funds under plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
by regions and States, January 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 15, 1939] 





Region ! and State 





a 
Total._... 


jon I: 
Connecticut - 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Vermont... . 
n II: 
New York... 
ion IIT: 
New Jersey .. 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Virginia . . 
West Virginia 
nV: 
Michigan. ..-.. 
a 
n VI: 
Indiana. - - 
Wisconsin . . 
Region VII 
Alabama. . . 
Florida. _..-. 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII 
Iowa 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Region X 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Region XI 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Region XII 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Territory 
Hawaii 





Nuznber of 
recipients 


43, 274 


115 
1, 258 
1,112 
316 
140 


N 


637 
608 
223 


632 
, 943 
689 
752 
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3 ¢ 


~ 
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ee 
R 
oS 


© 
=> 
































Percentage change— 

Amount of ob- Number of re- 
= > Average per From December 1938 in— From January 1938 in— —— pas 
payments to recipient estimated 
recipients * Number of Amount of Number of Amount of | Population* 

recipients obligations recipients obligations 
$1, 008, 002 $23. 29 +1.1 +0.9 4 +243 4+21.8 44 
§ 3, 047 26. 50 +-7.5 +9.4 (®) (®) 7 
2, 796 22. 89 +.5 +.6 +1 +18.4 147 
24, 241 21. 80 +14 +11 +119 +22.6 25 
6, 920 21.90 +2.9 +4.6 7.1 +13.6 62 
2, 509 17.92 +3.7 +7.7 —6.0 +3.6 37 
64, 319 24. 39 (’) —.5 +12.7 +20. 2 20 
13, 748 22. 61 +15 +2.3 +12.8 +149 V4 
5, 969 26.77 +14 +2.1 +21.2 +23. 5 36 
13, 342 21.11 +1.1 +.9 +13.9 +16. 1 338 
28, 555 14 70 —1.0 —.3 +6.8 +10.9 56 
8, 940 12. 97 +27. 1 +29. 7 (¢ (5) 25 
12, 978 17. 26 —.3 —.3 (¢ —-17 40 
17, 972 25. 82 +3.1 +13 +28.9 +28. 5 14 
77, 685 19. 70 +.2 +.4 +5.0 +10.1 58 
48, 009 19. 37 +.2 +.2 +10. 3 +14.0 71 
44, 359 22. 41 +.7 +2.7 +.4 +2.4 68 
4, 269 §. 89 +1.3 —.3 +17.0 17 
10 32. 739 14. 62 +11 +1.3 (#1) (#) 134 
13, 494 10. 04 +.9 +.9 +54. 4 +39. 4 40 
3,079 7. 08 +16.0 +15. 4 () (é 22 
8, 610 9. 08 +.1 +1.3 +651. 1 +11.3 46 
20, 898 14. 68 —.7 —.7 +115.8 +110.8 49 
30, 087 23. 18 +1.5 +1.4 +236. 3 +227.1 51 
19, 363 24.92 +2.2 +2. 5 +56. 7 +09. 4 20 
12, 422 20. 63 —1.0 +1.3 +5.4 +10.8 44 
2, 219 19. 64 +3.7 +5.2 (11) (it) 16 
4, 497 19. 64 +4.6 +2.7 (5 (5 33 
4,129 6. 62 +.3 +.2 —8§8.1 —33.2 30 
21, 346 20. 74 +2.3 +2.2 +101.0 +98. 1 55 
32, 712 16. 12 +.3 +.3 7 —3.4 80 
10, 054 13.14 +1.9 +1.6 +36. 1 +40. 1 36 
2, 762 13. 95 —.5 + —2.0 —13.5 47 
7,434 24, 53 +1.3 +1.4 +17.0 +20.9 74 
17, 484 28.15 —.3 —2.6 +8. 4 +9.6 58 
6, 445 21.92 —2.0 —3.0 +43 +. 60 
2. 405 21. 28 +141 +140 (#2) (#8) 21 
5, 149 25. 37 +15 +14 —18.1 —18.6 39 
4, 636 23. 62 (% —-.1 —1.2 —6.3 69 
296, 854 47.96 +.5 +.5 +16.3 +16.0 101 
11, 027 25. 35 +.2 —.3 +43 +5.4 42 
31, 586 30. 82 —.7 —13 +1.4 | —9.4 62 
913 13. 84 (13) (13) (#1) (#4) 17 

















! Social Security Board administrative regions. 


§ Obiigations incurred fron 
spitalizat 
ited by the U 

the D 


expense and expense for | 
§ Population estin 


‘Comparison for 34 States, 


tering Federal fun 


Federal, State. and local funds: administrative 
ion and burials are not included 

S. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 
strict of Columbia, and Hawaii adminis- 
is under approved plans for January 1938S and January 1939. 


§ Does not include aid to the blind administered under a State law without 


Federal participation 
* Connecticut had an at 
but did not request 
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proved plan for aid to the blind for January 1938 
Federal funds 
' Decrease of less than 0.1 percent 


* Not administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for January 
1938 


* No change. 

1° Does not include aid to the blind administered by county governments 
to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 

1! Not computed, because figures for January 1938 are too small for compart- 


n. 
1? Federal funds available, but no payments were made for January 1938, 


" Not computed, because figures for December 1938 are too small for com- 
Parison. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


With this issue of the Bulletin, the urban series 
is presented in revised form for the period begin- 
ning with the summer of 1935 when the work pro- 
gram of the Works Progress Administration put 
into operation. Heretofore WPA data for this 
program have represented only earnings of 
persons certified as in need of relief. The revised 
series includes earnings of both certified persons 
and all other persons employed on work projects 
operated by the WPA. Decision to change the 
content of the series was made after the problems 
involved had received the careful consideration of 
the Joint Committee on Relief Statistics of the 
American Statistical Association and the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. It is believed 
that the revised series will give a more complete 
measure of the volume of aid in the 116 areas 
than has been supplied previously and that the 


comparability of the data for individual cities wil] 
be enhanced. In addition, the revised series wij] 
provide not only a more comprehensive measure 
of current changes in the volume of public aid jn 
the 116 urban areas but will supply more com. 
parable data for the period since the inception of 
the WPA program in 1935. 


December 1938 


For December 1938, the total amount expended 
for assistance from public and private funds and 
for earnings of persons employed on projects 
operated by the WPA in the 116 urban areas 
amounted to $130.8 million. All but 3 of the 
116 urban areas are cities, or counties containing 
cities, of 50,000 or more population. The parish 
constitutes the urban area in New Orleans and 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and the St. Louis area 
consists of both St. Louis City and St. Louis 
County. The population of these 116 urban 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration in 116 urban areas in the United States, January 1929-December 1938 
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areas comprised 66 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the United States in 1930. 

The total amount expended for assistance and 
earnings and the amounts expended for each 
specified type of aid, except earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA, 
increased from November to December. The per- 
centage increase for all programs was 0.6 percent. 

For public agencies, the largest increase was in 
general relief which rose 7.9 percent. General 
relief for December amounted to $27.2 million and 
constituted 20.8 percent of the total amount ex- 
pended for assistance and earnings. The special 
types of public assistance increased slightly from 
November to December. Obligations incurred 
for the three special types of public assistance 
amounted to $17.6 million—$12.4 million for old- 
age assistance, $4.4 million for aid to dependent 
children, and $708,000 for aid to the blind. 
Together they comprised 13.5 percent of the total 
aid extended. 

Earnings of persons employed on work projects 


operated by the WPA in December totaled $84.9 
million. This amount was 1.8 percent less than 
that spent for November. (See table 1.) 


Calendar Year 1938 


Table 3 presents for the calendar year 1938 
data on the total amount expended from public 
and private funds, including the three special 
types of public assistance, general relief, private 
relief, and earnings of persons employed on work 
projects operated by the WPA. This table also 
shows the amount expended per inhabitant for 
each specified type of relief. Rates per inhabitant 
for “total, public funds’ were not computed for 
12 of the 116 urban areas, because data for the 
WPA program relate to wider areas than data for 
the other types of relief. 

As would be expected, the per inhabitant 
amounts varied greatly among the 104 urban areas. 
Numerous factors must be taken into considera- 
tion in interpreting these variations. The amounts 
per inhabitant are influenced by the extent of 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of aid extended, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, 116 urban areas, December 1938 


[Corrected to Feb. 17, 1939] 




































































' 
_ 7" Percentage distribution of 
| Percentage change from relief in— 
| | 
Number of r 
Type of ¢ r e agency  @ameet Amount? November 1938— December 1937— 
Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
In number | In amount | In number | In amount | Per 1998*) ber 19384) ber 1937 
of cases of relief ofcases | of relief 
| 
7 ae a = | 
Total (*) §$130, 754, 405 @GL©® b .ctectinee . +41.5 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Public agencies () | 129,700,647 |.............. 8 | ae Ae +42.4 99.2 99.3 | 98. 6 
General relief ’ | ‘897, 097 27, 200, 655 +5. +7.9 —1.7 —2.4 20.8 19.4 30.2 
Special types of assistance 642, 825 17, 595, 992 +. 1.3 +13.5 +15.9 13.5 13.4 16.4 
Old-age assistance 515, 353 12, 440, 069 +, +1.2 +12.0 +12.9 9.5 9.5 11.9 
Aid to dependent children * | 105, 207 4, 447, 911 + +1.5 +20.5 +24.9 3.4 3.4 3.9 
Aid to the blind * | 22, 265 708, 012 +.8 +17.7 +16.2 .6 -5 .6 
WPA earnings ° | (1°) 84, 884, 000 (1%) —18 (19%) +76.8 64.9 66. 5 52.0 
Private agencies () | ©1,053, 758 REDS PAK Y) Ses —16.9 8 7 14 
— eee el — 
Nonsectarian agencies 24, 162 | 453, 773 +18. +23.9 —12.5 —18.4 .3 .3 .6 
Jewish agencies 6,411 167, 699 +2. +5.2 —8.5 —16.3 on oe .2 
Catholic agencies 12, 099 209, 017 +12. 3 +15.9 —15.7 —12.2 .2 2 .3 
Salvation Army 17, 942 71, 578 +159. +108. 7 —2%4.8 —33.2 on (12) on 
Other private agencies 15, 043 151, 691 +29. +17.6 +2.7 —8.8 1 mS _ 
| 

















! Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of 
telief failed to report the number of cases aided 

1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds. Figures do 
not include the cost of administration, materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to the operation of work programs 

* Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates 
amounting to less than 0.2 percent of the total 

‘ The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either 
group separately cannot be obtained by adding the figures shown in this 
column, since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief 
from more than 1 type of agency 

‘Includes estimates amounting to $161,308. 

* It should be noted that public agencies administered $990 of private funds 
While private agencies administered $11,940 of public funds, so that the total 
amounts contributed from public and private sources, respectively, were 
$129,711,597 and $1,042,808, 
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? includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on the basis of need. 

‘Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security 
Act and for States not ee under the act. 

* Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover all 
pay-roll periods ended during the month. Figures are not available for these 
areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
by the WPA. Figures previously published included only earnings of per- 
sons certified as in need of relief. 

1° Data not available. 

1! Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

12 Less than 0.1 percent. 








Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects 





Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, December 1938 


(Corrected to Feb. 17, 1939] 
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Sr, 
Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from ~ 
Territ Private | 
State and city includ Total ! Works | funds’ We 
Aid to Progress Novem- 
General | Old-age Aid to 7 ‘“ovem-| Decem- 
Total - dependent Adminis- ber 
relief? | assistance children 3 the blind# tration 1938 hat 
earnings ‘ 
ee 
County......... $706, 124 | $706, 085 $7,323 | $22,351 | $19, 604 $807 | $656, 000 $39] +3.9] +914 
a 156, 369 | 155, 558 1, 113 7,770 1, 493 182 | 145,000 811] 5.2] +an6 
ee 5,801,941 | 5,770,307 | 1,414,521 | 1,633, 490 185, 887 145, 409 | 2, 391, 000 31, 634 —.5] +226 
| EES: 1, 501, 242 | 1, 497,091 214, 538 237, 585 48, 626 22, 342 974, 000 4, 151 +19] +338 
Se siceiaiatipiaiatl 307, 528 305, 425 56, 630 101, 583 17, 253 6, 959 123, 000 #2, 103 $4.8] +333 
nadiesanl 675, 905 675, 198 125, 549 203, 504 20, 780 9, 275 314, 000 707 | —1.5 +.5 
vasaiinlas 2, 027, 398 | 2, 008, 273, 714 300, 809 47,914 22. 599 | 1, 363, 000 $19, 362 —.5| +24] 
MB. cecnccese 739, 735, 718 78,856 | 307,718 40, 326 3,818 | 305, 000 4, 202 #1] +25 
Se 927 578, 199 52, 190 27,427 7, 374 208 | * 491,900 62,728 —3.3 5 
osencsonena 347, 146 329, 032 62, 608 47, 934 7, 823 667 210, 090 18,114) —21] +316 
imsnedanail 143, 355 142, 906 14, 802 11,019 2, 999 86 114, 000 449 +.4] +67.5 
Pnmtneninnins 778,015 | 769, 702 74, 025 47, 350 9, 472 846 | 7 638, 000 8,313; +.7] +¢a9 
County......... 224,570 | 219,895 43, 521 16, 117 GUT Beesatbatwcad 151, 000 4,675 | —3.5) +837 
| SE 938,747 | 915,835 | 40,437 82,780) 48, 763 5,846] 738,000) *#22,.912| —20| 474 
County......... 434, 137 432, 932 6, 552 45, 444 5, 038 2, 898 373, 000 1, 205 +15) +1227 
Mie wasecnsed 192, 079 185, 893 6, 184 42, 532 8, 092 3, 085 126, 000 6, 186 (*) +86, 2 
Ree 749, 351 743, 551 26, 07 32, 991 18, 495 1,991 664, 000 5, 800 —.8 | +1124 
_ ae 11, 554, 297 |11, 455,512 | 3,085,825 | 955, 403 77, 186 74,098 |* 7,263, 000 98, 785 | 6) +665 
SE 293, 290, 54, 490 33, 132 1, 755 4, 263 197, 000 2, 632 7.5) +717 
Sere 406, 174 405, 467 45, 475 30, 498 16, 970 1, 524 311, 000 707 | —2.2] +1108 
Pnecccccees 280, 169 277, 560 25, 200 29, 502 20, 509 1, 358 201, 000 2,600) ~—3.3] +711 
SARA: 1, 238, 289 | 1, 229, 897 134, 257 104, 271 67, 093 6, 276 918, 000 8, 392 —3.0) +543 
stihl 388, 948 387, 947 42, 003 27, 165 16, 781 998 301, 000 1,001; —20] +743 
Sneuewnents: 433, 700 432, 798 14, 416 36, 610 14, 857 1,915 364, 000 902; —3.1 +75.1 
Biiseccccncei 555,028 | 553,656 | * 58, 869 81, 906 3, 515 4,366 | 405, 000 1, 372 —4.5 | +20.9 
ibbeumdend 251, 509 246, 936 69, 041 36, 456 6, 986 1, 453 133, 000 4,573 | +5.7] +233 
i ccanccanl 388, 229 387, 909 26, 919 30, 239 13, 001 1,750 316, 000 320; ( +61.6 
fesglll istesiisthintiitiadl 137, 993 136, 537 12, 537 16, 804 8, 035 1,071 98, 000 1, 456 2) +224 
IER 239, 084 237, 975 51, 699 33, 544 13, 997 1, 735 137, 000 1, 109 5) +448 
idaenteenndciinedl 402, 058 389, 350 22, 089 30, 363 78,898 |...........]| 7328, 000 * 12, 708 7 | +1194 
ee 1, 217,937 | 1, 208, 438 44, 835 52, 547 68, 934 3, 122 | 1,039, 000 #9, 499 | 4) +358 
ST Se SCO 46, 371 45, 916 7, 090 10, 662 9, 904 260 18, 000 455) +0.4] 4931 
Maine: Portland........___. ESERIES 173, 955 171, 639 25, 380 17, 812 3, 186 1,261 | 7 124,000 2,316; —3.3] +868 
Maryland: Baltimore........).__- icesnasead 904, 357 887, 215 229, 758 146, 363 156, 208 8, 886 | ! 333, 000 17,142} +21] +238 
Massachusetts: 
i hiicncheadenees 3, 114, 916 502, 459 385, 787 188, 202 7,378 | 2,031,000 91, 540 10] +27.7 
iii tectinasinns 257, 398 ¢ 44, 757 55, 004 9, 177 460 148, 000 5,856 | +5.0] +27.7 
Cambridge 279, 795 74, 392 36, 458 19, 176 7A9 149, 000 5, 301 16.2] +13.2 
Fal] River....... 420, 446 32, 377 53, 027 12, 190 RA2 322, 000 16 1.1] +452 
Lawrence........ 209, 330 30, 009 41, 301 5, 460 560 132, 000 2,453 | —17.9] +322 
i icanccedeadenns 416, 082 65, 833 61, 651 13, 841 757 274, 000 3,656) +1.7] +287 
SS 304, 300 54, 702 71, 653 11, 287 658 166, 000 4,183 | —16.4] +314 
RE, 152, 564 49, 764 29,019 4, 484 297 69, 000 5} +116) +247 
New Bedford 359, 143 74, 423 73, 339 10. 669 712 200, 000 1,616} +3.1] +861 
a, 97, 881 31, 236 16, 318 8, 221 106 42, 000 2,28} —83/] +202 
db ciindiciineies 413, 595 117, 287 70, 567 16, 155 586 209, 000 $4,814 +2.9| +261 
eee 513, 329 156, 268 79, 525 21, 562 974 255, 000 3, 237 —7.9| +286 
Michigan 
CO EE cosmid 5, 144,311 | 5, 128,719 715, 065 252, 844 347, 787 5,023 | 3, 808, 000 $15,592 | —1.8] +113.9 
 - 2 A Tape ON iced 512, 485 512. 130 82, 508 52, 561 21, 567 494 355, 000 355 | —5.8 | +147.2 
Grand Rapids_.......___ = SS 741, 997 740, 041 53, 339 95, 340 32, 921 1, 441 557, 000 1956; +.1] +0916 
SESE eae ic consesed 432,096 | 431,718 | * 46,029 46, 922 30, 358 499 | 308, 000 378 | —1.3 | +1355 
-—— s§«§“$.«s« RM A peer RR: 224, 180 223, 505 32, 481 28, 547 15, 097 380 147, 000 675; +.6] +1315 
Minnesota 
ES is cicnmninie’ 879, 492 873, 505 158, 558 108, 424 28, 369 2, 154 576, 000 5,987 | —1.6| +425 
Minneapolis.............]._._- _ ~—RAGRARE 1, 933, 271 | 1,917, 212 480, 275 284, 113 42, 533 4,291 | 1, 106, 000 16, 059 +.2] +227 
wie ~ So Se eee ___ S 1, 104, 188 | 1,097, 852 262, 205 110, 538 19, 359 2,750 703, 000 6, 336 +3.5 | +262 
uri: 
Kansas City..........._. SS 1,051, 741 | 1,039, 702 97,101 | 7 153, 559 ? 10,317 710,725 | 7 768,000 # 12,039 $1.4) 4901 
= i See City and county.| 2,515,993 | 2,487,382 | 176,519] 203,044 46, 644 7,175 | 2,044, 000 28,521 | —1.3] +1143 
peheuste: IRS ss acicicigihdieis et 698, 658 686, 588 * 7,040 82,246 | © 28, 232 2, 070 567, 000 # 12,070 .* 3.8) +4425 
ew Jersey: 
Ee ee 1, 258, 252 | 1, 257, 557 162, 571 23, 299 22, 60 1, 087 |? 1.048, 000 | $605) +3 +62.8 
ASTI BS: (RSA: 1, 904, 218 | 1,990, 797 573, 989 51, 551 67, 479 1,778 |? 1,206, 000 3, 421 +2.8| +345 
, TNS Seer ciasecneed 390, 325, $58 72, 223 15, 742 13, 268 625 | 7 284,000 4,480 | —12.7| +236 
Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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the Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, December 1938—Continued 
[Corrected to Feb. 17, 1939] 






























































— Percentage 
e Public funds change in total 
ital from — 
: Territor riv 
— State and city includec Total! as Works Phat my a % 
to rogress ovem-| Decem- 
em- Total yom ry B.S dependent Pr «La 3| Adminis- ber ber 
r children # tration 1938 1937 
7 earnings 4 
| ii ccneniiicincanans 
New York: | , 
Albany..-- City noes $272, 506 $268, 986 $43, 703 $12, 816 $3, 814 $653 | 7 $208, 000 . —.2 +25. 6 
i. 4 Buffalo... | County... 1, 911, 522 | 1,895,325 | 1,013,076 109, 066 69, 713 4,470 | 699,000 16,197 | +4.1| +187 
8. 6 New Rochelle | City cece 113, 405 113, 220 671, 402 12 12,000 7, 789 29 22, 000 185 +8.8 +119 
New York ee 24, 234, 969 |24, 034, 821 | 6, 859,375 | 1,313,842 | 1, 209, 350 37, 254 |14, 615,000 | ® 200, 148 +4. 5 +7.3 
2.6 Niagara Falls | do on 166, 967 166, 018 65, 905 6, 977 7, 046 90 7 86, 000 Y4y +2.9 +69. 5 
3.8 Rochester . | do : 987, 282 983, 055 451, 145 111, 764 43,719 2, 427 7 374, 000 4, 227 +19 +27.5 
3, 3 Syracuse.. do.. = 560, 258 554,826 | © 244, 881 6 58, 747 ® 15, 307 $891 7 235, 000 8 5, 432 +2.1 +5. 5 
+. 5 Utica.....-- do iad 247, 785 244, 166 70, 011 25, 697 13, 104 354 7 135, 000 3, 619 +4.3 +18. 2 
4.1 Yonkers. . Di daske 360,415} 357,079 | * 115, 104 22, 364 19, 199 412} 200,000 3, +4.5| +119 
2.5 North Carolina: 
Asheville... County... 163, 213 163, 213 3, 207 10, 761 4, 300 945 144,000 }.......-... +2.8 | +132.4 
0. 5 Charlotte do : 103, 080 102, 507 5, 663 14, 407 6, 088 1, 349 75, 000 573 +2.5 | +11L4 
1.6 Greensboro... aati tte 705, 571 105, 520 1, 804 15, 778 6, 701 1, 237 80, 000 51 —.7| +62.7 
-s Winston-Salem | Csdenes 124, 106 119, 863 4, 921 12, 750 5, 167 1, 025 96, 000 4, 243 +5. 2 +66. 8 
3.7 a : do , ..| 1,398, 706 | 1, 395, 667 71, 422 76, 613 21, 755 1, 877 | 1, 224,000 3, 039 —5.8 | +160.4 
Canton do 607, 800 607, 688 48, 791 78, 566 12, 198 2, 133 466, 000 112 —4.9 | +134.4 
a4 Cincinnati_. do 1, 600, 912 | 1, 584, 007 245, 417 180, 813 44, 323 5, 454 | 1, 108,000 16, 905 +7.3 +87.9 
Cleveland do 5, 847, 144 | 5, 803, 485 484, 543 210, 870 101, 282 7,790 | 4,999, 000 43, 659 +1.3 | +139.6 
2.7 Columbus do 1, 113, 767 | 1,110,880 | ¢ 126, 150 150, 492 21, 423 5, 815 807, 000 $2,887) +12) +845 
6.2 Dayton od do aiae 776, 756 775, 972 103, 457 103, 436 15, 499 2, 580 551, 000 784 —1.4 +79.8 
2.4 Springfield _ . . do . 272, 625 272, 625 42, 603 54, 526 6, 600 1, 896 | aa +3.7 | +150.6 
Toledo : do .....| 1,482,695 | 1, 682, 153 101, 301 116, 954 18, 634 4,064 | 1, 441,000 542 +.9 | +-139.3 
6.5 Youngstown do.. 731, 558 731, 234 62, 465 51, 775 14, 019 2,975 | 600,000 324 +.1 | +109.0 
1.7 Oklahoma: Tulsa do 269,977 | 260, 907 12, 937 85, 7 17, 541 2,689 | 142,000 9,070} —.1] +36.5 
Oregon: Portland do — 769, 380 760, 187 129, 996 157, 758 18, 613 4, 820 449, 000 9, 193 +19 +31.6 
0. 8 Pennsylvania 
11 Allentown do a 364, 200 363, 126 54, 193 25, 975 8, 663 5, 295 269, 000 * 1,074 —.2 +39. 9 
4.3 Altoona | do ee 402, 127 402, 021 67, 382 33, 160 11, 545 5, 934 284, 000 106 —4.5 +65. 1 
4.3 Bethlehem do 368, 134 367, 490 51, 686 24, 783 9, 981 5, 040 276, 000 644) —3.9| +43.4 
5.1 Chester. do 393, 122 391, 230 81, 708 33, 669 11, 656 7, 197 257, 000 1,892} —2.0| +36.7 
Erie... | do Ra 493, 011 492, 975 95, 300 49, 539 12, 557 7, 579 328, 000 36 —3.7 +56.1 
9 Johnstown do i 607, 904 607, 533 108, 733 40, 894 21, 841 7, 065 429, 000 371 —1.7 +89. 8 
3.2 Philadelphia do 5,017,429 | 4,953, 541 | 2, 663, 522 355, 102 104, 449 67, 468 | 1, 763,000 ¢ 63, 888 +2. 1 +13.1 
Pittsburgh. do — 4, 591,060 | 4,561, 588 | 1, 308, 074 247, 149 104, 241 37, 124 | 2, 775, 000 ¢ 29, 472 —.7 +50.4 
L.6 Reading do 497, 331 496, 302 82, 799 41, 685 9, 548 9, 270 353, 000 $1, —3.0| +442 
4 Scranton do 1, 363, 292 | 1, 358, 920 181, 750 54, 668 27, 080 9, 422 | 1,086, 000 $4,372| —2.4| +47.1 
i.8 Wilkes-Barre do 1, 797, 147 | 1,794,911 323, 552 61, 765 37, 894 13, 700 | 1, 358, 000 2,236 | —2.1| +217 
4 Rhode Island: Providence | City .| 1,047,029 | 1,040, 238 140, 845 52, 292 Bee Bescaen 828, 000 6, 791 +4.6 +46.0 
South Carolina: Charleston_| County : 204, 920 204, 345 3,912 9, 529 4, 344 560 186, 000 57. —9.9 | +131.1 
8 Tennessee: 
1 Knoxville do 189, 562 187, 932 4, 204 16, 985 14, 852 891 150, 000 1, 630 +.9 | +102.7 
5 Memphis do 308, 351 302, 884 3, 582 37, 373 19, 806 4, 123 238, 000 5,467 | +8.9| +093.5 
. 8 n Nashville | do 226, 133 224, 943 4, 883 26, 355 17, 116 2, 589 174, 000 1, 190 +2.7 | +112.2 
exas: 
.7 Dallas do .| 407, 360 402, 865 29, 638 88, 373 SS 284, 000 4,495 | +3.7| +764 
7 EI Paso do ig 95, 437 971 121 i | Fs: Sea 83, 000 466 —.2| +101.9 
.2 Fort Worth do 357, 872 357, 549 21, 102 " <2 RRS epateegne 269, 000 323 | +20] +52.9 
.2 Houston do 332, 716 330, 417 29, 749 , ARCS: antaaiarips 227, 000 2,209; —6.2| +521 
.2 San Antonio do : ; 342, 357 _ & | anecree |) eee siahieed 274, 000 4, 617 +4.9 +-97.2 
¢! i Salt Lake City do 467, 033 450, 358 36, 663 90, 021 34, 640 1,034 288, 000 $16,675 | +2.9) +26.5 
. Virginia: 
7 Norfolk City 91, 378 90, 726 5, 419 510 392 405 84, 000 $652) +8.5| +58.0 
1 Richmond do 177, 775 170, 212 32, 174 6, 233 1, 293 512 130, 000 7, 563 +5. 6 +57. 1 
2 Roanoke 10 ie 34, 046 34, 046 3, 164 1, 035 576 271 SIE Enassecnuse +2.2| +26.1 
1 Washington: 
6 Seattle : County 1, 176, 956 | 1, 169, 600 138, 153 232, 435 38, 500 8, 512 752, 000 7, 356 +.9 +6.0 
Tacoma do 5R3, 5R6 583, 586 50, 564 92, 196 20, 034 2, 792 "i | eee —2.9) +16.9 
9 West Virginia: Huntington do Ss 237, 664 236, 943 10, 621 1¢, 613 5, 051 658 210, 000 721 +.8 +72. 5 
2 Wisconsin | 
6 Kenosha do 285, 412 285,059 | 34,040 20, 318 15, 371 1, 330 214, 000 353 | —5.6| +78.8 
5 Madison... ES do ee 318, 961 318, 785 27, 116 43, 702 17, 911 1, 056 229, 000 176 +4.0 +50. 6 
5 Milwaukee | BRA aa 2, 617, 192 | 2, 603, 809 515, 246 170, 657 102, 67 8, 320 | 1,807,000 £13,208 | —2.5| +60.0 
5 “a SA 264, 356 263, 349 49, 301 24, 578 17, 699 771 171, 000 1,007 —1.1 | +109.9 
7 
2 1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds. Figures do operated bythe WPA. Figures previously published included only earnings 
not include the cost of administration, materials, equipment, and other of persons certified as in need of relief. 
1 items incident to the operation of work programs. § Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
3 'Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans admin- * Includes estimate. 
5 istered on the basis of need. ’ Figures relate to county. 
‘Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security * Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
8 Act and for States not participating under the act. * Figures relate to city. 
5 ‘ Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings of per- 1° Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
6 sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 1! Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 
cover al] pay-roll periods ended during the month. Figures are not available 2 Estimated. 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
4 Bulletin, March 1939 55 














Table 3.—Amount expended for public and private assistance and for earnings of persons employed on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration, and amount expended per inhabitant, by urban areas, 1938 


[Corrected to Feb. 17, 1939] 


















































Amount ! (in thousands) Amount expended per inhabitant 6 
a 
Public funds Public funds 
State and city beer = in- — 
Coens Sete ay Special Private 
types o , unds ‘ types of | WPA /f 
General WPA General unds § 
Total public Total : public earn- 
relief * assist- earnings * relief ? oasiet ay 
ance ! ance 3 
‘ nanendnanaas 
Alabama: 
Birmingham.............| County......... $6, 902 $82 $583 $6, 237 $1 $16. 00 $0. 19 $1.35 | $14.46] @ 
AE a TS 1, 686 12 134 1, 539 5 14. 24 | 1.13 | 13.00 $0.04 
California | 
Sa DR nnvetitionine 63, 399 16, 964 21, 481 24, 954 339 28.71 7. 68 9. 7: 11. 30 1b 
EE NERY i asdenaindig 16, 881 3, 104 3, 396 10, 381 42 35. 55 6. 54 7.15 | 21.86 09 
Sacramento............../..... Micanccceces 3,352 664 1, 420 1, 268 20 23. 61 4. 68 10.00| 8.93 4 
TIE ities SSIS: 8, 141 1, 461 2, 654 4,025 10 38. 83 6.97 12.66 19.29 
San Francisco... .........|..... unnccs 22, 254 4, 246 4, 124 13, 884 220 35. 08 6. 69 6.50 | 21.89 “35 
Colorado: Denver..........- $6 amadheons 8, 740 778 3, 958 4, 004 34 30. 36 2.70 13.75 | 13.91 2 
Connecticut: 
0 ee ee (0) 662 396 § 5,078 36 (") 4.51 | 2.70 | # 13.13 7 
ESS eter Bi ccancocce 3, 532 744 629 2, 159 195 21. 53 4. 54 3.83 | 13.16 1.19 
New Britain... 7 ESTER 1,390 232 162 996 4 20. 40 3. 40 | 2.38 | 14.62 "08 
I cncusndanceineses Dienentamned Y) 74 632 * 6, 500 60 ( 4. 88 3.88 | $14.03 . 
Delaware: Wilmington... _- ES 2, 273 405 315 1, 553 57 14. 12 2. 51 1. 96 9. 65 35 
District of Columbia: Wash- | 
disdipadnedindadwtl ae 8, 929 614 1, 685 6, 630 192 18. 34 1. 26 3. 46 13. 62 39 
Jacksonville............- County......... 3,910 78 585 3, 246 12 25.14 . 51 3.76 | 20.87 .08 
in si ncinintemaaae deed Renidibumcini 1, 665 69 551 1, 045 52 11. 64 8 3.85] 7.31 7 
Goorin: | CARRERE ENE SLI 7, 847 20s 605 6, 044 55 23. 41 . 89 1.81] 20.71 16 
Illinois: 
ees ee ee 120, 010 33, 322 12, 692 10 73, 996 1,121 33.48 8.37 3.19 21. 92 2B 
a esd itihinied 2,744 445 1, 621 32 24. 56 6. 07 3.98 | 14.51 2 
Indiana: 
EN G2 a a 4,377 414 506 3, 457 7 38. 62 3. 65 4.46) 30.51 0 
ARR ea CER 3, 336 240 527 569 27 22.7 1. 64 3.59] 17.51 B 
Indianapolis. _........._. et “eee 13, 646 1, 649 1,918 10, 079 101 | 32. 29 3. 90 4.54 | 23.85 mM 
i ls. cucccccoccedioceed SSS eines 4, 495 610 3, 421 28. 08 3.81 2.90] 21.37 .05 
: AAT. Eee SS 4,751 221 538 3,902 9) 48. 06 22 5.45 | 40.38 .09 
owa 
Des Moines.............|_._.. EEE, 6, 631 710 1,017 4,904 4| 38.37 411 5.89| 23.37) 0 
ESE sgl asetiinided 2, 615 703 425 1, 487 13 | 25. 72 6. 91 4.18) 14.63 .2 
Kansas: 
SE SE: eal 3, 919 360 382 3,177 2 | 27. 76 2. 55 2.71 | 22.50 01 
sacs dedasinn Saas See ee 1,610 155 280 1,175 6 18. 90 1. 82 3. 29 13. 79 07 
ET TAETAT TS var “ree 2, 41 470 497 1, 57 2 18. 14 3.45 3. 64 11. 55 .0 
Kentucky: Louisville......._]_____ pes 4, 050 10 243 381 3, 426 10 97 11. 50 1.79 1.07 9. 64 31 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans.........__- a 12, 932 538 1, 372 11, 022 115 28.19 | 1.17} 2 4. 03 ) 
I 4 catninsmnsasudlinnsenl __ eae 395 78 213 104 4 3.17 | 1.7 83 . 04 
Maine: Portiend.............] City............ ® 324 211 #1, 194 18 (*) 4. 58 2. 98 8. 87 % 
Maryland: Baltimore____....|____- iastdeoinariniod 9, 805 2, 167 3,776 1 3, 862 7 | 11. 54 | 2. 69 4 4.16 .% 
Massachusetts: | | 
SE NESS 33, 096 5, 989 6, 319 20, 788 959 2. 37 | 7. 67 | 8.09 | 26.61 1.2 
A AMANNNNIG! et 2, 846 438 696 1, 712 49 44. 62 6. 86 | 10.92 | 26.84 | 76 
ATER: SEARS ho cated 3, 470 875 613 1, 982 43 30. 54 | 7.70 10) 17.44) 8 
i a§“<s“ ‘<$s§ Me VSN AAS “SSRN 4, 187 673 755 2, 759 2 36. 33 5.84 f 23. 94 | 01 
APE Itty | ee 2, 544 524 520 1, 500 16 29.91 6.17 6.11 | 17.63 19 
a RE a “ties 4, 753 949 868 2, 936 29 47.42 9. 47 8.66 | 29.29] 2 
MRR Te: anemia 3, 661 552 912 2, 197 38 35.77 5. 39 8.91} 21.47] .37 
i IR Tae 1, 663 493 375 795 (*3) 28. 46 8. 50 6. 46 13.70 | 01 
New Bedford............}..... | | aes 3, 818 845 934 2, 039 19 33. 91 7. 50 | 8.30) 18.11) .16 
A ene ee RA 1, 181 402 270 509 25 18. 09 6.15 4.14 7.80 38 
Springfield Se, ow "Ree 4, 661 1, 408 956 2, 297 55 31. 10 9. 39 6.38 | 15.33 . 36 
RNa TS ae: i cictntticins 5, 722 2, 293 1, 107 2, 322 52 29. 30 11.74 5.67} 11.89 7 
Michigan: 
Ee County......... 69, 986 15, 110 7, 221 47, 655 172 7.05 8.00 3.82) 25.23] .09 
SR Nace s eee 8, 284 1, 928 879 5,477 4 39. 14 9.11 4.15 | 25.88] .02 
SS ees levee | ORE aR 8, 542 764 1, 577 6, 201 19 35. 52 3. 18 6.56 | 25.78 | - 08 
aE De piekd Daa cia 6, 416 1, 445 867 4, 104 3 30. 37 6. 84 4.10 | 19.43 02 
RRR wig Wer Oe 2,977 515 1, 980 10 24. 66 3. 99 4.27) 16.40) 08 
Minnesota: | 
Te La cast 9, 230 1, 592 1, 571 6, 067 5 45.12 7.78 7.68 | 29.66 29 
Minneapolis_.........__- aF ORSERRORS 21, 000 5, 246 3, 741 12,014 122 40. 56 10. 13 7.23] 2.20 a 
SAARC: EET ics saskead 11, 879 2, 815 1, 498 7, 566 72 41. 43 9.82 5.22] 20.39) .% 
Missouri: 
Kaneas City ............ ee 10, 719 1° 810 1, 847 8, 062 10 149 2.10 19 2.03 3.93} 17.14] ™.87 
a naleantamnanaes City and county 26, 121 1,714 2, 787 21, 620 288 25. 27 1. 66 2.69} 20.92 -B 
Nebraska: Omaha__._______- County......._- 8, 043 85 1, 188 6, 770 118 34. 52 . 36 5.10 | 29.06 -51 
New Jersey: | 
Jersey City............-- iii esiccad (®) 2, 404 533 | #10, 242 9 ) | 7. 59 1.68 | #14. 83 08 
= leap ais Pe (%) 5, 942 1, 335 * 14, 198 45 (%) | 13. 43 3.02 | § 17. 03 | +10 
a eames 728” Seen (%) 939 323 #3, 389 29 (*) 7.61 2.62/418.111 «2B 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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cts Table 3.—Amount expended for public and private assistance and for earnings of persons employed on 
3 projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, and amount expended per inhabitant, by urban areas» 
1938—Continued 
(Corrected to Feb. 17, 1939] 
— a 
Amount! (in thousands) Amount expended per inhabitant * 
Public funds Public funds 
ory in- 
Stateandelty = | nded 
vate Special Private Special 5 Private 
ds § General | t¥Pes of WPA funds § General | *¥Pes.of WPA | funds ® 
Total relief 3 public earnings ‘ Total relief 3 public earn- 
assist- 8 . assist- | ings 
ance? ance? 
New York: 
) albany. : $487 $198 | $2,142 $28 (*) $3.82 $1.56 |*$10.11 | $0.22 
0. 04 Buffalo........ County $20, 090 10, 100 1,924 8, 066 202 $26. 35 13. 25 2. 52 10. 58 26 
New Rochelle. EEE 1, 288 780 207 301 1 23. 85 14. 45 3. 83 5. 57 . 03 
1b New York... SESE 267, 473 86, 603 28, 372 152, 408 2, 287 38. 59 12. 51 4.09 21. 99 33 
.00 Niagara Falls ciaaitll ME (*) 655 145 * 735 8 (*) 8. 68 1.92 | #492 ll 
“4 Rochester. ; eis é (9) 4, 309 1, 636 $4,115 44 (%) 13. 13 4.99] *9.71 .14 
05 Syracuse... do... : (*) 3, 522 680 *3,149 50 (*) 16. 83 3.25 | § 10.80 24 
35 <a | do... : (%) 756 436 #1, 483 32 (%) 7.43 4.28 | *7.46 .31 
12 Yonkers. .... ee 3, 983 1, 252 473 2, 258 26 29. 59 9. 30 3. 52 16.77 .19 
North Carolina: } 
4 Asheville... County .._... 1, 556 38 213 1, 305 ottedeaial 15. 88 . 39 2.17 aa 
1. 19 Charlotte. | do... QRS 68 205 715 7 7.72 . 58 1.10 5. 59 ° 
8 Greensboro | / = 1,011 20 284 7 (44) 7. 60 15 2.14 5.32 () 
a Winston-Salem ' “oo 1,174 56 195 923 63 10. 51 - 8 1.75 8. 26 . 57 
3 hio: 
. a do.... P 14, 745 819 1,175 12, 751 32 42. 85 2.38 3.42 | 37.05 .09 
a) Canton...... : 6,750 R66 1, 061 4,823 2 30. 43 3.90 4.78 21.75 .01 
Cincinnati. "eS 16, 751 3, 272 2, 655 10, 824 206 28. 42 5. 55 4. 50 18. 37 35 
-8 Cleveland . . ae , 59, 238 6, 241 3, 602 49, 395 460 49. 30 5.19 3.00 41.11 . 38 
37 Columbus. -. do 11, 191 1,323 2, 056 7,813 26 31.00 3. 66 5.70 21. 64 .07 
16 Dayton .. | es 8, 481 1, 322 1, 436 5, 722 13 31.01 4.84 5. 25 20. 92 . 05 
Springfield - - - do.... 2, 584 4l11 721 | eer 28. 42 4. 52 7.93 4 ¢ =e 
.B Toledo mabe es 18, 332 2,116 1, 639 14, 577 & 62.72 6.09 4.71 41.92 .02 
».) Youngstown... | do 8, 040 786 R38, 6, 416 5 34. 05 3. 33 3. 55 17 -02 
Oklahoma: Tulsa ‘ do | 2, 887 109 1, 091 1, 697 82 15. 39 . 8 5.76 9. 05 44 
06 Oregon: Portland do | 8, 342 1, 352 1, 992 4, 908 23 24. 66 3. 99 5.89 14.78 08 
18 Pennsylvania: 
| Allentown. do | 4, 130 585 5623 3, 022 ll 23. 88 3.38 3.02 17. 48 . 06 
.05 Altoona... de 4, 602 955 619 3, 028 2 32. 91 6. 83 4.43 | 21.65 .01 
-0 Bethlehem - do | 4,147 569 508 3,070 12 24. 50 3. 36 3.00 18. 14 .06 
Chester... do | 4,218 719 637 2, 862 ZB 15. 05 2. 57 2.27 10. 21 .08 
.8 Erie do 5, 348 R97 857 3, 594 (1%) 30. 51 5.12 4.89 20. 50 () 
12 Johnstown do 6, 224 1, 306 785 4, 133 4 30. 64 6. 43 3. 86 20. 35 .02 
Philadelphia do 54, 130 29, 150 6, 239 18, 741 570 27.75 14. 94 3. 20 9. 61 29 
01 Pittsburgh do 48, 836 14, 652 4, 675 29, 509 290 35. 53 10. 66 3.40 21. 47 -21 
7 Reading do | 5, 484 1, 051 781 3, 652 15 23. 66 4. 53 3.37 | 15.76 .07 
. 09 8eranton . ; lo 14, 684 1, 905 1, O85 11, 694 41 7.31 6.14 3.49 37. 68 18 
a} Wilkes-Barre - do 19, 945 3, 642 1, 371 14, 932 21 44.81 8.18 3. 08 33. 55 . 05 
Rhode Island: Providence. City | (*) 1, 498 832 8, 976 73 (*) 5. 92 3.29 | § 16.62 -29 
7) South Carolina: Charleston .| County 1, 904 38 207 1, 659 6 18. 84 . 387 2. 05 16. 42 -06 
04 Tennessee: 
-% Knoxville. do } 1, 799 56 385 1, 358 6 11. 54 36 2. 47 8.71 . 04 
2% Memphis... do | 2, 798 24 737 2, 037 49 9.13 08 2.40 6. 65 -16 
Nashville___. do 2,111 37 496 1, 578 16 9. 47 17 2. 22 7.08 .07 
. 23 Texas: 
76 TDallas__. do | 3, 963 253 1, 061 2, 649 52 12.17 .78 3. 26 8.13 -16 
. 8 E! Paso_. io 866 | 1 135 730 5 6. 59 01 1.03 5. 55 -04 
-01 Fort Worth do 3, 695 200 772 2,723 4 18. 7 1.01 3.91 13. 78 .02 
YW Houston de 3, 612 | 324 849 2, 439 31 10. 05 . 90 2.36} 6.79 .09 
4 San Antonic io 3, 121 732 2, 389 42 Y { =a 2.50) 8.17 -i4 
.37 Utah: Salt Lake City io | 4, 809 | 475 1, 520 2, 814 (3) 24. 78 2. 45 7.83 | 14.50} (%) 
mi) | Virginia: | | 
16 Norfolk City R98 | 56 5 837 10 6. 93 4 04 6. 45 -08 
38 Richmond do 1, 634 | 341 35 1, 258 | 73 8. 93 1. 86 19] 6.88 -40 
36 Roanoke... : do 393 | 39 6 348 | 5. 67 . 56 .08 SY eas 
277 Washington: 
Seattle ___ County | 14,061 | 1, 942 3, 356 8, 763 72 30. 34 4.19 7.24] 18.91 16 
09 Tacoma... do | #676 | 631 1, 388 7 | He 40.75 3.85 8.47] 28.43 |........ 
.02 West Virginia: Huntington... do 2, 480 138 196 2, 146 10 27.32 1. §2 2.16 23. 64 10 
.6 Wisconsin } 
02 Kenosha__. a 3, 183 | 451 417 2, 315 4 50. 30 7.13 6.59 | 36.58 - 06 
.8 Madison__. ais  *aes | 3.119 | 206 685 2, 138 4 27. 66 2. 62 6. 07 18. 97 .03 
Milwaukee. _. ‘ ESS 27, 596 | 4, 837 3, 071 19, 688 167 38. 05 6. 67 4.23 27.15 -B 
.~ Racine. _.... ae do..... 2, 602 470 474 1, 658 13 28. 84 5. 21 5. 25 18. 38 -15 
° ’ ! 
ry ) 
' Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds. Figures do 4 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
37 not include the cost of adn tration, materials, equipment, and other * Computed from figures for total population of areas as given in Fifteenth 
-B items incident to the operation of work programs Census of the United States; 1980: Population, Vol. 1. 
-51 ‘Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered ’ Less than 1 cent. 
on the basis of need § Figures relate to county. 
- 03 ‘Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security * Figures not shown since earnings on WPA projects are not available fer 
«10 Act and for States not participating under the act same areas as those covered by the other forms of aid. 
2B ‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings of per- 10 Figures relate to city. 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 1! Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore, 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during the month. Figures are not available 12 Less than $1,000. 
for these areas for earnings of persons mployed on projects other than those 18 Reports incomplete. 
Operated by the WPA. Monthly figures previously published included 
only earnings of persons certified as in need of relief 
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need, by the standards set for relief, by the 
length of time the various programs have been in 
operation, and also by State and local financial 
resources. The figures presented should not be 
interpreted as indicative of the adequacy of as- 
sistance granted to recipients. 

Expenditures per inhabitant from public funds 
in 1938 for all assistance and earnings ranged from 
$3.17 in Shreveport, Louisiana, to $52.72 in Toledo, 
Ohio. In 43 urban areas the amount spent per 
inhabitant was $30 or more; in 9 it was less than 
$10. 


January 1929-December 1938 


During the 10-year period January 1929-—De- 
cember 1938, $6,853 million was expended from 
public and private funds for assistance and for 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated 
under the Civil Works Program and by the WPA 
in the 116 urban areas. Of the total amount 
spent, 96.6 percent was from public funds and 





only 3.4 percent from private funds. Genera] 
relief amounted to $3,059 million and comprised 
44.6 percent of the total; earnings of persons em. 
ployed on projects operated by the WPA totaled 
$2,546 million and constituted 37.2 percent of the 
total; earnings of persons employed under the 
Civil Works Program totaled $301 million, or 4.4 
percent of the total; the three special types of 
public assistance accounted for $713.4 million 
and formed 10.4 percent of the total. The re- 
mainder, $232.5 million, comprising 3.4 percent 
of the total, was expended from private funds. 

Table 4 and chart I show the rapid growth 
in the volume of assistance and earnings on work 
projects operated under the Civil Works Program 
and the WPA. They also serve to illustrate the 
fundamental changes which have occurred in the 
10-year period in the forms of assistance and in 
the sources of funds. 

Throughout the whole 10-year period public 
funds financed by far the largest part of the total 


Table 4.—Amount expended for public and private assistance and for earnings of persons employed under the Civil 
Works Program and on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, 116 urban areas, 1929-38 
























































Public funds 
Year Total ! . ie Works Private 
General Special types Civil Works | Progress Ad- funds 
Total relief 3 of public | Program‘ | ministra- 
assistance 4 | _ | Ge ~’ 
Amount (in thousands) 

Total__ $6, 853, 003 $6, 620, 532 $3, 059, 190 $713, 350 | $301, 250 $2, 546, 742 $232, 471 
47, 215 35, 785 16, 426 19, 359 | 7 11, 430 
75, 671 57, 555 35, 480 22, 075 18, 116 
= 177, 840 126, 330 90, 819 35, 511 51, 510 
EE ee eae 319, 405 260, 502 217, 281 43, 220 | 58, 903 
aati cinne ad ona tie weeded a bneinmbeabtinaind 535, 453 505, 841 401, 852 42, 257 | 61, 732 29, 612 
I ait caer ial ant arcing tpn aetibptintlinienandieedetbtetaninaninini 914, 574 898, 461 614, 266 44, 678 239, 518 16, 113 

ERE a a eee ee 990, 937 978, 181 773, 767 60, B50 143, 564 12,7. 
I a a aarti antl ce almmeniall 1, 260, 040 1, 248, 390 300, 133 91, 800 | 856, 457 11, 650 
EE SS a ae ee ean RE eee 1, 099, 562 1, 088, 108 284, 469 155, 774 | 647, 865 11,464 
a a ea aera see Se a 1, 432, 306 1, 421, 379 324, 697 197, 826 | 898, 856 10,927 

| arte) 2 : 
Percentage distribution 
100. 0 96. 6 44.6 10.4 4.4 | 37. 2 34 
100.0 75. 8 34.8 41.0 | 4.2 
100.0 76. 1 46.9 29. 2 | 23.9 
100. 0 71.0 51.0 20.0 | 29.0 
100.0 81.6 68.0 13.6 | in 13.4 
100.0 04.5 75. 1 7.9 | 11.5 5.5 
106.0 98. 2 67.1 4.9 | 26. 2 1.8 
100. 0 98.7 78. 1 6.1 14.5 L3 
100.0 99.1 23.8 7.3 | 68.0 9 
100.0 99.0 25. 9 14.2 | 58.9 10 
100.0 99.3 22.7 13.8 | 62.8 1 
| | 














1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 
expense is not included, except under the Civil Works 
Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on the basis of need. 
4 Includes data for States administering t_— under the Social Security 
Act and for States not pastel ting under act. 
‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings of all 
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persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the adminis 
trative staff. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics, represent earnings of 
all persons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas. 
Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons employed on 
projects other than those operated by the WPA. Annual figures previously 
published included only earnings of persons certified as in need of relief. 
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bill. Public funds represented an increasing 
share of the total bill for assistance, rising from 
75.8 percent in 1929 to 99.3 percent in 1938. 

The total amount expended in 1938 amounted 
to $1,432 million, approximately 30 times as much 
as was spent in 1929, $47.2 million. The rate of 
increase in the amount expended from public 
funds was even more marked; in 1938, $1,421 
million was expended as compared with $35.8 
million in 1929—almost a 40-fold increase. Pri- 
vate funds followed a different trend. Although 
the total and the amount spent from public funds 
over the 10-year period rose continuously, the 
amount spent from private funds rose from $11.4 
million in 1929 to a peak of $58.9 million in 1932. 
Thereafter the amount spent from private funds 
declined rapidly for the next 3 years and then at 
a lessened rate until 1938, when the amount ex- 
pended was $10.9 million, or $0.5 million less 
than had been spent in 1929. 

Further analysis of these data reveals the 
marked changes which occurred in the relief pat- 
tern in the 116 urban areas over the 10-year 
period. During the first 4 years of the decade, 
assistance was given for the most part in the form 
of direct relief in cash or in kind to needy persons 
and was financed entirely from State and local 
funds and from private funds. The amount spent 
for relief in these 4 years totaled $620.1 million. 
More than three-fourths of this amount was from 
State and local funds. 

During the last 6 years of the decade, the 
Federal Government carried a large share of the 
public-assistance burden. Earnings on work pro- 
grams became the predominant form of relief, 
and there was also marked expansion in the special 
types of public assistance. In the late spring of 
1933, with the creation of the FERA, Federal 
funds were first made available for general relief 
to needy persons. The effect of the entrance of 
the Federal Government into the relief programs 
is clearly shown in the figures for general relief for 
1933 as compared with 1932; the amounts ex- 
pended in these 2 years were $401.8 million and 
$217.2 million, respectively. 

Toward the close of 1933 the Civil Works Pro- 
gram was inaugurated by the Federal Government. 
This program was administered by the Civil Works 
Administration and Civil Works Service. The 
former provided jobs on construction projects, 
and the latter operated work projects for clerical 
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Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 ur- 
ban areas in the United States, January 1929-Decem- 
ber 1938 
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and professional workers. The Civil Works 
Program drew about half its workers from relief 
rolls and the other half from the general ranks of 
the unemployed without the application of a 
means test. After about 5 months of operation 
the Civil Works Program was terminated. Earn- 
ings under this program in the 116 urban areas 
amounted to approximately $300 million. This 
amount includes earnings of the administrative 
staff. ‘The decision to terminate the Civil Works 
Program and to replace it with a program of work 
projects on a straight relief basis resulted in the 
inauguration of the Emergency Work Relief 
Program of the FERA. Expenditures under this 
program, which began in April 1934 and continued 
into the latter half of 1935, are included in pay- 
ments for general relief. In 1934 payments for 
general relief, including direct and work relief, 
amounted to $614.3 million, more than 50 percent 
above the 1933 expenditure for this type of 
assistance. In chart I payments for direct and 
work relief under the FERA program are not 
shown separately because grants to persons receiv- 
ing work relief under this program were deter- 
mined on a budget-deficit basis in the same manner 
as direct-relief benefits. 

The FERA program was continued throughout 
1935 although at a much reduced rate during the 
latter half of the year. By the end of 1935 final 
FERA grants to the States had been determined, 
and the responsibility for general relief had been 
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returned to the States and localities. Payments 
for general relief in 1935, however, amounted to 
a larger sum than in any other year of the decade— 
$773.8 million. In May 1935, the WPA was 
created to coordinate all emergency employment 
activities of the Federal Government and to 
operate work projects. Earnings of all persons 
employed on work projects operated by the WPA 
within the 116 urban areas amounted to $143.6 
million during 1935. Such earnings did not as- 
sume large proportions until the closing months of 
the year. 

In 1936 the shifts in emphasis which had been 
initiated in 1935 became more marked. Earnings 
on projects operated by the WPA increased to 
$856.5 million, and payments for general relief 
declined 61.2 percent to $300.1 million. From 
1936 to 1937 earnings of persons employed on proj- 
ects operated by the WPA declined to $647.9 
million, and obligations incurred for general relief 
decreased to $284.5 million. In 1938 earnings on 
projects operated by the WPA reached a higher 
level than in any previous year—$898.9 million. 
Payments for general relief likewise moved upward 
in 1938 and amounted to $324.7 million in that 
year. 





The amount spent for the aged, dependent chi}. 
dren, and the blind in the 116 urban areas totaled 
$19.4 million in 1929. Expenditures for these 
three types of public assistance continued 
general rise until 1938 when the total amounted to 
$198 million. From 1935 to 1936, the first year 
of payments under the Social Security Act, the 
rise was more than 50 percent, from $60.9 million 
to $91.8 million. For the next year the per- 
centage increase was even greater, almost 70 per- 
cent, from $91.8 million to $155.8 million. From 
1937 to 1938 the increase amounted to approxi- 
mately 27 percent, or $42.0 million. 


General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, January 1939 


Reports on general relief operations in January 
were received from public agencies in 16 large 
cities of the United States,’ including all cities 
with populations of 400,000 or more except Boston, 
Cincinnati, and New Orleans. Rochester, New 
York, is also included, although it is smaller than 
the others. In both Los Angeles and San Francisco 

! Fora history of this project, see “Interchange of Relief Information Among 


Departments of Public Welfare of Large Cities,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 14-18. 


Table 5.—General relief in selected cities: Cases aided, amount of relief, proportion of single-person cases, and 
percentage change from previous month, January 1939 















































General relief during January 1939 
—— 
Ti Percentage change 
Single-person cases | Sem December = 
City or county agency Number Obligations Average ae 
of cases incurred amount — 
receiving for relief to per family 
relief cases | case Average Percent | Number | Amount 
amount | of total 7 [ - of obliga- 
per case | cases | © tions 
a anne 9, 066 $240, 825 (?) (2) 29.5 | +8. 1 +12.9 
i ag ie pele iain 22, 316 866, 559 $44. 38 $20. 67 | 23.4 | + +8.9 
Ciieage........ 3 106, 954 42, 888, 805 () (2) | 47.4 +3.8 +.9 
Cleveland.___._ 17, 786 455, 690 32. 73 15. 25 | 40.7 | +8. ( +14.2 
I sininesiteniil 20, 069 680, 894 35. 97 26. 45 | 21.5 11.4 +10.2 
District of Columbia 1, 609 42, 765 31. 59 19. 26 | 40. 6 +5. 2 +6.9 
Los Angeles:§ | 
Department of Charities_................ nals 18, 036 389, 312 33. 02 15. 80 66.4 +1 +24 
State Relief Administration ee 30, 764 1, 185, 345 41.37 17. 61 12.0 | +12 +14.6 
Milwaukee #........_-.. sae aatad 23, 393 ¢ 578, 660 30. 00 11.70 28.8 +1.8 +9.2 
el 15, 596 464, 937 34. 13 20 60 31.9 | +4.7 +8.3 
i iiitnitdhhscthanenadonsccinsbonstistecstsscesssecssnets 17, 516 561, 258 37. 18 21. 45 32. 6 | +.7 +2.9 
DEL LLL AAS Ae ae anne aaa 167, 784 7, 064, 453 49. 56 28. 22 34.9 +4 +4.2 
ees TEPER IIA ae 7 84, 448 2, 564, 426 ( () 41.4 +4. 4 —3.5 
| | aa OSI LE LEST TSP EMR ELES 7 51, 164 1, 431, 023 () (2) 37.2 +f +2.7 
ask teas anh iadiaeiniimad 10, 021 416, 352 46. 49 18. 40 17.6 | +2. 6 +12 
San Francisco: | 
PCa 3, 679 106, 902 51. 27 21. 65 75.0 | +1.1) +1.3 
i iy AeORONOND........ .o.cnnsencasecceecsGunsces 6, 797 209, 213 40. 40 15. 82 39.1 33. 5 +u.4 
aE RR IT IE ARE tel 7, 152 148, 000 27.92 9. 03 38.3 +9. 6 | —7.5 
' 
! Obligations incurred from State and local funds. Administrative ex- ‘ Includes $187,988 for cases receiving aid from special departments: Trans 
pense, nonrelief expense, and expense for special programs, hospitalization, portation Service, $14,492; Children’s and Mino rs” Service, $50 ; Nursing 
and burials are not included. Home Service, $849; Veterans’ Service, $104,721; and Shelter Division, $17,714. 


3 Data not available. 

+ Includes 9,402 cases receiving aid from special departments: Transporta- 
tion Service, 625; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,137; Nursing Home 
Service, 28; Veterans’ Serv ice, 3,270; and Shelter Division, 3, 342. 
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§ Includes data for entire county in which city is locat ted 

* Includes $20,131 which was estimated as covering the cost of operating the 
commissary. 

7 Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted m 
once during the month. 
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two agencies administer general relief; the State _include costs of burials and hospitalization, value 
Relief Administration gives assistance to em- of surplus commodities, cost of transient care in 
ployable cases through its local offices, while un- _——overnight shelters, cost of certification to other 
employable cases are cared for by the county programs, sponsors’ contributions to WPA proj- 
departments of public welfare. There are, there- ects, or administrative expense. The compara- 
fore, two reports from each of these cities. In bility of the averages is affected, however, by 
comparing the general relief operations of Los variations in administrative practices with respect 
Angeles and San Francisco with those of other to the items for which allowance is made in the 
cities it is necessary to consider the combined budget, such as clothing, shelter, and medical 
reports of both agencies. care. Another factor affecting comparability is 

Every city reported increases in January in variation in the methods of distributing relief; 
the number of cases aided. (See table 5.) In __ i.e.,in cash or through orders on vendors, or, as in 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, however, the increases Milwaukee, through the commissary. 


in cases aided were accompanied by decreases in Any comparison of average amounts of relief 
the amount of relief extended. per case should also take into consideration turn- 

over in the case load. Accession and separation 
Comparison of Amount of Relief Per Case rates, shown in table 6, are based on the average 


Figures are available from 14 agencies covering number of cases open at the beginning and the 
the amount extended from general relief funds to end of the month. In Detroit and Milwaukee 
family cases and to single-person cases. The accession rates in January were 34.4 and 23.0, 


average amount of relief per family case ranged respectively, and separation rates were 24.3 and 
from $27.92 in St. Louis to $51.27 in the Public 19.1. The accession rate in the State Relief 
Welfare Department of San Francisco; the aver- Administration of San Francisco was 45.6 and 
age amount per single-person case varied from the separation rate 15.3. Case-load movements 
$9.03 in St. Louis to $28.22 in New York City. in other agencies were relatively more stable. In 
The average amounts of relief per case arecom- New York City the accession rate was only 6 
parable insofar as it has been possible to achieve _ percent and the separation rate 3.6 percent. 
comparability by definition. The Federal defini- Another factor to be taken into consideration 
tion of obligations incurred for relief does not in comparing data on the average amount of relief 


Table 6.—CGeneral relief cases opened and closed and net change in case load by specified reasons, in selected cities, 
January 1939 












































| i 
Net change in case load by specified reasons 
Cases opened during | -p Cases closed during i 
the month P beer bene a the month | ‘Total net 
ea eines open pam aeate in Losses or gainsin— | Receipt or 
7” 7 | S ol wait aan a cessation o 
| =o | anes lead - | unemploy- Other 
’ Accession wins | Number Separation | WPA em- |Regularem-| ment com- 
ee rate | | 2 ' rate ! ployment | ployment | pensation 
| 
Baltimore 1, 202 14.3 9, 256 | 479 5.7 +723 +4 +363 +2 +354 
Buffalo 2,143 10.1 3 22, 781 917 4.3 +1, 226 —ll +1, 006 +591 — 360 
Chicago ‘ 8, 510 7.8 116, 185 | 4,741 4.3 +3, 769 +2, 320 +1, 725 (3) —276 
Cleveland 1, 670 9.2 19, 416 72 5.4 +698 + 246 +163 (4) +289 
Detroit... 5, 708 34.4 21, 454 4, 026 24.3 +1, 682 +314 +423 +1, 237 — 292 
District of Columbia 238 13.7 1, 903 85 4.9 +153 —3 8 Ticsmweienetaal +157 
Los Angeles 
Department of Charities 1, 622 | 9.5 18, 567 1, 253 7.3 +369 —4 | nee +470 
State Relief Administratior 5, 732 21.0 31, 371 2, 532 9.3 +3, 200 +990 +2, 344 +306 —440 
Milwaukee 4, 468 | 23.0 23, 481 3, 700 19.1 +768 +446 +451 +104 —233 
Minneapolis | 1, 846 | (5) (') $1, 150 (5) +696 +463 +652 (*) —419 
Newark 1, 151 6.7 18, 207 1, 126 6.6 +25 +128 +67 (4) —170 
New York 9, ORF | 6.0 173, 065 5, O67 3.6 +3, 999 +708 (5) —651 (5) 
Philadelphia ? 7,978 10.1 85, 475 4, 459 5.6 +3, 519 +2, 174 +1, 883 +36 — 574 
Pittsburgh 76.628 14.1 51, 874 2, 985 6.3 +3, 643 2, 006 +1, 854 +150 — 387 
Rochester 862 8.7 10, 594 | 451 4.5 +411 +18 +271 +23 +99 
San Francisco | 
Public Welfare Department 314 9.2 3,714 285 8.3 +29 (8) | (8) (5) (4) 
State Relief Administratior 2, 475 | 45.6 | 7,080 | 832 15.3 +1, 643 (5) (8) (8) (3 
St. Louis 871 12.8 | 7, 354 272 4.0 +599 +526 | —47 (*) +120 
i 
' 
! The base used is the average of the number of cases open at the beginning 4 Data not reported separately. 
of the month and the number « pen at the end of the month. § Data not available. 
1 Excludes 36 cases closed and re« pened the same month for supplementa- * Estimated by city on the basis of an incomplete count. 
tion. ? Represents number actually added to the assistance rolls rather than the 
Unemployment compensation is not yet payable in Illinois. number of cases formally approved, as shown in table 8. 
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Table 7.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
January 1939 

















Percent of general relief cases which also 
receive '— 
Earni E U 
receiv- | Earn: arn- nem- 
City or county agency ing |undert ings ploy- Old-age r — 4 
* | relief | Works | from | ment | i.cict-| ent 
Rroeress |gweular| com: | “ance | chil 
tration | ment tion dren 
Baltimore... ........- CO 1.2 1.6 1.3 31.1 
TTT 22, 316 28.1 8.6 .3 2.0 1.1 
I terse: tnctvmni 106, 954 3.4 () (*) 2.1 () 
Cleveland...........- 17, 786 17.3 11.8 @) @® () 
TTR , 069 10.4 5.9 3.1 | | er 
Los Angeles: State 
Relief Adm__._._.__|5 28, 839 1.2 () | ccceiad 
Milwaukee._......... 23, 393 20.8 4.6 1.1 1.0 1 
Minneapolis... ....._- 15, 596 26.4 7.5 () 3.9 3.5 
SRT 17, 516 4.1 25.7 i Se See 
5 eneeS 167, 5.5 (3) - 2.4 1.2 
Philadelphia__.....__. 581,016 .6 @® 4 (@) (3) 
; eee 548, 889 3.0 @) hy ae () 
Rochester............ 10, 021 5.8 1.1 6 4.8 2.7 
San Francisco: State 
Relief Adm....____- 56,248 3.0 @) | ee Se 

















1 Data on the number of general relief cases which also receive aid to the blind 
are available for 3 cities: Baltimore, Buffalo, and Milwaukee. The number of 
these cases is small: 0.1 percent of the cases receiving relief in Baltimore and 
Buffalo, and less than 0.1 percent in Milwaukee. 

? Includes cases in households also receiving earnings on work projects or 
student aid under the NYA. 

3 Data not available. 

4 Unemployment compensation is not yet payable in [linois. 

§ Cases open on the last day of the month. 

* The base used is the number of cases receiving relief, rather than the 
figures shown in the first column of this table. 

? Includes — { eases in which 25 percent or more of the amount of the 
budget is earned. 


per case is the extent to which the aid granted 
from general relief funds is in addition to other 
income or assistance. Thirteen agencies reported 
the number of cases in which general relief supple- 
mented WPA earnings. (See table 7.) From 10 
to 26 percent of the cases aided in four cities— 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis— 
were cases in which general relief supplemented 
WPA earnings. The Department of Public Wel- 
fare in Baltimore does not supplement earnings 
on WPA projects, but in 31 percent of the cases in 
this city general relief supplemented grants for 
aid to dependent children. 


Effect of Employment on the General Relief 
Case Load 


Tables 8 and 9 present data on specified reasons 
for opening and closing general relief cases in 
January. Loss of employment other than on 
Federal work programs was reported as the reason 
for 25 percent or more of the openings in 11 of the 
14 agencies reporting on this item. In these 11 
agencies the percentage of such cases ranged from 
25 in Milwaukee to 65 in Buffalo. Obtaining 
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regular employment accounted for more than 25 
percent of the closings in nine cities. Of these 
Cleveland had the lowest rate, 28 percent, oa 
Newark the highest, 49 percent. 

In 12 of the 15 agencies for which data are 
available on these items the net increase in Case 
load during the month was due, in part at least, 
to the fact that cases opened through loss of 
regular employment exceeded the number closed 
because such employment was obtained. (See 
table 6.) 


Effect of WPA Employment on the General 
Relief Case Load 


Loss of WPA employment was reported as the 
reason for 20 to 35 percent of all openings during 
the month in seven cities—Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles (State Relief Administration), Min- 
neapolis, Newark, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh— 
and accounted for 65 percent of the openings in 
St. Louis. 
WPA accounted for 20 percent or more of the 
closings in Cleveland and Rochester. 

In 13 of the 16 agencies reporting the number 
of cases opened on loss of WPA employment and 
the number closed through transfer to the WPA 
there was a net increase in case load as a result of 
these factors. 


Cases closed by reason of transfer to 


Table 8.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, January 1939 


























General relief cases opened during January 1939 
Percent opened for specified reason 
City or county agency = 
- canetan- a 
um- oymen at | Cessation 
color the names | of unem- | 
~ orks pon mel nloyment | Other 
rogress : com pensa- 

Adminis- | ™ent tlon 

tration 
Baltimore............. 1, 202 2.4 36.9 | 1.4 59.3 
I 2, 143 1.6 64.5 | 29.7 4.2 
RT 8, 510 30. 6 38.3 (: 31.1 
Cleveland...........-. 1, 670 28.2 26.0 | 45.8 
a .| 5,708 7.8 18.0 23.8 60.4 
Los Angeles: State Re- 

lief Administration..| 5, 732 20. 6 54.8 | 9.3 15.3 

Milwaukee......____. 4, 468 16.7 25.0 | 4.0 4.3 
Minneapolis...........| 1,846 30.6 45.0 | Q “4 
| 5 ARS 1, 151 21.0 | 54.1 24.9 
SS ae 9, 966 12.0 @) | 3.1) @ 
Philadelphia. . _..--- 48,219 31.9 44.3 | 5.6 18.2 
a 46,614 34.1 5.0 | 7.1] 13.8 
ae 862 8.6 53.4 3.0 35.0 
i > eee 871 65.0 1.4 | --| 33.6 





1 Unemployment compensation {s not yet payable in [linois. 

1 Data not reported separately. 

3 Data not avaiable. 

4 These figures differ from the number of cases shown in table 6, since the 
latter represent the number actually added to the assistance rolls rather than 
the number of cases formally approved. 
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ect of Unemployment Compensation on the 
General Relief Case Load 


Data for January 1939 on the number of general 
relief cases opened because of the cessation of 
unemployment benefits and the number of cases 
closed because of the receipt of unemployment 
compensation are reported in table 10. Figures 
on cases opened because of the termination of 
unemployment benefits are available for 9 cities; 
figures on cases closed because benefits were re- 
ceived are given for 10 cities. One of the 16 cities 
reporting on general relief case loads, Chicago, is 
in a State in which unemployment benefits are 
not payable until July. Three cities—Cleveland, 
Newark, and St. Louis—are in States in which 
benefits first became payable in January 1939. 
No figures are available for these cities; because of 
waiting-period requirements, few benefits could 
have been paid in this month. 

‘Lhirty percent of the cases opened by the relief 
agency in Buffalo and 24 percent in Detroit were 
those in which benefit rights were exhausted. In 
Los Angeles and Pittsburgh 7 percent of the open- 
ings were for this reason, and in the remaining 
five cities less than 6 percent. 

Approximately 10 percent of the cases closed in 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh during the month 
were cases in which relief was no longer necessary 
following the receipt of unemployment benefits. 
In each of the other eight cities closings because of 
receipt of unemployment compensation accounted 
for not more than 6 percent of total closings. 

Only in Buffalo and Detroit did cases opened 
because of cessation of benefits constitute more 
than 2 of every 100 cases receiving relief. In 
Buffalo 3 and in Detroit 7 of every 100 cases aided 
in January were those opened for this reason. 

Cases closed on receipt of benefits amounted to 
less than 1 per 100 cases receiving relief in every 
reporting city. 

Ten agencies reported the number of cases in 
which general relief was granted to supplement 
unemployment benefits. (See table 7.) In only 
Detroit and the State Relief Administration of 
Los Angeles were the numbers of such cases as 
high as 3 of every 100 cases receiving relief. The 
latter agency handles only employable cases. 
When the number of cases receiving relief from the 
Department of Charities is included in the base 
for the purpose of computing the rate, the number 
of cases receiving general relief to supplement 
unemployment benefits in Los Angeles is only 
2 per 100 cases aided. 


Table 9.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, January 1939 





} General relief cases closed during January 1939 



























































] 
| Percent closed for specified reason 
| ——— = 
City or county agency | Transferred to— Relief no longer needed 
Number | ee All other 
= reasons 
| Works Special Saenlarern.| Lacreased | Unemploy- 
| Progress | types of | Other relief| or earnings | mentcom-| gsr 
Adminis- public status I bi —— or other | pensation . 
tration! | assistance aw income received 
Baltimore... 479 5.6 5.6 16.9 6.9 3.2 57.2 46 
Buffalo... .. | 917 7.6 5.0 4.8 40.8 14.9 4.9 19.2 2.8 
Chicago... .. } 4, 741 6.0 5.7 2 32.4 3.7 ee SSR 52.0 
Cleveland... _. 972 23. 8 (3) 17.5 | 28.0 11.3 (4) ree 
Detroit... .. aie 4, 026 3.4 5.6 3 15.1 1.7 0 6.2 4.7 
District of Columbia &5 4.7 22.4 Pe 1.2 4.7 peut 67.0 
Los Angeles: 
Department of Charities | 1, 253 7 3.0 30.0 7.7 12.6 ai 6.6 39.4 
State Relief Administration | 2, 532 7.6 s 7.2 31.5 1.2 8.9 amiga 42.8 
Milwaukee. ___. | 3, 700 8.6 1.6 1.5 18.1 18.8 2.0 25.9 23.5 
Minneapolis... . : } 1, 150 8.8 3.3 tae 15. 6 ; mais 72.3 }.. mn 
Newark... 1, 126 10.1 (*) ae 49.3 0) (*) 40.6 ) 
New York aS | 5, 967 9.2 8.0 1 $2.9 (*) 6.0 10.3 33. 5 
Philadelphia... } 4, 459 11.0 7.9 (4) 39.4 7.7 9.5 2.0 22.5 
Pittsburgh. _. 2, 985 10.4 6.0 () 37.5 14.3 10.8 1.3 19.7 
Rochester ___ 451 3 y eA 41.9 13. 5 k, 5 eS 22.2 
San Francisco | 
Public Welfare Department —_—— 285 re 12.3 38.2 (5 (5) (5) (‘5 (® 
State Relief Administration____. aauane &32 14.0 so 16.8 19.2 5 Rae 44.0 
is ara a 272 15.1 18.4 SS 21.7 10.7 , ae otra 26. 4 
! Includes cases closed by transfer to the NYA and CCC. ‘ Data not reported separately. 
1 Unemployment compensation is not yet payable in Illinois. + Data not available. 
‘ Included in transfer to other relief status. 
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Table 10.—Cases opened because of cessation or closed because of receipt of unemployment compensation in 
selected cities, January 1939 





























————, 
Cases opened during January Cases closed during January 
eet 
ied Because of the cessation of unem- Becau x of the receipt of unempjpy. 
ceiving re- ployment compensation ment compensation 
Clty or county eguney lief during ——. 
ote Total Per 100 ie ee Total Per 100 Pett 
Number | S8S¢5 re- cases Number | C#S€5 re- 
ceiving opened ceiving Cases 
relief t relief Closed 
a 
el aticinicietineninedininnibanameives 9, 064 1, 02 17 0.2 1.4 479 15 0.2 22 
B dint ntiteeanind timauminmneritnmee tinted 22, 316 2,141 636 2.8 29.7 917 45 .2 49 
Caen 20, 069 5, 708 1, 356 6.8 23.8 4, 026 119 .6 20 
CC ELE LEE 48, 800 7,354 532 1.1 7.2 3, 785 226 5 4.0 
CTA APT PD 23, 393 4, 468 177 .8 4.0 3, 700 73 ‘a 20 
ERAN AT tee 167, 784 9, 966 309 -2 3.1 5, 967 360 a 60 
Si ppcicumcrccssccsavtnenenccnseese 84, 448 8, 219 459 5 5.6 4, 459 23 5 05 
RT aR 51, 164 6, 614 472 9 7.1 2, 985 322 6 10.8 
pqumegrecesasecusenenenccssesneeces 10, 021 862 26 .3 3.0 451 3 (?) 7 
I cnairatenatmenainninnaiitnndial 10, 476 2, 789 () (*) (*) 1,117 45 4 40 




















1 Includes data on relief to employable cases which is administered by the 
State Relief Administration, and relief to unemployable cases which is 
administered by the Department of Charities. For the State Relief Ad- 
ministration 1.7 per 100 cases receiving relief and 9.3 per 100 cases opened were 
eases 0} because of cessation of unemployment benefits: 0.7 per 100 
cases receiving relief and 8.9 per 100 cases were cases because 
of receipt of benefits. 


2 Less than 0.1 percent. 

+ Includes data on relief to employable cases which is administered } 
the State Relief Administration, and relief to unemployable cases which 
is administered by the Public Welfare Department. For the State Relief 
Administration 0.7 per 100 cases receiving relief and 54 per 100, cases closed 
were closed on receipt of unemployment compensation. 

* Data not available, 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS FOR 
DECEMBER 1938 


Obligations incurred for direct relief from public 
and private funds in 385 rural and town areas 
amounted to $3.6 million in December 1938. This 
amount includes all assistance extended in the 
sample areas, with the exception of earnings of 
persons employed on work projects of the WPA, 
NYA, and other Federal agencies, and of persons 
enrolled in the CCC. On the basis of the reports 
for the sample areas, it is estimated that obliga- 
tions incurred for direct relief in all rural and town 
areas in the United States amounted to $31.5 mil- 
lion in December. Of the reported total, the 
special types of public assistance comprised the 
largest part—68.3 percent, and private relief the 
smallest-—0.3 percent. General relief accounted 
for 23.5 percent of the total, and subsistence pay- 
ments to farmers 7.9 percent. 

Relief payments for December increased 8.8 per- 
cent over those for November. The three types 
of relief for which the relative increases were the 


largest were subsistence payments to farmers— 
32.9 percent, private relief—23.6 percent, and 
general relief—21.9 percent. The special types of 
public assistance increased 2.8 percent. The 
changes from December 1937 to December 1938 
in the amounts of obligations incurred for the 
different types of public aid varied considerably. 
Total obligations incurred for the three special 
types of public assistance increased more than 15 
percent. Obligations for payments to the aged 
increased 13.3 percent, for aid to dependent chil- 
dren 28.5 percent, and for payments to needy blind 
20.7 percent. Subsistence payments to farmers 
declined 13.7 percent from December 1937 to 
December 1938, and obligations for general relief 
5.5 percent. 

Because of the omission of data on earnings of 
persons employed on work projects of the WPA 
and of other Federal agencies, the assistance 
picture for the rural and town areas is incomplete. 


Chart I.—Estimated relief in rural and town areas in the United States, January 1932-December 1938 ' 
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' Estimated for total rural and town areas (including counties with cities of 25,000 population or smaller) based on 385 sample areas in 36 States 
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Earnings data for these areas are not available to _— distances from the homes of workers to the site of 
the Social Security Board. Although substantial the project are necessarily great. 
amounts were spent in the participating areas for Hereafter, data for the rural and town series wil] 
earnings of employees on Federal work projects, be collected and compiled monthly but will be 
this form of aid is believed to be relatively lessim- published in the Social Security Bulletin only ( 
portant in the rural and town areas than in the quarterly. Data for January, February, and J 
urban areas. Work projects cannot profitably be March 1939 will appear in the Bulletin for the I 
developed in thinly settled areas where the travel month of May. 4 
I 
Table 1.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,’ percentage change, and percentage I 
distribution, by type of assistance, December 1938 q 
(Corrected to Feb. 11, 1939] I 
I 
Percent h fi P age dis - 
November 198 in— | of reliefime i 
, Number of | Amount of as 
Type of assistance a o mrelief o C 
Number of | Amount of | December | November 
cases relief 1938 1938 e 
| f 
Total for 385 areas in 36 States..................-...--.--------- 204,651 | $3,617, 219 +5.6 +8.8 100.0 | 100.0 ¢ 
ESS SERS SY EE OO ae Oe oe 9 201, 171 3, 606, 937 +5.4 +8.8 99.7 | 99.8 I 
OE elaine ncatrcapenbonmnenedenns 53, 182 851, 934 +11.9 +21.9 23.5 | 21.0 
Soon types of public ne RI IS 139, 239 2, 468, 942 +1.3 +2.8 68.3 | 72.3 I 
titi akecheennsspenaiancadionsonieinaint 119, 2863 2, 016, 627 +1.1 +3.1 55.8 | 58.9 
Aid toe to dependent childrem + == 2-2-2. aeeecniacadiceneed 16, 667 382, 488 +22 +1.5 10.6 | 1L3 : 
Aid to the blind ¢.........----.--...- aie 3, 309 69. 827 +2.4 +1.8 1.9 | 21 
Subsistence aaaimenes to farmers § 13, 568 236, 061 +29.7 +32.9 7.9 | 6.5 t 
I Tro cadthnabidenscesdepecteniesitntkbscsentenens 3, 480 10, 282 +21.1 +23.6 3 r 
\ 
1 Obligations ——~y from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative 3 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
expense not incl on the basis of need. 
Eliminates du cation inthe count of cases receiving more than 1 type of ‘ Includes data for States administering plans under the Social Security { 
public relief in 22 Act and for States not participating under the act. 
§ Estimated, : 
( 
] 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 

In January, 19,583 claims for lump-sum pay- 
ments were received in Washington. (See table 
9.) This was the largest number received in any 
month since March 1938, and the second largest 
number received since claims became payable. 
The January total represented an increase of 5.2 
percent over the number received in the previous 
month. Most of this increase was due to an 
increase in the number of claims from the heirs 
or representatives of the estates of deceased wage 
earners. Claims for death payments increased 
8.3 percent from December to January, whereas 
claims for payments at age 65 increased only 1.5 
percent. The relatively large increase in the 
number of claims for death payments probably 
resulted to a considerable extent from the fact 
that the death rate is higher during the fall and 
winter. 

During January, 18,747 claims were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. 
This total represented an increase of 16.3 percent 
over the number of claims certified during the 
preceding month and was the largest number 
certified in any month since April 1938. Certi- 
fications during January brought the cumulative 


Table 1.—Average amount of claims certified for lump- 
sum payments, by months, January 1938-January 
1939 





Claims for pay- | Claims for death 


Total claims ments at age 65 | payments 





Percent- 





























Year and month | Aver- ase Aver- — Aver- ee 

age i Po : ge | change =. » change 

re | from pre- ry | from pre- |" corti. | from pre- 

| fled ceding | ‘fed ceding fied ceding 

month month month 

cm —— |__| —_____ |__| eile 
1938 
January..___. _..| $31. 68 +16.7 | $31.94) +20.9 | $31.46 +12. 6 
February.........| 34.60} +9.5| 35.61 | +11.5| 34.00 +8. 1 
RRR | 38. 20 +10.4| 39.08) +9.7| 37.72 +10.9 
SS 42. 55 +111} 45.61) +167] 40.34 +6.9 
aS | 46. 57 | +9.4 | 0.27 +102] 43.87 +8.8 
Swe Fs $34] 51. 10 | +1.7} 45.49 +3.7 
a 52. 41 +9.9 | 55.36 +8.3 | 50.39 +10.8 
August... | 55.80 46.5} 58.20 +5.1| 53.88 +6.9 
Beptember........| 59.05 +5.8 | 61.22 +5.2| 67.39 +6.5 
ane 61.81 +4.7 | 64.56 +5.5 | 59.61 +3.9 
November.._..__- 64. 36 +4.1] 67.43 +44] 61.91 +3.9 
December....___. 65. 63 +2.0 | 67.05 —.6| 6449 +4.2 
19 | 

January.......__. 66. 98 | +2.1 | 67.48 +.6| 66.59 +3.3 
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total to 285,653, representing an aggregate of $13 
million. Asin every month since December 1937, 
the number of claims certified for death payments 
exceeded certifications for payments at age 65. 

Lump-sum payments certified in January aver- 
aged $66.98, an increase of 2.1 percent over the 
average for the preceding month. During the 
period January 1938-January 1939, the average 
payments certified for all claims increased in 
every month, as shown in table 1. 

In January 1939 the average payment certified 
for all claims was $66.98, more than double the 
January 1938 average of $31.68. Although the 
average amounts certified for life claims have been 
higher than the averages for death claims in every 
month of the period January 1938-January 1939, 
the percentage increases over the 13-month period 
have been almost the same—111.3 percent for life 
claims and 111.7 percent for death claims. 


Wage Records 


As of January 31, 1939, 85.2 million 1938 wage 
items had been received in Baltimore. Of this 
total, 27.2 million pertained to the first quarter of 
the year, 27.7 million to the second, 28.3 million to 
the third, and 2.0 million to the fourth, for which 
reports were not due until January 31. The in- 
creases between the first and second and second 
and third quarters are likely to become more pro- 
nounced as delinquent reports are filed in the next 
few months. The increases are probably the result 
of more complete employer reporting rather than 
of changes in employment, since employment was 
decreasing during the first half of 1938. 

In addition to the 1938 wage items, at the end 
of January there were on hand 1.6 million 1937 
wage items received after the close of the 1937 
accounting period or carried over to the 1938 
accounting operations for some other reason. 
These items were being handled simultaneously 
with the 1938 records. Of the total of 86.8 mil- 
lion items, 84.6 million or almost 98 percent had 
been converted to punch-card form, and 56.9 
million had been collated, that is, mechanically 
verified for identification purposes and interfiled 
with summary cards and with record cards for 
previous quarters. 
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As of the end of January, 65,700 requests for 
statements of wages earned in covered employ- 
ment had been received in Baltimore since it was 
first announced that such statements would be 





furnished on request. A total of 54,400 complete 
statements had been forwarded, and the re. 


mainder were in process of preparation. 


The 


number of requests for such statements, although 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and average amount 
certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, January 19391 









































Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
re 
Region? and State Number Number Number 
Average Average Ave 
amount amount ——| amount 
Received | Certified | °ftifled | Received | Certified | °tifled | Received | Certified | ertified 
ee 
Cumulative through Jan. 31........-- 303, 278 285, 653 $45. 55 135, 423 127, 514 $46. 39 167. 855 158, 139 $44.87 
Total for January---............------- 19, 583 18, 747 66. 98 8, 620 8, 289 67. 48 10, 963 10, 458 68, 59 
Region I: 
SL tdenasonionineginndsieninice 399 382 81. 57 168 170 84. 41 231 212 79. 29 
i ttihiarinmé, ssipénapednecneses 158 145 60. 80 82 72 60. 06 76 73 61.52 
SE incarsccdcunenenentincamet 875 S47 79. 20 420 428 84.03 455 419 74.27 
ATT tire nah 88 102 53. 30 38 47 54.93 50 55 51.91 
ESTELLA ERE TES 215 215 60. 60 112 120 52. 56 103 95 70.78 
TIE SET TERRE 52 64 44.04 35 42 49. 08 17 22 34.42 
Region II: 
lh iidinccnmenisedensaamentanes 2, 059 2, 065 82. 04 842 849 83. 00 1, 217 1, 216 81.36 
Region ITI: 
EE suaeacitinademauasei 48 50 85. 37 22 2 90. 51 26 2? 78. 84 
icin as tiinimencticsiesdinitiantbiodisbenia ae 755 745 83.72 323 331 93. 92 432 414 75.87 
unas ETERS 1,813 1, 762 75. 05 762 735 78. 88 1,051 1, 027 72.31 
on IV: 
District of Columbia__.................. 100 78 68. 10 35 35 84. 59 65 43 54.67 
scala cian kiataeacblinegelllicalidl 313 310 65. 41 122 130 65. 66 191 180 65. 24 
ncn cpeenciabaienmanmene wad 397 380 40. 21 162 162 39.7 235 218 40. 54 
ia 300 257 51.72 1l4 105 53. 21 186 152 5. 69 
260 230 63. 87 lll 105 58. 57 149 75 67.05 
299 269 58. 41 119 112 61. 46 180 157 56.4 
769 799 74.38 312 312 75. 55 457 487 73. 62 
1, 274 1, 270 72.19 616 609 73. 82 658 641 70. 68 
1,314 1, 275 79. 36 630 526 83. 35 734 749 76. 55 
oR6 552 59. 32 240 243 63. 46 346 309 | 56.06 
388 378 74.73 195 183 83. 56 193 195 66.4 
331 316 42.92 113 101 45.99 218 215 4147 
197 192 47.7 62 59 51.55 135 133 46. 00 
361 354 42. 38 192 184 36. 32 169 17 48.95 
152 173 27.13 68 89 20. 59 *4 s4 34.07 
209 211 34. 32 89 71 28.47 120 140 | 37.23 
Tennessee... ...-. SRE OEP 401 346 41.99 183 153 32. 54 218 193 | 49. 48 
Region VIII: 
EE a 396 374 42. 07 262 273 36. 54 134 101 | 57.01 
A RRR R See aARESE 75 387 65. 88 173 194 61.27 202 193 | 70. 51 
EE TEESE EES A ETRE 122 104 48.01 63 50 40.74 59 54 | 4. 74 
| SS “eee mania 45 45 45.04 20 23 37. 98 5 22 | 52.43 
<< GREENS 45 44 42. 88 31 31 45.20 14 13 | 37.4 
Region IX: 
I tetacli a asichetinnaininngniatdetitecedl 125 100 40. 64 52 36 39. 62 73 64 41.2 
SS, HESS 144 134 59. 64 59 55 52. 16 RS 79 64 
Sh htt nets chicaiedamndidactamdieshels 480 450 70. 29 224 208 81 49 256 242 | 60. 67 
vEnpeme Slanihitnteandeieddamedeiamadeaen 169 132 62. 88 64 47 54.14 105 &5 | 67.71 
on X: 
EE eee ee 268 243 41.87 131 119 38. 09 137 124 | 45.50 
21 21 60.13 7 4 38.01 14 17 65. 33 
675 578 54. 57 233 195 58. 00 442 383 | 52. 82 
71 57 57.51 25 22 59. 62 46 af 56. 18 
173 145 64. 93 93 79 7, 95 80 64 73.2 
59 54 53. 60 27 21 51. 68 32 33 54.82 
95 67 53 79 29 27 53. 58 6A 40 53. 92 
G4 72 55. 66 45 35 57. 78 49 37 53.65 
SESE Ste aay 55 37 50. 82 20 18 31. 57 35 19 69. 05 
Region XII: 
Sh tnttinvaipnécadeinmenendaines 1,412 1, 275 66. 84 642 553 60. 66 770 722 71.38 
A aD aS 20 19 61.95 9 8 04. 75 1! 11 | 38.09 
i RS aaa oe 208 158 59. 91 129 85 56. 08 79 73 | 64. 38 
NSE 373 373 64. 52 203 182 63. 18 170 191 65. 80 
Territories: 
ES eee a oe 8 8 74.41 5 4 87. 60 3 4 61.22 
RES. RI ape 18 34 62.01 7 19 47.95 11 15 79. 82 
EN RIE Fo 19 19 55. 59 0 0 00 19 19 55. 59 
































1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting 
to 344 percent of total taxable wages. This is the only type of claim payable 


before Jan. 1, 1942. 
4 Soci 


al Security Board administrative regions. 


4Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 
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substantial, represents only about 0.2 percent of 
the 30.5 million accounts which were posted for 
1937. More than 35 percent of the requests re- 
ceived pertain to accounts maintained in Balti- 
more in the files for Region II; the fewest requests 
pertain to Region I accounts. 

The tabulation of data contained in the 1937 
employer reports has been completed. These data 
are summarized in a special article in this issue of 
the Bulletin. See pages 3-9 and 72-81. 


Employee Account Numbers Issued 


During January, 419,167 employee account num- 
bers were issued, bringing the cumulative total of 
all numbers issued since the inauguration of the 
old-age insurance program to slightly more than 
43 million. The number issued in January was the 
smallest for any month except May 1938, and was 
almost 76,000 less than the monthly average for 
1938. 

Since the initial enumeration under the old-age 
insurance program has been largely completed, 
the current month-to-month fluctuations will tend 
to reflect to a greater degree than heretofore 
seasonal changes in employment and the effect of 
State and Federal legislation. For example, while 
the total account numbers issued in January de- 
clined 5.4 percent from December, the numbers 
issued in the 18 States and Territories in which 
unemployment benefits became payable in Jan- 
uary increased almost 10 percent, and those issued 
in the remaining jurisdictions declined 10.5 per- 
cent. It is likely that, in the near future, the 
account numbers issued each month will be stabi- 
lized at the point where they represent mainly 
new entrants into the labor market. Any legisla- 
tion, however, that brings new groups into par- 
ticipation in either the Federal old-age insurance 
program or State unemployment compensation 
programs will greatly affect the totals of account 
numbers issued. 

In January, for the fifth consecutive month, 
Region VII (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee) accounted 
for the largest part of the total numbers issued. 
Since five other regions exceed Region VII in the 
total numbers issued since enumeration began, it 
is probable that enumeration is more nearly com- 
plete in the industrialized States than it is in the 
agricultural South. The increases in numbers 
issued in the southern States may be due in part 
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to a seasonal shift from agricultural to covered 
employment. 


Table 3.—Employee account numbers issued, by regions 
and States, January 1939' 























Employee account 
numbers issued # 
Region ! and State 
Cumulative 
through January 
January ‘ 
NS ee 43, 045, 947 419, 167 
Region I: 
TTR T ILI ANOLE BA ES 686, 833 2, 872 
pa 287, 929 2, 239 
Massachusetts _ _ 1, 731, 025 10, 578 
New Hampshire. 184, 148 1,624 
Rhode Island _ _- 300, 344 1,700 
Vermont......_. 101, 147 1,078 
Region II: 
9 eae es 5, 798, 578 40, 472 
Region III: 
eee ee 97, 674 1, 300 
Cf RSTO IE IEIGE DELLA IOS, 1, 574, 245 12, 605 
SEI te Fare ie 3, 590, 970 21,776 
Region IV: 
eee Lee 275, 422 2, 669 
i eA Ae Ate elestS 609, 817 4, 428 
SSeS 889, 350 12, 778 
,. ss SAGE aerae i a eee 680, 119 9, 816 
We ict dedcubishanwansccanedicmadased 569, 442 5, 229 
Region V: 
ee ee 672, 572 11, 272 
Si codnsisevininansiabibishiciicnisaiacnnmadeka aiican tated 1, 968, 348 10, 504 
___- PORTER VHe oes ite sone 2, 539, 609 21, 097 
Region VI: 
Oe 2, 970, 491 20, 721 
a a a 1, 139, 799 7, 182 
REL RALLIES ES 861, 106 4, 909 
Region VII: 
(ARERR eo is ee. OL. 616, 425 9, 587 
. iS 634, 702 12, 593 
I ORI 788, 436 13, 519 
II 0... sis-cinin nninncenmmieinidiciadoneiaaeaae 349, 890 7, 319 
I 8k a ae 467, 981 6, 217 
ane earn. 711, 885 9, 551 
Region VIII: 
se ee eee eee. 553, 054 5, 491 
Minnesota. . 739, 654 5, 050 
Nebraska... __. 301, 098 3,734 
North Dakota_ x 103, 560 1, 373 
TTL ALES PLE: Ip EECA 117, 900 1, 573 
Region IX: 
EL nS ae Pee ee SU 329, 360 8, 490 
a eee Ts). at: 447, 865 5, 572 
| a SSR IRE See. ce 1, 193, 813 16, 798 
AEP ETI ELE AALS SPE 596, 657 7, 134 
Region X: 
TE RAAT? | aagiiadiiadaeal 627, 122 9, 078 
| SRS RGneNser eo 111. 934 3, 153 
_ TENS ORR einer se 1, 834, 684 28, 538 
Region XI: 
ae ee 157, 363 2, 129 
RCE AAG et aR NS 335, 769 4, 768 
LEER INIT EE 147, 048 1, 548 
pS SERA I ed. 167, 414 2, 178 
RRR aaa <1: FD. 162, 715 1,313 
| RA ARE HR APMED BP EP: 70, 602 572 
Region XII: 
a aiiaiimac iat 2, 767, 519 33, 468 
ELLIE ELE AE LEBEL 42, 271 458 
SR RH PRD: Se SEE Lk 366, 068 3, 943 
| TE rt EE eS 604, 336 5, 319 
Territories: 
(SANs 21, 138 208 
ee aR SE 148, 716 1,478 











1 The count of employee account numbers issued must not be taken as a 
measure of the number of persons engaged currently in employment covered 
by the old-age benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumulative 
total of persons who have been so engaged over a period of time. As an aid 
in the administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for 
other reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who were 
not = employment covered by title Il at the time their applications were 
made. 

4 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

: — ~ after subtraction of all numbers canceled for any reason.) 

* Revised. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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The Relationship of Time Lapse and Size of 
Benefit Payment 


During the 13-month period ended January 31, 
1939, the average number of days which elapsed 
between the date of eligibility for filing a claim for 
a lump-sum payment’ and the actual date of 
filing have declined almost steadily from 118.5 to 
81.0.2, Almost 70 percent of the January 1939 
claims were filed within 60 days of the date of 
eligibility, and 49 percent were filed within 30 
days. During this same 13-month period the 
average claim certified by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment increased from $31.68 to $66.98. A large 
part of the decrease in elapsed time is undoubtedly 
due to increased familiarity with the old-age insur- 
ance program and the procedures to be followed. 

In an effort to determine the relationship be- 
tween size of payment and delay in filing, an 
analysis was made of 5,377 claims certified in 
January 1939. Table 4 shows the percent of 
claims of given amounts that were filed within 90 
days of the date of eligibility. This percentage 
rises from 38.6 for claims of less than $10 to more 


1 The date of eligibility for filing a claim for a lump-sum payment is the date 
on which a person who has been working in covered employment attains age 
65 or the date on which he dies. 

* This discussion is based on claims which have been certified for payment. 





Table 4.—Claims for lump-sum payments filed within 
90 days from date of eligibility, by amount of payment 
certified, January 1939 














Claims filed wi 
ot gible 
Total Of ellg ty 
Av payment doin 
Number | Percent 

ee 
Sl atinbistncmeinnncseesiisbenecnenases 539 208 28.6 
SE ibidnnddsennucmmendaonadnimegetnin 449 236 52.6 
IL. jimnssdtanciudsddnbaaeheetausdne 443 2m4 64.1 
PP ikituiasddccesbvereauseenesnonsots 427 314 73.5 
DT itihienciaknentssabnenencsoousacen 413 316 76.5 
i iidismnieesenunpeckeenimnbscecinas 410 346 4.4 
i tccnanteeddedsccceuasesmseesdeeus 412 366 88.8 
i itichrtichhedededhathbestasieds 361 321 91.7 
Pl thtunepinmnsiavmaidasrenicinenes 377 345 1.5 
SE iitniennraennesnssnnemrernecuscounn 252 239 04.8 
i iinninttninnutindicnininoabentinis 375 344 9L7 
SE idtccntapcenscscedcetosoessueceos 259 243 93.8 
PE inonccdenecenesousincesqousncess 166 155 93.4 
St nctupnncicenadeciinneraewncesenes 132 123 93.2 
cl and Sn cocineclinebeel 91 85 93.4 
ss | Sea eeesreer esoneee 249 232 93.2 
Th .chihmndineinbentioneebcmonds 22 19 86.4 











than 90 percent for all claims amounting to $70 or 
more. The tabulation seems to indicate, however, 
that there is a point beyond which the time lapse 
in filing is not affected by the size of claim; this 
point occurs somewhere between $90 and $100. 
The tendency to level off at this point is the prob- 
able explanation of the fact that the average num- 
ber of days elapsed between eligibility and filing 
has not decreased appreciably in recent months, 
although the average payment has risen steadily. 


Chart I.—Average amount of lump-sum payments certified and average number of days from date of eligibility to 
date of filing, by months, January 1938-January 1939 
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Age, Sex, and Color of Applicants in 1938 Women comprised 36.4 percent of the 1938 
During 1938 the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance applicants as compared with 27.4 percent of the 
received nearly 6 million applications for account 1936-37 applicants. This high percentage, how- 
numbers. ‘Table 5 shows the distribution of these _ ever, is in no way indicative of the relative number 
6 million applications by age, sex, and color. of women in covered industry because turn-over 
More than 25 percent of the 1938 registrants were _ rates among women are much higher than among 
under 20 years of age, and more than 55 percent men, and women workers are concentrated in the- 
were under 30. Of the applications received prior younger age groups which, as previously noted, 
to 1938, less than 10 percent were from persons ; pate 
d 20 The 1936-37 applicants showed a much have a high representation in 1938. 
—— a Negroes submitted 14.1 percent of all 1938 


higher concentration in the age groups 30-59 than — 
did those whose applications were received in 1938, applications, whereas they accounted for only 


but the group 60-64 was of the same relative impor- 7-6 percent of the 1936-37 applicants. 

tance in both periods. Persons 65 and over, Distributions for each State similar to those 
were a relatively larger group in 1938, probably shown in table 5 may be obtained on request 
because many older persons obtained numbers for from the Analysis Division, Bureau of Old-Age 
use under State unemployment compensation laws. Insurance, 


Table 5.—Distribution of applicants for employee account numbers by age, sex, and color,' United States summary, 







































































1938 ? 
Total Male Female 
Age group (years) — 
Total | White Negro | Other Total White Negro | Other Total White Negro | Other 
| Number of applicants 
ae 3 os 
Total—all ages 15, 786, 481 |4, 906, $19 814, 765 | 64,906 |3, 680,435 |3, 067,717 563, 461 | 40, 257 |2, 106, 046 |1, 839, 093 251, 304 15, 649 
Under 15......---- | 46,871 | 41, 266 4, 381 724 | 37.037| 32.534] 3,989] 514] 9,834 8, 732 892 210 
Saran 11, 417, 916 |1, 275, 878 131, 122 | 10,916 839, 824 736, 061 96, 851 6,912 578, 092 539, 817 34, 271 4,004 
-M........ ; ll, 102, 809 917, 785 173, 801 | 11, 223 667, 974 539, 760 120, 826 7, 388 434, 835 378, 025 52, 975 3, 835 
25-29 708, 799 565, 908 132, 610 | 10, 281 427, 210 331, 568 87,412 8, 230 231, 589 234, 340 45, 198 2, 051 
| | 534, 366 431, 615 94, 613 8, 138 322, 252 254, 722 60, 838 6, 692 212, 114 176, 893 33, 775 1,446 
35-39 | 450,045 360, 157 83, 075 6, 813 277, 644 218, 563 53, 497 5, 584 172, 401 141, 504 29, 578 1,220 
a | 383, 074 318, 961 59, 385 4,728 250, 061 206, 313 39, 932 3, 816 133, 013 112, 648 19, 453 912 
aa “ | 327,100 277, 445 45, 997 3, 658 224, 552 189. 530 32, 023 2, 999 102, 548 87, 915 13, 974 659 
§0-54........-.- | 268, 287 232, 621 32, 803 2, 833 195, 572 169, 318 23, 816 2, 438 72, 685 63, 303 8, 987 395 
55-50__... | 295, 005 179, 924 23, 126 1, 955 156, 107 136, 856 17, 537 1,714 48, 898 43, 068 5, 589 241 
aa | 31,73 28, 481 2, 048 293 24, 596 22, 130 2, 212 254 7, 126 6, 351 736 39 
a 28, 837 26, 041 2, 550 246 22, 912 20, 666 2, 025 221 5, 925 5, 375 525 25 
62... 27, 528 24, 962 2, 357 209 22, 005 19, 975 1, 844 186 5, 523 4, 987 513 B 
| 2 | 27,176 24, 540 2, 436 200 22, 031 19, 926 1, 928 177 5, 145 4, 614 508 23 
a ‘ 5 | 23,764 21, 328 2, 265 171 19, 598 17, 592 1, 852 154 4, 166 3, 736 413 17 
ss 18, 925 16, 376 2, 173 376 15, 491 13, 612 1, 766 113 3, 434 2, 764 407 263 
66 and over 157, 070 144, 173 11, 848 1, 029 140, 180 128, 876 10, 335 969 16, 890 15, 207 1, 533 60 
Unknown... 27, 217 19, 349 6, 755 1,113 15, 389 9,715 4,778 896 11, 828 9, 634 1,977 217 
Percentage distribution of applicants by age 
Total—all ages | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Under 15...... 8 9 6 1.1 1.0 1.1 x 1.0 A 5 3 1.3 
ja , . 24.5 26.0 16.1 16.8 22.8 24.0 17.2 14.0 27.4 29.4 13.6 25.6 
19.1 18.7 21.3 17.3 18. 2 17.6 21.5 15.0 20. 6 20. 6 21.1 24.5 
12.3 11.5 16.3 15.8 11.6 10.8 15.5 16.7 13.4 12.7 18.0 13.1 
9.2 8.8 11.6 12.5 &.8 &.3 10.8 13. 6 10.1 9.6 13.4 9.2 
7.8 7.3 10. 2 10. 5 7.6 7.1 9.5 11.3 8.2 7.7 11.8 7.9 
6.6 6.5 7.3 7.3 6.8 6.7 7.1 7.7 6.3 6.1 me 5.8 
5.7 5.7 5.6 5.6 6.1 6.2 5.7 6.1 4.9 4.8 5.6 4.2 
4.6 4.8 4.0 4.4 5.3 5.5 4.2 5.0 3.4 3.4 3.6 2.5 
3.5 3.7 2.8 3.0 4.2 4.5 3.1 3.5 2.2 23 2.2 1.5 
5 6 4 5 a _ 4 5 a 3 2 2 
5 5 .3 .4 .6 .7 .4 .5 -3 3 -2 oe 
5 5 .3 .3 .6 7 3 .4 3 3 A on 
.5 8 3 3 .6 .6 3 .4 a -3 ae an 
4 4 .3 3 5 6 3 3 - oa -2 on 
| 3 on 3 5 4 .4 3 .2 in oa .2 1.7 
66 and over. - 2.7 2.9 1.5 1.6 3.8 42 1.8 2.0 8 8 .6 4 
Unknown ..._..... a) 4 a 1.7 4 3 9 1.8 .6 5 8 14 
1 Includes revised figures for the first quarter of the year. plementary alphabetical file during 1938; therefore, the count does not agree 
‘This information was tabulated from the actu: cards placed in sup- with the figures for account numbers issued. 
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Table 7.—Old-age insurance: |Total number of employees and total taxable wages, by age, race, and sex, United 
States, 1937 '! 


[Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 




























































































Total White Negro Other races 
Age 
Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of 
employees wages employees wages employees wages employees wages 
Total 
BOONE... nc cccccccccccccccccecccccncss 30, 157,604 | $26,825, 366 27,865,985 | $25, 840, 865 2, 035, 949 $853, 704 255, 760 $130, 708 
Under 15 years.............-2---2--2222200-- 46, 797 2, 241 42, 153 1, 995 3, 887 195 757 51 
15 to 19 years........----.-.....-.--------- 2, 747, 158 723, 847 2, 577, 221 701, 396 141, 512 17, 182 28, 425 5, 318 
i podeccucnsecoesaacasecoscous 5, 674, 963 3, 301, 115 5, 293, 722 3, 193, 035 337, 246 90, 243 43, 905 17, 837 
£5 to 2) Vers... ...... 22222 22 2c eee e eee 4, 983, 478 4, 192, 153 4, 576, 438 4, 028, 003 359, 966 140, 264 47, 074 23, 886 
or 4, 077, 789 4, 255, 582 38, 722, 234 4, 077, 471 315, 478 152, 878 40, 077 25, 233 
idtarcneccagsdsécewtensessesen 3, 391, 874 3, 848, 604 3, 070, 650 3, 672, 154 287, 510 154, 207 33, 714 22, 244 
j 4 
40 to 44 years. 2, 840, 780 3, 406, 726 2, 619, 751 3, 279, 093 200, 825 114, 096 20, 204 13, 537 
ESE 2, 360, 775 2, 841, 658 2, 202, 130 2, 750, 884 143, 047 80, 574 15, 598 10, 200 
50 to 54 years... 1, 726, 874 2, 032, 513 1, 624, 534 1, 975, 756 92, 418 50, 446 9, 922 6,311 
Dé dcneccacnencescuebedéssnnese 1, 188, 346 1, 343, 755 1, 120, 867 1, 308, 212 60, 989 31, 953 6, 490 3, 500 
ST ict arntaeennnesannane 719, 338 781, 128 684, 443 763, 517 31, 483 15, 772 3, 412 1, 839 
65 to 69 years. ..... 106, 402 70, 617 99, 033 68, 505 6, 938 1, 965 431 147 
70 years and over 7,7 2, 197 6, 939 2, 079 782 112 47 7 
Unknown... .. 285, 352 23, 229 225, 870 18, 764 53, 868 3, 957 5, 614 508 
Male 
| 21, 906, 658 $22, 489, 921 19, 903, 707 $21, 600, 247 1, 701, 200 $771, 224 211, 751 $118, 450 
CL 41,817 1,940 37, 971 1, 731 3, 294 172 652 37 
15 to 19 years... ion 1, 661, 913 460, 750 1, 528, 529 441, 899 114, 652 14, 911 18, 732 3, 939 
ic enneses meinen 3, 616, 509 2, 369, 331 3, 306, 495 2, 274, 846 276, 744 79, 641 33, 360 14, 844 
2 to 29 years... 3, 448, 603 3, 310, 799 3, 117, 286 3, 166, 236 290, 669 122, 904 40, 648 21, 658 
90 to 34 years....... , - 3, 004, 677 3, 575, 603 2, 709, 264 3, 415, 780 . 136, 365 35, 210 23, 458 
35 to 39 years......... naiaan -” ; 2, 581, 043 3, 322, 980 2, 313, 427 3, 162, 935 239, 348 139, 373 29, 168 20, 671 
heed 
40 to 44 years... 2, 227, 135 3, 002, 878 2, 038, 161 2, 885, 445 171, 881 104, 904 17, 093 12, 528 
45 to 49 years... 1, 909, 808 2, 547, 057 1, 771, 845 2, 462, 670 124, 537 74, 869 13, 426 9, 518 
50 to 54 years... 1, 445, 993 1, 851, 203 1, 355, 206 1, 797, 892 81, 796 47, 314 8, 901 5, 998 
55 to 50 years... .. 1, 016, 188 1, 234, 680 955, 593 1, 201, O96 54, 727 30, 182 5, 868 3, 403 
@ to 64 years... 629, 088 725, 336 597, 365 708, 572 28, 558 14, 996 3, 165 1, 768 
65 to 69 years _. 04, 778 65, 775 88, 041 63, 762 6, 329 1, 871 408 143 
70 years and over................. 6,912 2,010 6, 175 1, 900 697 104 40 6 
Unknown ..... 221, 204 19, 578 168, 259 15, 483 47, 765 3, 618 5, 180 478 
Female 

0 SS 8, 251, 036 $4, 335, 44! 7, 872, 278 $4, 240, 618 334, 749 $82, 570 44, 009 $12, 258 
Under 15 years... 4, 980 301 4, 182 264 593 22 205 14 
15 to 19 years... 1, OBS, 245 263, 097 1, 048, 692 259, 497 26, 860 2, 221 9, 693 1, 379 
20 to 24 years... 2, 058, 364 931, 785 1, 987, 227 918, 190 60, 502 10, 602 10, 635 2, 993 
25 to 29 years _ 1, 534, 875 881, 354 1, 459, 152 861, 766 69, 297 17, 360 6, 426 2, 228 
30 to 34 years... 1, 073, 112 679, 979 1, 012, 970 661, 690 55, 275 16, 513 4, 867 1,775 
35 to 39 years_. 809, 931 525, 624 757, 223 609, 218 48, 162 14, 834 4, 546 1, 573 
40 to 44 years. 613, 645 403, 848 581, 500 393, 648 28, 044 9, 192 3,111 1, 009 
45 to 49 years_. 450, 967 204, 601 430, 285 288, 215 18, 510 5, 705 2, 17% 682 
50 tc. 54 years. 280, 881 181, 310 269, 238 77, 864 10, 622 3, 132 1,021 314 
55 to 59 years_. 172, 158 109, 075 165, 274 107, 117 6, 262 1,771 622 187 
60 to 64 years_. 90, 250 55, 792 87,078 54, 945 2, 925 776 247 71 
65 to 69 years 11, 624 4, 842 10, 992 4,743 609 94 23 5 

70 years and over 856 187 764 179 85 & 7 (4) 
Unknown...-- 64, 148 3, 650 57, 611 3, 281 6, 103 340 434 30 

1 Bee footnotes on table 6, p. 72. ? Less than $500. 
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Table 8.—Old-age insurance: Total number of employees and total taxable wages, by intervals of earnings, race, and 
sex, United States, 1937 ' 


[Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 
{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 































































































Total White Negro | Other races 
Interval of earnings a 
Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Number of | Amount of 
employees wages empleyees wages employees wages employees wages 
Total 
30, 157,694 | $26,825,366 | 27,865,985 | $25,840,865 | 2, 035, 949 $853, 704 | 255,760 | $190, 708 
4, 412, 090 170,762 | 3, 752, 632 146, 709 593, 608 21, 650 65,850| 200 
2, 248, 961 330, 018 1, 957, 696 287, 393 260, 632 38, 177 30, 633 | 4. 449 
1, 801, 661 1, 588, 914 393, 191, 65% 47, 427 21, 095 5, 205 
1, 642, 580 572, 185 1, 460, 477 508, 802 163, 418 56, 901 18, 685 6, 483 
1, 545, 237 693, 815 1, 387, 174 622, 859 140, 611 63, 125 17, 452 7, 831 
1, 521, 163 834, 117 1, 380, 709 757, 124 125, 713 68, 924 14, 741 8, 069 
1, 539, 184 997, 468 1, 413, 562 916, 143 112, 422 72, 797 13, 200 8. 528 
1, 538, 485 1, 152, 842 1, 431, 255 1, 072, 612 95, 356 71, 349 11, 874 8. 881 
1, 393, 962 1, 182, 686 1, 313, 218 1, 114, 223 70, 865 60, 089 9, 879 8, 375 
1, 335, 994 1, 265, 962 1, 268, 438 1, 201, 965 58, 549 55, 465 9, 007 8, 539 
5, 272, 263 6, 486, 143 5, 069, 726 6, 240, 754 172, 488 208, 917 30, 049 36, 471 
3, 087, 185 5, 306, 683 3, 033, 735 5, 217, 417 43, 790 72, 945 9, 660 16, 321 
1, 334, 475 2, 958, 638 1, 327,013 2, 942, 364 5, 371 11, 677 2, 091 4, 507 
604, 804 1, 647, 116 603, 225 1, 642, 618 969 2, 603 700 1, 895 
879, 560 2, 780, 399 878, 211 2, 775, 982 505 1, 749 844 2, 668 
Male 
eS ee 21, 906,658 | $22, 489, 921 19, 993,707 | $21, 600, 247 1, 701, 200 $771, 224 211,751 | $118,450 
EE eee See 2, 720, 684 105, 560 2, 207, 280 86, 895 462, 987 16, 956 50, 417 | 1,710 
“TI aE 1, 398, 770 205, 354 1, 171, 224 171, 961 205, 387 30, 150 22, 159 | 3, 243 
Dididiathhnnpknuaqnnsniacennamnell 1, 112, 030 275, 383 942, 432 233, 419 153, 276 37, 934 16, 322 | 4, 031 
a Rea 993, 713 346, 162 846, 996 295, 037 132, 017 46, 020 14, 700 5, 105 
is Sea Re 937, 256 420, 804, 406 361, 259 118, 285 53, 132 14, 565 | 6, 540 
ee 925, 121 507, 173 806, 142 441, 938 106, 473 58, 384 12, 506 6, 851 
I tii citnc ongeginimeieaaamaell 939, 836 609, 1 832, 335 539, 552 96, 149 62, 269 11. 352 | 7, 335 
rial na ndinaantgnteipteseitmailal 959, 638 719, 415 864, 604 648, 310 84, 578 63, 350 10, 366 7, 754 
SPA IISS: 923, 881 784, 848, 938 720, 816 66, 158 56, 116 8, 785 7, 451 
ss * SNe 954, 126 904, 91 889, 706 843, 929 56, 077 53, 136 8, 283 | 7, 850 
| ae eee 4, 421, 678 5, 475, 438 4, 222, 895 5, 234, 366 169, 601 205, 611 29, 182 35, 462 
ST ininscgdeschesaéennnbedqene 2, 888, 782 4, 972, 497 2, 835, 767 4, 883, 957 43, 476 72, 425 9, 539 | 16, 116 
STE TARE: 1, 285, 133 2, 850, 277 1, 277, 756 2, 834, 188 5,315 11, 555 2, 062 | 4, 533 
AAT EL IRE 587, 523 1, 600, 113 585, 906 1, 505, 756 939 2, 523 678 1, 835 
i itadneminéunnncnnnadintedly 858, 487 713, 163 857, 170 2, 708, 863 482 1, 665 835 | 2, 636 
Female 
i riincecscnetcucecscninciil 8,251,036 | $4,335,445 | 7,872,278 | $4, 240, 618 334, 749 $82. 570 | 44,009 | $12,258 
atin nininitcenbaieamtaeian 1, 691, 406 , 202 1, 545, 352 59, 814 130, 621 4, 694 15, 433 693 
SS A RRR: , 19 124, 665 , 472 115, 432 55, 245 8, 027 8, 474 1, 206 
RS 689, 631 171, 149 646, 482 160, 481 38, 376 9, 494 4,773 1, 174 
A aR 648, 867 , 023 613, 481 213, 764 31, 401 10, 881 3, 985 | 1, 378 
Sidbigibukcinccesacesenecneescens 607, 981 272, 884 582, 7 261, 600 22, 326 9, 993 2, 887 1, 201 
SS oe eee eee 596, 042 326, 044 574, 567 315, 185 19, 240 10, 540 2, 235 | 1, 218 
TT STITT! , 348 388, 311 581, 376, 590 16, 273 10, 527 1, 848 1, 104 
Si biicicabaamimendonuanhmenibinann 578, 847 433, 427 566, 561 424, 302 10, 778 7, 1, 508 1, 126 
=) eee 470, 081 308, 304 464, 280 393, 407 4, 707 3, 972 1, 094 924 
TE iialiitenianciascnenstuivthasinhsianineanensineatini 381, 868 361, 047 378, 672 358, 036 2, 472 2, 329 724 682 
I oo ccnasininensinapinmnnnaia 850, 585 1, 010, 705 846, 831 1, 006, 389 2, 887 3, 307 867 1,009 
I etiniicicmncenqunanetsebanies 198, 403 334, 186 197, 968 333, 460 314 520 121 206 
ea aR REIT 49, 342 108, 361 49, 257 108, 176 56 122 29 | vs 
nchitiniaduinntncencinsniadsetls 17, 371 47, 002 17, 319 46, 863 30 80 | 22 | 60 
Sst odincinineetnenmaundirediniationnd 1,073 67, 235 21, 041 67, 119 23 84 9 | 32 
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Table 9.—Old-age insurance: Total number of male and female employees and total taxable wages, by race and by 


States, 1937 ' 


[Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 


















































Total White Negro Other races 
State 
Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amount 
employees wages employees wages employees wages employees of wages 

i iis acladbaidndieieie heel 30, 157, 694 $26, 825, 366 27,865,985 | $25, 840, 865 2, 034, 949 $853, 704 255, 760 $130, 708 
ee 375, 681 230, 986 257, 261 185, 361 118, 299 45, 576 121 49 
eee 95, 398 71,673 83, 691 64, 040 2, 885 , 067 8, 822 6, 565 
ena cknd cuiiduiunananadsinpeae 172, 383 89, 680 134, 185 78, 710 38, 111 10, 929 41 
California - -....-- pocccseececcoccosssees 1, 860, 464 1, 696, 166 1, 765, 106 1, 646, 844 20, 737 10, 582 74, 621 38, 739 
Colorado... .-- eecwcccecccnccccccececeseces 231, 142 172, 686 225, 667 169, 537 2, 852 1, 387 2, 623 1, 762 
Gesnesctiout..........-.....-.-- 578, 451 574, 872 569, 680 569, 141 8, 354 5, 418 417 314 

Delaware... .-- io 72, 443 63, 002 61,910 59, 468 10, 486 3,514 47 
District of Columbia. .................... 183, 094 163, 152 142, 853 143, 368 39, 940 19. 601 301 182 
Florida....--- ; 403, 715 211, 267 289, 904 183, 913 113, 579 27, 276 232 78 
Georgia 492, 172 276, 415 371, 391 248, 368 120, 683 28, 004 98 44 
Idaho... 92, 532 59, 674 91, 937 59, 511 172 57 23 107 
ince naendnoibbbhtihhinae weal 2, 244, 012 2, 310, 186 2, 138, 173 2, 244, 191 98, 130 59, 856 7, 709 6, 140 
a $26, <72 749, 145 7¥1, 874 725, 288 32, 237 21, 595 2, 161 2, 262 
lowa.-..--- 376, 205 272, 831 371, 296 270, 116 4.377 2, 371 344 
Kansas. _-- #6 35 277, 188 194, 702 266, 314 189, 249 9, 364 4, 534 1,519 919 

Kentucky - - - 374, 360 256, 504 329, 755 238, 890 44, 520 17, 547 85 
Louisiana... 373, 978 239, 112 259, 304 204, 035 114, 326 34, 929 348 148 
Maine.....-- 217, 410 143, 902 216, 678 143, 748 38 164 343 81 
Maryland --- 456, 657 381, 336 36, 201 348, 527 72, 276 32, 690 180 119 
Massachusetts 1, 333, 082 1, 243, 475 1, 320, 718 1, 236, 012 11, 252 6, 781 1,112 682 
Michigan_- 1, 545, 163 1, 7€3, 428 1, 479, 824 1, 648, 242 61, 505 , 078 3, 834 3, 108 
Minnesota 491, 199 414, 852 487, 859 413, 219 2, 107 1, 141 1, 233 492 

Mississippi - 196, 628 81,179 117, 953 63, 467 78, £16 17, 686 159 
Missouri 768, 349 641, 648 719, 867 618, 594 47,450 22, 442 1, 032 612 
Montana. | 100, 248 85, 435 99, 129 84, 821 290 140 829 474 
Nebraska 185, 103 127, 478 180, 689 125, 341 3, 949 1, 894 465 242 
Nevada 30, 6.3 26, 135 29, 718 25, 552 217 97 688 436 
New Hampshire | 136,114 101, 407 135, 718 101, 250 347 144 49 22 
New Jersey 1, 154, 758 1, 146, 265 1, 094. 307 1, 113, 877 59, 570 31, 736 881 653 
New Mexico 64, 53 43, 658 60, 074 41,349 995 356 3, 464 1, 952 
New York 4, 055, 650 4, 225, 043 3, 931, 487 4, 148, 051 114, 047 69, 817 10, 116 7,174 
North Carolina 608, 605 350, «94 445, 892 311, 244 142, 349 38, 957 364 U4 
North Dakota 55, 546 33, 999 55, 361 33, 938 45 14 140 48 
Ohio... 1, 901, 958 1, 048, 046 1, 821, 523 1, 897. 316 78, 999 50, 463 1, 436 1, 167 
Oklahoma 322,144 245, 179 302, 788 239, 410 16, 587 4, 595 2, 769 1,174 
Ovegon...... 257, 147 205, 548 254, 930 204, 377 336 199 1, 831 972 
Pennsylvania 2, 708, 999 2, 650, 667 2, 605, 833 2, 580, 895 101, 560 68, 397 1, 606 1,375 
Rhode Island 240. 674 210, 131 238, 601 209, 019 1, 699 867 374 244 
South Carolina 313, 236 162, 111 226, 431 143, 317 86, 72 18, 765 79 29 
South Dakota 63, 400 39, 903 63, 081 39, 802 108 42 211 59 
Tennessee. _ . 470, 893 286, 308 380, 610 258, 261 90, 197 28,110 277 
Texas.._. 1, 129, 977 777, 706 70, 7 725, 342 133, 824 43, 255 25, 354 9, 109 
Utah... ... 105, 308 | $1. 733 104, 372 80, 054 281 103 655 677 
Vermont - 74, 735 54, 041 74, 508 54, 842 196 78 31 20 
Virginia ....- 456, 425 2, 421 342. 539 283. 975 113, 708 38, 368 178 78 
Washington - 424, 278 348, 562 418, 504 364. 980 1, 245 640 4,59 2, 943 
West Virginia. .... 405,115 366, 596 72, 401 339, 477 32. 564 26, 981 150 138 

ees 669, 723 621, 584 665, 851 618, 767 3, 166 2,379 706 
Wyoming 50, 598 39, 575 49, 927 39, 231 241 131 430 213 
Alaska 32, 196 27, 251 23, 857 23, 845 12 6 8,327 3, 401 
ER ae ae 101, 730 436 19, 654 19, 792 04 43 81, 982 34, 602 

i See footnote 1, table 6, p. 72 
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Table 10.—Old-age insurance: Number of male employees and total taxable wages, by race and by States, 19371 


(Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 
[Amounts in thousands of dollars) 




















Total White Negro Other races 

State —— 

Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Number of | Amount 

employees wages employees wages employees wages employees of wages 
ee 
8 ES SR 21, 906, 658 | $22, 489, 921 19, 993, 707 | $21, 600, 247 1, 701, 200 $771, 224 211, 751 $118, 450 
ESR EE ees a: 299, 772 202, 306 191, 668 158, 518 107, 988 43, 740 us| 
ilo oad naidetenesinesemesnenetemndemiod 79, 232 65, 064 68, 488 57,759 2, 656 1,014 8, 088 6, 290 
St iicincesdnasinepuapenamecsantind 139, 249 79, 562 104, 034 69, 159 35, 138 10, 364 77 i 
a iene 1, 328, 101 1, 409, 470 1, 251, 148 1, 366, 697 16, 726 9, 131 60, 227 33, 642 
172, 031 147, 544 7, 32 144, 607 2, 243 1, 217 2, 466 1, 719 
TLE TE LLIN: 397,814 464, 386 . 459, 124 7, 186 4, 967 374 24 
a cel 51, 758 53, 418 44, 054 50, 169 7, 665 3, 230 39 n 
Bpeseress of Cobummble... ................---- 125, 662 129, 306 93, 016 112, 425 32, 358 16, 703 288 17 
ete ne ae ea 302, 198 178, 148 204, 735 153, 193 07, 249 24, 883 214 33 
a TE AS EE, 341, 896 220, 178 246, 595 195, 819 05, 215 24, 319 86 40 
I is incataisinciceitaititsininistescmendidinatimncianemiel 72, 53, 72, 443 53, 236 155 53 400 ” 
SE REE TAT 1, 591, 749 1, 926, 374 1, 510, 982 1, 869, 126 73, 489 51, 238 7, 278 5, 960 
RRA A ae eS 611, 650, 477 580, 552 627, 736 28, 348 20, 495 2, 130 246 
Ee eee: 272, 230, 160 268, 473 227, 664 3, 645 2, 164 482 332 
EE SE Tae namie 213, 996 171, 081 24, 196 165, 919 8,424 4, 265 1, 376 895 
RT aaa 294, 028 224, 037 256, 684 207, 682 37, 268 16, 296 76 58 
TER SRS Se 300, 675 211, 275 199, 013 178, 533 101, 349 32, 600 313 143 
ER aa aS: 151, 421 116, 797 150, 801 116, 587 301 1 319 ™ 
TRANCE AROS 322, 518 319, 507 264, 627 288, 964 57, 720 30, 427 171 ls 
GET RSE TG LEARNERS 888, 158 78, 004 977, 304 9, 176 5, 98 978 615 
eel 1, 197, 641 1, 505, 664 1, 138, 599 1, 452, 865 55, 507 49, 704 3, 535 3, 005 
adel 347, 854 342, 721 345, 023 341, 289 1, 665 962 1, 168 47 
a iia nc cn chcsaciieteseddiesteainesianeiiatel 157, 985 69, 774 85, 137 52, 848 72, 698 16, 901 1”) 8 
iourt Diipienibinngievecosdeuebanneceseun 529, 765 521, 208 499, 423 509, 981 38, 431 19, 660 911 BAR 
EE A: 81, 034 76, 740 79, 985 76, 146 254 127 795 467 
NE ES Fy: 133, 553 105, 209 129, 897 103, 290 3, 214 1, 681 442 78 
LEAT ested 25, 742 23, 748 24,914 23, 196 Is4 B4 644 | 468 
New Hampshire... oa 92, 916 80, 345 92, 634 80, 221 244 106 38 18 
New Jersey__.... LORE Cy 818, 471 951, 400 767, 564 921, 804 50, 080 28, 878 827 | 628 
TS PS 54, 175 40, 034 50, 034 37, 822 893 335 3, 248 | 1,877 
EE eS a oe 2, 769, 901 3, 355, 538 2, 674, 105 3, 290, 899 87, 143 58, 135 8, 653 | 6, 504 
CC ER LTE LET R NS: 408, 270, 161 305, 411 239, 607 103, 139 30, 464 354 | 1) 
LE LEE LT Se 40, 28, 415 40, 837 28, 359 41 12 116 | 8 
eS eR aS 1, 417, 458 1, 683, 547 1, 346, 949 1, 635, 317 69, 127 47, 007 1, 342 | 1,133 
nn as rains cadagninnmubtibinl 255, 107 217, 785 238, 337 212, 496 14, 521 4, 250 2, 249 | 1,040 
a i i cll 191, 524 176, 392 189, 554 175, 313 301 161 1, 669 | 918 
LA TR; 1, 995, 358 2, 280, 606 1, 908, 378 2, 216, 694 85, 465 62, 573 1, 515 1, 339 
SE ei a 151, 554 161, 040 14%, 734 160, 031 1, 475 777 345 232 
CSET LRTI SE. 229, 604 130, 387 152, 550 112,812 76, 980 17, 547 74 7 
TILES ATT LS 47, 703 33, 980 7, 431 33, 896 82 34 190 | 71) 
ES oe 341, 405 234, 609 264, 867 211, 206 74, 461 25, 379 77 % 
2 886, 910 688, 372 745, 936 639, 609 119, 597 40, 448 21, 377 8,316 
| a ae a ee: 78, 034 71, 852 77, 191 71, 098 225 89 618 665 
EE RE Se 55, 064 46, 473 54, 804 46, 390 141 63 29 yi) 
EE TT es IE RE 334, 192 254, 670 248, 335 221, 771 85, 692 32, 824 165 | 75 
NE SERIES 319, 218 319, 271 314, 463 316, 049 1, 054 572 3, 701 | 2,650 
ET A LEER IIE: 342, 192 337, 870 310, 807 311, 110 31, 237 26, 622 148 137 
i iiaitcintanicanaesduniiinimnninddasddapmaperecs 497, 734 533, 734 404, 463 531, 119 2, 752 2, 208 569 406 
SS SANUS T 41, 373 36, 382 40, 741 36, 050 213 122 419 | 210 
REE a ee eee 28, 275 25, 927 20,913 22, 672 g 5 7, 353 3, 250 
ESL ST a aL 78, 080 47, 684 14, 492 16, 973 76 38 63, 512 30, 673 


























1 Excludes 76,051 male employees holding railroad retirement account numbers whose taxable wages totaled $17,097,202. See also footnote 1, table 6, p. 72. 
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Table 11.—Old-age insurance: Number of female employees and total taxable wages, by race and by States, 19371 


[Data are preliminary and subject to revision; corrected to Mar. 1, 1939] 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 





State 





Colora: 

Connecticut... .... 
Delaware. . 
District of Columbia 


Georgia_......--. 


Se 
Tilinois.....- . 
as 
OS 
Kentucky... .- 
Louisiana. . - . 
Maine......- 
Maryland. ...-. 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri... 
Montana. ... 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
 —=—es ; 
Oklahoma 
Oregon. . ; 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee. . _. 

an 
= : 
Vermont... 
Virginia . 
Washington .__. 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin..... 
Wyoming... . 


Alaska 
Hawaii....._. 












































Total White Negro Other races 
Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Numberof | Amountof | Number of Amount 
employees wages employees wages employees wages employees of wages 

Rane 8, 251, 036 $4, 335, 445 7, 872, 278 $4, 240, 618 334, 749 $82, 570 44, 009 $12, 258 
sisieiiiasdieiita 75, 909 28, 681 65, 593 26, 843 10, 311 1, 837 5 1 
‘cichaieaaiianalaen 16, 166 6, 609 15, 203 6, 281 229 53 734 275 
BPE SS 33, 134 10, 118 30, 151 9, 551 2, 973 565 10 2 
‘i 532, 363 , 6 513, 958 280, 146 4,011 1, 452 14, 304 5, 007 
= 59, 111 25, 142 58, 345 24, 930 609 170 157 43 
secon 180, 637 110, 486 179, 426 110, 016 1, 168 450 43 20 
a eS 20, 685 9, 584 17, 856 9, 299 2, 821 284 8 1 
57, 432 33, 845 49, 837 30, 943 7, 582 2, 897 13 5 
neaaicaiuhecaaal 101, 517 33, 119 85, 169 30, 720 16, 330 2, 393 18 5 
= 150, 276 56, 237 124, 796 52, 549 25, 468 3, 685 12 3 
. 19, 534 6, 236 19, 404 6, 275 17 3 23 8 
obasbada 652, 263 383, 812 627, 191 375, 065 24, 641 8, 568 431 179 
215, 242 | 98, 668 211, 322 97, 552 3, 889 1, 100 31 16 
103, 605 | 42, 672 102, 823 42, 452 732 207 50 12 
63, 192 | 23, 621 62, 118 23, 329 940 269 134 22 
80, 332 32, 467 73, O71 31, 208 7, 252 1, 251 oo] 8 
ieee 73, 303 27, 836 60, 291 25, 502 12, 977 2,329 35 5 
nanan 65, 989 27, 195 65, 877 27, 161 27 24 7 
134, 139 61, 829 119, 574 59, 563 14, 556 2, 263 y 2 
iota 444, 924 259, 571 442,714 258, 708 2, 07 795 134 67 
2 | 347, 522 197, 764 341, 225 195, 377 5, 998 2, 285 296 102 
ve 143, 343 72, 131 142, 836 71, 931 442 179 65 21 
} 38, 643 11, 404 32, 816 10, 618 5, 818 7N4 a) 2 
= | 238, 584 120, 440 229, 444 117, 613 9,019 2, 782 121 45 
; 19, 214 8, 695 19, 144 &, 675 36 13 34 7 
51, 550 22, 269 50, 792 22, 051 735 213 23 5 
4, 881 2, 387 4, 804 2, 356 | 33 13 44 18 
43, 198 21, 062 43, 084 | 21, 029 103 29 ll a 
336, 287 104, 865 326, 743 | 191, 982 | 9, 490 2, 858 54 25 
10, 358 3, 624 10, 040 | 3, 527 102 22 216 74 
1, 285, 749 869, 505 1, 257, 382 857, 152 26, 904 11, 682 1, 463 671 
199, 701 80, 133 160, 481 71, 637 39, 210 8, 493 10 + 
14, 552 5, 584 14, 524 | 5, 578 4 1 24 + 
z 454, 500 265, 399 474, 554 261, 999 | 9, 872 3, 367 74 34 
| 67, 037 27, 394 64, 451 26,915 | 2, 066 345 520 134 
65, 623 29, 156 65, 376 29, 065 | 85 38 162 54 
--| 713, 641 370, 061 697, 455 364, 201 16, 095 5, 823 91 37 
sama 89, 120 49, 091 88, 867 48, 988 224 91 29 12 
aan 83, 632 31, 724 73, 881 30, 505 9, 746 1, 217 5 2 
caulk 15, 697 5, 923 15, 650 5, 906 26 s 21 3 
wisi 129, 488 49, 789 113, 743 47, 056 15, 736 2, 731 ot) 2 
aii 243, 067 89, 334 224, 863 85, 733 14, 227 2, 808 3, 977 793 
Scat 27, 274 9, 881 27, 181 | 9, 856 56 14 37 12 
: -| 19, 671 8, 467 19, 614 8, 451 55 16 2 1 
; 122, 233 47,752 94, 204 42, 204 28, 016 5, 545 13 3 
icnill 105, 060 49, 291 104, 041 48, 931 191 68 828 292 

; 62, 923 28, 726 61, 504 28, 367 1, 327 359 2 (4) 
ee 171, 939 87, 850 171, 388 87, 647 414 171 137 32 
pennant 9, 225 3, 194 9, 186 3, 180 23 10 ll 4 
‘ | 3, 921 | 1, 324 2,044 1, 173 | 3 1 974 151 
| 23, 650 6, 752 5, 162 | 2,818 | 18 5 18, 470 3, 929 

| 








! Excludes 1,477 female employees holding railroad retirement account numbers whose taxable wages totaled $336,059. See also footnote 1, table 6, p. 72. 
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Bulletin, March 1939 








FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS  - 


Dvurine the past month the Congress has been 
studying appropriations for the fiscal year 1939-40, 
together with certain deficiency appropriations 
which have been recommended for the current 
fiscal year. In addition, hearings on various pro- 
posed legislation concerning general welfare and 
old-age pensions have been held before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives. 


Appropriations 
The Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 


(H. R. 3743) was signed by the President on March 
16, 1939. The total amount appropriated for the 





ECONOMIC DATA 


DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


Social Security Board is $350 million. This 
amount is slightly higher than the appropriation 
of $329.3 million for the current fiscal year. (See 
table 1.) The largest increase is for grants to 
States for old-age assistance—an increase of $1] 
million over the $214 million appropriated for the 
present fiscal year. There is also an increase from 
$40 million to $49 million in the amount appro- 
priated for unemployment compensation and 
State employment service administration. 

The present increases in the appropriations for 
the public-assistance and unemployment compen- 
sation programs are results of the expansion in 
these programs during the past year. Grants to 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38, and for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 as of Jan. 31, 1939! 





Item 


Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 








Expenditures to Expenditures to 


Appropriations ? 















































Appropriations * June 30, 1938 * Jan. 31, 19393 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records....................- $10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584. 38 $22, 300, 000. 00 $12, 150, 787. 14 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses.._....-..- 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 30, 410. 91 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses. ................. 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 182, 388. 28 
I a caeinineuidititnidamnmnennes 10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, , 000. 00 ; 12, 381, 586. 33 
—————S———o —————— SSS 

GRANTs TO STATES | 

Social Security Board: 

EE EE ee ee ee a 4 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 125, 488, 718. 84 
Unemployment eo agen CO Ee 5 22, 500, 000. 00 * 41, 910, 919. 49 40, 000,000.00 | © 35, 408, 240. 33 
no sit tienen enatieninbenneennen 4 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 | 17, 976, 628. 74 
ea a oe eo tebnnenaeabbenaenes * 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 | 3, 158, 733. 56 

EE ee ee ee ee 219, 100,000.00) 254,769, 184. 91 307, 000, 000. 00 182, 032, 321. 47 

Depestment of Labor (Children’s Bureau): 

EE oe TE 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 2, 471, 701. 23 
a Sins ec nei penelerenananennineasésatwaannse 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 227, 479. 94 
a eo ieansinlindebendanenaedeneatunt 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 004, 284. 57 
CR iniceinecincincnserreanecnésdemesesenemecesocossases 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 793, 465. 74 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work................ 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 | 5, 613, 667. 95 
REELS. SEIS ER re See a Oe 235, 075,000.00 | 271, 494,500.74 | 323,900,000.00 | 193. 430, 455, 16 
Old-age reserve account (general fund)’..........................-.-..--.--.-------- 500, 000, 000. 00 387, 000, 000. 00 ~~ 360, 000, 000.00 | 242, 000, 000. 00 

RE RE ee Oe aa 745, 906,000.00 | 678, 452,978.00 | 705, 700,000.00 | 447, 821, 041.49 





1 This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in reportin 
appro jons and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Socia 
Securit —7 a... funds appropriated pursuant to the act are oe } 3 
cluded because the 1 are not segregated from other funds cs man 
for tbe que pur purposes. This is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, ~ 
which there was appropriated —— ea fur each of the fiscal years 1937-38 
and 1938-39 for grants to the Sta’ and $95,000 for 1937-38 and $1(4,650 for 
1938-39 for administration. The 0. 8. Public Health Service received ap 
priations of $1,600,000 for both 1937-38 and 1938-39 for research and adminis- 
tration, in addition to the sums for its to the States shown in this table. 

1 Does not include unex pended nce of appropriations for previous fiscal 


ron a checks-paid basis. Includes expenditures from reappropriated 
balance of appropriations for the previous fiscal year. 


* After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to 
dependent children and aid to the blind. 

§ Includes appropriation of $3.5 million approv ed May 25, 1938 

* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board for payments to 
States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the 
unemployment compensation program 

’ For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Jan. 31, 1939 (showing 

payments made and interest credited), see table 4 


* Source: U. 8. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of 
the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily 
Treasury Statement. 
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States for one or more of the special types of 
ublic assistance were being made to 47 States in 


The amounts appropriated in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act for 1939-40 for aid to 
dependent children and for aid to the blind are 











July 1937 and to 50 in June 1938. In January 
1939 all 51 jurisdictions were participating in at 
least 1 of the public-assistance programs. (See 
table 6.) In July 1937, 1 State was paying benefits 
under the unemployment compensation program, 
as compared with 25 States in June 1938. In 
January 1939 unemployment benefits were pay- 
able in 49 States and Territories. (See table 5.) 
The appropriation for unemployment compensa- 
tion administration also includes funds to be certi- 
fied by the Social Security Board for payments to 
States for employment service administration. 


the same as those for 1938-39—$45 million and 
$8 million, respectively. ‘These programs also are 


expanding, but not as r 


apidly as the old-age 


assistance and unemployment compensation pro- 


grams. 


The First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for the 


present fiscal year makes 


available an additional 


$9 million for grants to the States for unemploy- 
ment compensation administration, bringing the 


total for the year to $49 


million. This amount 


equals the maximum appropriation authorized. 


Table 2.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, expendi- 
tures, and debt for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1936, June 30, 1937, and June 30, 1938, and by months, October 


1937-January 1939 


{In millions of dollars} 




















































































































| 
| Receipts of the Expenditures ! of the 
| Federal Government Federal Government Amount of and changes in public debt 
| Under the = 
| Social Security Amount of public debt Many cmabike ase or (=) 
Act 
| | | Excess Gen- 
Taxes i weiaeieaor receipts! oral 
Fiscal year and | under | (+) oF | tund Social security Social security 
month Total, | ‘the | expend-| ‘bal- ~ issues for— issues for— 
ll | goeiat} Al | prota; | Grants| Trans-| All | itures ance 
sources) ‘gv... | other to |fersto| other| (—) Exclu- Exclu- 
ro States | old- sive of sive of 
Ace | and ad-| age Total | social | Old- |Unem-| Total | social | Old- |Unem- 
, ar | minis- |reserve security| age re-| ploy- security| age re-| ploy- 
| | | trative | ac- issues | serve | ment issues | serve | ment 
expense | count ac- | trust ac- | crust 
count | fund count | fund 
a — = a hess 
Total, 1935-36. $4, 1 16) | $4, 116) $8, 666 $28 a $8, 638) -—$4, 550) +$840; $33,779) $33, 760)____._. $19) +$5, 078}+-$5, 059)....__. +$19 
Total, 1936-37...| 5,294] $252] 5,042] 8,442) 183] $205 7,004] —3,149] —128| 36,425] 35,846) $267] 312] +2, 646] +2086] +$207| +203 
Total, 1937-38..| 6,242} 604] 5,638| 7,626) 291| 387| 6,948) —1,384] —338| 37,165] 35,631] 662] 872) +740, —215| +395] +560 
1937 -~ | i a oe ae eal 
October. ..... 333 52 281 606 40 41 525 —273| —184| 36,956) 36,029 431 496 +81 +2 +41 +38 
November... . 327 36 291) 494 31 41 422 — 167 —68) 37,094) 36,043 472 574 +138 +19) +41 +78 
December. . 866 69 7 678 13 43) 622 +188; +365) 37,279) 36,141 513 625 +185 93 +41 +651 
1938 
January...... 335 57 278) 533 45 41 “47 — 198 —23| 37,453) 36,250 554 649 +174 +109 +41 +24 
February... 349 80 269 515 18) 41 456) — 166 +25| 37,633) 36,304 595 734 +180) +54 +41 +85 
March... .. ‘eeat 959 3 056 743| 9) 43 696 +211} +166) 37,556) 36,176 636 744 —77 —128 +41 +10 
2a 273 33 240) 642 32) 11 599 —369| —451) 37,510) 36,122 7 741 —46 —-i4 +11 -3 
| = aaaA 375 105 270) 568 22) 2 544 —193} —122) 37,422} 35,949 647 826 —S88 —173 0 +85 
aaa ooee} 774 5 769 930 24 0 906 —156; —351| 37,165) 35, 631 662) 872 — 257 —318 +15 +46 
Total, 1938-39 | tr. a MY eee ie 
to Jan. 31. 3 235) 321' 2,914) 5,197 206 242} 4,749) —1,962) +717) 39,631) 37,663 R04) 1,074) +2, 467) +2,033| +232] +202 
See 311} 31 230 762 40) 38 654 —451; —100) 37,191} 35, 619 700 872 +26 —12 +38 0 
i coccccee 487 106 381 683 32 38 613 —196; +144] 37,593; 35,906 733 954 +402 +287 +33 +82 
September. _. | 7il 3 TOR) 751 10 33 708 —40; +719} 38,393) 36,677 766 250 +800 +771 +33 -4 
October... | 332) 34 298 789 49 32 688 —437| —409| 38,423) 36, 798 936 +30 +12 +32 —114 
November. | 382) 103 279 77 2 32 617 —295; —122| 38,603) 36,741 830; 1,032 +180 +52 +32 +96 
December . 704) 3) 70 862 14 32 816) —158| +636) 39,427) 37, 501 862}; 1,064 +824 +7 +32 +32 
1939 
January... | soa} = aa 206 093 33) 37] +623] «~— 385] ~—151| 39,631) 37,663] 894] 1,074, +204) +162] +32] +10 
i | | 



































' Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and LX of the Social Security Act. 
These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are differ- 
ent from the tax collections in table 3 which are based on warrants covered 
by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 


Bulletin, March 1939 


Exclusive of publie-debt retirement. 


i. @., checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 


On the basis of “‘checks paid,”’ 








Current Financial Operations The largest part of the taxes due for the second ; 

Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the quarter of the fiscal year will be received in | 
Social Security Act and total governmental re- February, since the largest share of the taxes due | 
ceipts, expenditures, and debt are shown in table for any quarter is received during the second 
2. Total taxes collected under the Social Security month of the following quarter. All other receipts 
Act in January 1939 amounted to $42 million. of the Federal Government totaled $266 million 


Table 3.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Jan. 31, 1939! 


[In thousands of dollars] 
















































































Collections in the fiscal year 1938-39 Cumulative collections to Jan. 
Collections in the fiscal year 1937-38 to Jan. 31, 1939 1930 31, 
Internal revenue collection districts in— Tod Send ie 
otal, , otal, + : “ares otal, y , Un 
titles VIII Oye Onty title titles VITI Onder tite U Béer title titles Virr | © nder title A a 
and and IX and IX Ix 
= —| 
Ee Sr $600, 678.0 | $510, 550. 6 $90, 127.3 | $320, 614.0 | $286,315.0 | $34, 299.0 | $1,177, 473.2 | $905, 206.9 ($182, 266. 2 
4, 149.9 3, 646. 6 503. 3 2, 205. 1 2,024.5 180. 6 8, 003. 0 7,091.3 911.7 
O88. 4 898. 6 89.9 527.6 499.3 2.3 1, 928.7 1, 764.6 164.1 
1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 205.9 870. 1 £21. 1 49.0 3. 424.9 2, 703. 2 721.7 
34, 706.8 30, 970. 5 3, 736. 3 19, 279. 4 18, 285. 5 993.9 67, 296. 3 60, 679.0 6, 617.3 
3, 505. 1 3, 137.5 367.6 1,943. 4 1, 795. 4 148.0 6, 732. 4 6, 041.7 690. 6 
11, 456.5 10, 019. 2 1, 437.3 6, 009.7 5, 522. 2 487.5 | 22, 263. 6 19, 644. 6 2, 619.1 
3, 407.9 2, 840.3 567.6 1, 734.2 1, 474.3 259. 9 6, 740.8 5,444.4] 1,206.4 
4,027.9 3, 288. 3 739.6 2, 160.6 1,995.4 165. 2 8, 549. 4 | 6,681.6 | 1,867.8 
5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 3, 279.4 2, 858. 9 420. 5 12, 646.7 | 9,508.4 | 3,138.3 
1, 203. 1 973.6 229. 5 622.7 600. 7 22.0 2, 528.0 | 1, 955. 5 | 572.6 
eee 1, 063.1 964.2 98.9 604.7 630 0 64.7 2,149.3) 1,934.7 | 147 
EEA TRS 61. 001.8 47, 840.0 13, 161.8 29, 170.2 25, 998. 1 3,172.1 122, 466.7 | 92,8143] 20,6524 
Indiana 10, 020. 9 9927.1 1, 093. 8 6, 138.0 5, 536.4 601.6 20,3108 | 18,0061) 22147 
i a a ec ancnincsinainibnmmenenion 5, 009. 3 4, 510.9 498.4 3, 236. 1 2,959. 1 77.0 10, 199.8 9, 114.9 1, 084.9 
3, 192.1 2, 430.0 762. 1 1, 794.1 1, 564.9 229.3 6, 726.7 4,927.7 | 1,790.0 
Kentucky 4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689. 1 2, 744.9 2, 384.1 360.8 | 9, 140.4 7,717.5) 14229 
ana 4, 152.1 3. 687.6 464.5 2, 498. 6 2, 258.3 240. 3 8.2425] 7.3123] (9309 
Maine 2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242 8 1, 360. 4 1, 278.9 81.4 4, 592.2 | 4, 163.8 | 428.4 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) -- 10, 357. 1 8, 213.3 1, 543.8 6, 284.0 5, 505.9 | 778. 1 20, 811.8 17,741.0| 3,070.8 
Massachusetts__............. ceaeaibcedabed 26, 044. 4 22, 882. 8 3, 161.6 13,965.8 | 12, 768.8 | 1, 197.0 50, 929. 4 45,007.2| 65,9223 
ES 36, 955. 6 33, 023. 0 3, 932.7 15, 359.7 13, 907.3 1, 452.4 66,429.7 | 50,2828 7, 146.9 
RR a RAE ET 8, 999.5 7,615 7 1, 383.8 5, 175.6 | 4,726.4 449.2 17,877.6 | 15,131.7 2, 748.9 
a SS Re 1, 356. 1 1, 233. 2 122.9 814.8 | 764.0 50.8 2,650.2 | 2,423.7 | 226.6 
Missouri (2 districts) ................... se 17, 224.0 13, 141.1 4, 082.9 8, 834.9 | 7,923.8 911.1 35, 462. 7 26, 420. 5 9, 042.2 
BE tttagusccccccsccecesncsscosnnnneen 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 629.3 | 591.1 38. 2 | 2,347.7] 1,872.1 475.6 
CRESS 3, 185. 2 2,412.2 773. 0 1, 692. 7 1, 492.8 200. 0 6, 541.5 | 4, 760.4 1, 781.1 
Na ae cs tabitems 697.6 586. 0 111.5 246.8 214.6 32.2 1, 354.1 1, O87. 2 266.9 
is wane ccnaaseauneemed 1, 489.1 1,349.4 139. 6 970.2 R00. 4 | 70.8 | 3, 000. 5 2,815.1 275.4 
New Jersey (2 districts)..................... 20, 841.7 18, 508. 2 2, 333. 6 11, 706.3 | 10, 685.9 1, 020. 3 40, 130. 4 5, 689. 2 4, 461.2 | 
ee ecmuneiemmaunn: 591.5 7.4 4.1 354. 1 | 334.9 19.2 1, 160.9 1, 078.9 82.0 
| 
a aes 136, 414.3 109, 763. 0 26, 651.3 76,907.0 | 64,405.6 | 12,501.5 280,782.2 | 217,394.7 | 52,407.65 
RTE SS 6, 599. 4 5, 856.8 742.6 3, 692.3 3, 423.1 269. 2 12, 941. 2 1, 561.1 1, 390.2 
I ee 508.9 445.6 63.3 360.7 332.8 | 27.9 1, 145.9 44.9 201.0 
TG LTS 39, 975.0 35, 265.0 4, 710.0 20, 033. 8 18, 305. 3 1, 728. 4 76, 624. 3 67,932 4| 8,691.9 
Se: 5, 643. 6 5, 049. 0 594. 5 3, 135.3 2,910. 2 225. 2 10, 936. 2 742.9] 1,193.3 
a 3, 697.6 3, 304. 2 393. 3 2, 233.9 2.074 7 | 159.4 7, 334.0 6, 572.8 | 761.2 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)................_-- 57, 629. 1 51, 119.7 6, 509. 4 28, 597. 5 26, 104. & 2, 492.7 109, 681.9 97,631.7 | 12,0801 
A Re 3,871.4 3, 838. 2 33.2 2,105. 5 1,951.6 153.9 7, 699. 7 7, 264.3 435. 5 
ETT EIS 2, 760.9 2, 574.4 186. 5 | 1, 444.2 1, 343.2 101.0 5, 251.7 4,850.9 400. 9 
(a Sa 550. 9 542.3 8.6 346.9 336.3 10.6 1,116.1 1, 07 44.6 
Tenn 5, 219. 6 4, 552.8 666.8 2, 818.0 | 2, 642.3 175.7 10, 141.1 8, O65. € 1, 175.5 
Texas (2 districts) 13, 830. 5 12, 370. 5 1, 460. 0 8, 686.9 7, 554.7 1, 132. 2 27, 396. 1 24, 198. 1 3, 198.0 
a SST 1, 362.7 1, 230. 4 | 132.3 781.0 | 729.3 | 51.7 | 2, 686. 7 2, 422. ¢ 264.1 
Vermont 955. 3 849.7 | 105.7 | 576.8 524. 5 | 52.3 1,917.3 1,711.7 205. 6 
Virginia 5, 461.6 4, 753.9 707.8 | 3. 387.9 3, 089.7 | 298. 2 19, 999. 4 | 9, 597.9 1, 401. 5 
Washington (including Alaska)__......____- 7, 354.6 6,015.3 1, 339.3 3,794.4 3, 517.3 277.1 15, 005. 7 11, 638 , 367.5 
hee ea RT 5. 107.5 4, 583.6 523.9 2, 634.7 2, 422.8 211.9 9, 792.1 | 8, 836. 5 955.7 
| ET PRET LN 11, 874.3 10, 730. 6 1, 143.7 6, 447.1 | 6, 043. 5 403. 5 | 23, 098. 3 21,041.4 | 2,056.8 
AS IS ea 563.9 474.9 89.1 326. 7 301. 5 25.2 | 1, 184. 1 952.3 231.8 
1 These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and War- +Tax on employers of 8 or more.” Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages 
rants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly differ- for employinent as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable »y 
ent from the tax figures shown in table 2, which are based on Daily Treasury employers only. The sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduc- 
Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections msde tion of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During 
in the internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered part of the period to which these figures apply, employers were not able to 
into the U. S. Treasury. An amount received by a particular district does claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compeusation laws 
not necessarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 
Cephe te whied that Ghtriet be lentes. Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ae 


1“Taxes with respect to employment.” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on 
wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, pay- 
able by both employer and employee. 


counts and Deposits. 
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in January as compared with $278 million in 
January 1938. Total expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment were $693 million in January 1939; $70 
million of this amount was for expenditures under 
the Social Security Act. The total public debt 
rose $204 million during the month and amounted 
to $39.6 billion at the end of January. 

Table 3 shows, by internal revenue collection 
districts, Federal tax collections under titles VIII 
and IX of the Social Security Act. Cumulative 
collections under title VIII through January 
totaled $995.2 million. Title IX taxes through 
January totaled $182.3 million, bringing to $1.2 
billion the total collected under both titles. 
During the 7 months ended January 31, title VIII 
taxes comprised $286.3 million, or 89.3 percent of 
all taxes collected under the Social Security Act. 
Eight States—California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania—accounted for more than 66 per- 
cent of title VIII taxes. 


transferred from the appropriation to the account, 
leaving a total unexpended balance of $231 million 
available for transfer. Special 3-percent Treasury 
notes acquired during the month totaled $32 
million. There was deposited with the disburs- 
ing officer $5 million for future benefit payments. 
Total benefit payments during January amounted 
to $1.1 million. 

At the end of January the sum of all State bal- 
ances in the unemployment trust fund amounted 
to almost $1.1 billion. (See table 5.) In 16 
States and in the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, benefits became payable for the first time 
in January. It was mainly because of this fact 
that withdrawals rose from $20.1 million in 
December to $38.4 million in January, bringing 
to nearly $251 million the amount withdrawn by 
49 jurisdictions during the first 7 months of the 
current fiscal year. 

Table 6 presents a summary of all grants to 
States under the Social Security Act, except those 


for vocational rehabilitation. 


These data are on 
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The status of the old-age reserve account is 
shown in table 4. On January 1 an unexpended 
balance of $268 million was available for transfer 
to the account. During January $37 million was 


the basis of checks issued by the Treasury De- 
partment. Data carried in table 6 for programs 
administered by the Social Security Board are not 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-January 1939 


























wer Transfers ‘ 3-percent Deposits with, Cash with 

Res een first | {Om appro- a special Treas-| disbursing of- | Benefit pay- | disbursing 
Month of manth i priation to wont ury notes ficer for benefit ments officer at end 

moun account : acquired payments of month 
January __. : $265, 000,000.00 | $45,000,000 |...........-.-- NS EEE $0. 00 $0. 00 
February . , 220, 000, 000. 00 > (| (| 45, 000, 000 $100, 000. 00 . 00 100, 000. 00 
March... ‘ 174, 900, 000. 00 GE Bicctcucadksocanac = RR Mesias A . 00 100, 000. 00 
_ <a ‘ 129, 900, 000. 00 << | Sees GS bewecennce-cases 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
May.... on 84, 900, 000. 00 45, 000, 000 |. See | as 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
June....-- 39, 900, 000.00 | 39,900,000 | 2? $2,261,810. 97 I 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
SESS 500, 000, 000. 00 42. 000, 000 (2) 41,000,000 | 21,061,810. 97 46, 357. 05 1, 088, 484. 57 
August 458, 000, 000. If | a  f | ae 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
September | 417, 000, 000. 00 bt | SE ce f | Sere 99, 472. 2 880, 931. 50 
October. | 376, 000, 000. 00  / | eee cS | | ares 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
November 335, 000, 000. 00 41,000, 000 |_. i ae  < i | Reesor 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
December 294, 000, 000. 00 ET Es cinncincnmico dente 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274.87 | 2,145,335. 32 
January 251, 000, 000. 00 J | (eae oe lll eee 581,004.99 | 1, 564, 330. 33 
February 210, 000, 000. 00 * * | aor Aa § | aaa 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
March... 169, 000, 400.00 | 43, 000,000 |......- jatead 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 736,132.95 | 2,225, 981. 74 
April... .. 126, 000, 900. 00 0 0 3 ee 10, 800, 000 *—23. 35 _ 841,022. 47 1, 384, 935. 92 
a : 115, 200, 023. 35 2, 200, 000 3 a 0} #2, 199, 921. 36 823, 297. 05 2, 761, 560. 23 
June... .-. 113, 000, 101. 99 0 15, 412 15, 400, 000 '— 56. 56 830, 883. 47 1, 930. 620. 20 
July... | 473,012, 301.44 38, 000,000 }......- 38, 000, 000 3—134. 05 779, 513. 08 1, 150, 973. 07 
August.._. 435, 012, 525. 49 38, 000, 000 33, 000,000 | #4, 999, 733. 27 826,495.23 | 5,324,211. 11 
September | 397,012, 792.22 33, 000, 000 ‘ ecient 33, 000, 000 3— 546. 86 853, 254. 97 4, 470, 409. 28 
October. | $64,013, 339. 08 tt J | =a ‘ 32, 000, 000 3—81. 65 1, 073,917.60 | 3,396, 410. 03 
November. | $32,013, 420. 73 i + + eee 32, 000. 000 3—215, 23 1, 023, 045. 32 2, 373, 149. 48 
December | 300, 013, 635. 32, 000, 000 wa FERS - 32, 000, 000 §—218, 86 1, 077, 369.15 | 1, 205, 561. 47 
January 268, 013,854.82 | 37,000,000 |..............-. 32,000,000 | #4, 999, 752. 96 1, 121,312.20 | 5, 174,002.14 
] ——— eee — |- = = _ queen es] a o> on eee =— = — —} ...._.._. 
Cumulative to Jan. 31 ‘ | 231, 014, 101. 86 894, 000, 000 17, 674, 043.86 | 894,300,000 | ? 17,350,942.00 | 12,185,939.86 | 5, 174,002.14 

















1 On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred 


Department. $265 million was appropriated to the old-age reserve account to the disbursing officer. } 
the fiscal year 1936-37, $500 million for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 ? Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted 
million for the fiscal year 1938-39. See footnote 3 below for explanation of and transferred to the appropriations. 


additions to appropriatior 


4 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months of 1937 was held Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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comparable with those contained in tables 7 and 8, 
which show grants to States authorized and 
certified by the Social Security Board for the 
given period of operation. 


Recent Rulings 


Recent rulings of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue in connection with its administration of 
titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act 
include the following decisions. The Bureau ruled 


in a specific case’ that cash allowances for lunches 
paid by the company constituted wages within 
the meaning of titles VIII and IX. It is the 
policy of the company to furnish lunch money to 
its employees in the belief that efficiency is pro. 
moted, loss of working time reduced, and so forth. 
It was held, however, that the allowance for the 
lunches was not in the interest of the company 
alone but also constituted an increase in the com. 


! Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-1, 8. 8. T. 348. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Jan. 31, 1939 

































Contri- Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 to Jan. 31, 1939 
— 
rst col- | Balance as of 
State lectible = ; 
on pay June 30, 1937 o—- Interest With- : Balance as of pe Interest | With- Balance as of 
. val posited credited drawals * | June 30, 1938 posited credited | drawals Jan. 31, 1930 
, as Seen $313,602, 561.52/$748,813,895.53) $15, 172,022. 11) $195,720,000| $881,868,479.16| $448,775, 147.96|$11,987,500.01 $250,981,000] $1,001,680, 27 13 
1936 4, 911, 753. 12 | 6,627,909.79 | 184,428.43 | 4,250,000 | 7,474, 091. 34 | 3, 044, 263. 40 84, 813. 73 | 4, 450, 000 7, 053, 168. 47 
ge etree 498, 958. 23 ED Bnccannsecen 502, 581. 59 374, 132. 81 7, 802. 87 30, 000 854, 607. 27 
1936 930, 784. 65 | 1,815, 356. 24 39, 169.71 | 1, 200,000 | 1, 585, 310. 60 | 1, 250, 000. 90 21, 039. 89 950, 000 1, 906, 350. 49 
a) RR 3, 575, 206. 47 [ f | | Sees 3, 615, 756.61 | 1, 684, 180. 60 54, 710. 98 250, 000 5, 104, 648. 19 
1936 27, 909. 344. 34 /63, 495, 000. 00 | 1, 470, 081. 18 | 12, 200, 000 /80, 674, 425. 52 |38, 793, 628. 64 | 1, 144, 700. 17 |17, 220,000 | 103, 302, 754 33 
1936 2, 300, 943. 41 | 4,035, 587.42 | 100,492.72 |.........-- 6, 455, 023. 55 | 2, 452, 830. 12 94, 965. 08 280, 000 8, 722, 818. 75 
1936 8, 446, 814. 60 |12, 153, 000. 00 ; 8, 250, 000 |12, 658, 171. 28 | 7, 540,000.00 | 168,958.39 | 4,950, 000 15, 417, 129. 67 
i) Sr eeeteeree 2, 801, 683. 16 Th, SRE Bncocaccnned 2, 823, 400.15 | 1, 068, 631. 31 41, 615. 60 150, 000 3, 783, 647. 06 
1936 3, 528, 047.77 | 5, 177, 939. 64 141, 647. 08 825, 000 | 8, 022,634. 49 | 3, 683, 247865 113, 618. 78 | 1,025, 000 10, 794, 500. 92 
i. aes 6, 995, 820. 77 8 § | a 7, 053, 527.95 | 2,665,000.00 | 103, 810. 39 75, 000 0, 747, 338. 4 
ee 1937 =| ............../30, 767, 192. 82 91, 905. 17 |...........|10, 859, 007.99 | 4, 550,000.00 | 158, 245. 38 500, 000 15, 067, 343. 37 
re a eee 2, 148, 537. 76 ET ainccomadin 2, 164, 616.04 | 1,052, 106. 44 32, 961. 62 25, 000 3, 224, 684 10 
a taste 1936 904, 010. 47 | 1, 596, 933 38 hf | aes 2, 545, 006.86 | 1,023, 189. 50 36, 276. 93 750, 000 2, 854, 563. 29 
RIS! a «6©Enadduedibaaemed 84, 314,013 81 / ) | =o 84, 778, 436. 35 (34, 430, 000. 00 | 1, 266,625. 28 |......... 120, 475, 061. 63 
ss “SS ESESNSSS 1936 14, 058, 452. 89 |15, 135, 803. 50 , 966.71 | 2,500,000 27, 239, 223. 10 (12, 879, 162.74 | 296,012 69 |16, 100, 000 24, 314, 308. 83 
Se 1934 2, 756, 610. 16 | 7,000,000.00 | 163,112 59 |.........-. 9, 919, 722.75 | 3,900,000.00 | 128,389.77 | 3, 500,000 10, 448, 112. 83 
Sp pipagainenes BP hicncncessecesel Gee , 795. -----------| 7, 201,075. 51 | 3, 124,616.23 | 10%, 490. 21 250, 000 10, 184, 181. 95 
Kentucky............ 1934 2, 510, 459.81 [10,682,000.00 | 219,047.99 |........... 13, 411, 507. 80 | 5, 476,000.00 | 196, 369.96 200,000 | 18, 883, 877.76 
itcoiccasesss 1934 3, 824, 169. 43 | 7, 475,000.00 | 176,949.09 | 1,750,000 | 9, 726,118.52 | 5, 475,000.00 | 135,030.37 | 3,025,000 | 12, S11, 148.89 
RR 1936 1, 860, 889. 88 | 3, 050, 000. 00 72, 428.21 | 2,700,000 | 2, 283,318.09 | 2,065, 000. 00 28, 114. 66 | 2, 270, 000 2, 106, 432. 75 
Maryland_.._....._.- 1936 3, 016, 919. 51 | 9, 800,000.00 | 181,963.59 | 6,300,000 | 6,698, 883.10 | 7, 809,000.00 98, 147.60 | 4,790, 000 | 9, 897, 930. 70 
Massachusetts_-__._. 1936 | 18, 869, 145. 19 (39, 309,000.00 | 888,931.07 [15,000,000 |44, 058, 076. 26 (20, 300,000.00 | 581, 240.80 |14,000,000 | 50, 939, 317.06 
Michigan............ 1936 =| 13, 131, 614. 88 |47, 986,260.15 | 915,648.11 |........... 62, 033, 523. 14 |15, 100,939.18 | 586, 345. 48 | 45, 500, 000 32, 220, 807. 80 
Minnesota... .......- 1936 4, 729, 730. 48 |11, 700,000.00 | 231,688.86 | 5, 500,000 (11, 161,419.34 | 8,000,000.00 | 159,228.32 | 4,000, 000 15, 320, 647. 66 
ag Didinnatnacs 1936 1, 146, 582. 13 | 2, 107, 506. 67 53, 114. 26 650, 000 | 2, 657, 293.06 | 1, 418, 000. 00 34, 903.05 | 1, 168, 000 | 2, 942, 196. 11 
ai gl Seeeeeevetee-s- 24, 094, 668.20 | 148,029.36 |........... 24, 242, 697. 56 |10, 900,000.00 | 362, 509.03 250, 000 35, 255, 206 
STE a, Serene: 3, 050, 697. 20 |) aS 3, 083, 734. 41 | 1, 600, 000. 00 OS 4, 732, 015. 14 
Nebraska. ........... nt ~ Rigudseumenneaea 4, 891, 135. 90 i 5 | Seas 4, 838, 959.41 | 2, 284, 000. 00 73, 952. 63 250, 000 | 6, 046, 912. 04 
ee 2 =e 1, 028, 946. 31 12, 084. 56 |......... 1, 041, 030. 87 486, 379. 04 15, 710. 69 75, 000 1, 468, 120. 60 
New Hampshire-.__. 1936 2, 300, 138. 55 | 3, 054, 871. 43 86, 463.48 | 2,070,000 | 3, 371, 473.46 | 1, 508, 303. 73 42, 162. 89 | 1, 290, 000 | 3, 722, 030. 08 
| 
New Jersey. ........- 1936 = | 16, 635, 414. 88 [27, 176,000.00 | 722,521.95 | .......... 44, 533, 936. 83 |22,008, 000.90 | 676,666.39 | 1, 000, 000 66, 218, 603. 23 
New Mecico......... 1936 654, 159. 04 975, 000. 00 _ it % | Seaeorae 1, 657, 860. 92 850, 000. 00 25, 987. 24 100, 000 2, 433, 848. 16 
New York...... 1936 56, 643, 174. 64 |90, 800, 000. GO |2, 184, 506. 42 | 50, 000, 000 /99, 647, 681.06 |82, 940, 000. 00 | 1, 444, 269. 43 | 44, 100, 000 140, 031, 950. 49 
North Carolina. 1936 5, 552, 855. 72 | 8, 255,000.00 | 206, 067.64 | 5,575,000 | 8, 438,923.36 | 7, 241, 000. 00 102, 315.94 | 4,450,000 | 11, 332, 230.90 
North Dakota ga eer ee 1, 263, 116. 11 13, 135. 64 -----| 1, 276, 251. 75 615, 141.73 18, 983. 90 50, 000 1, 860, 377. 38 
ar 1936 {17, 119, 822. 46 |52, 102, 364. 27 | 1, 173, 458. 70 ..|70, 395, 645. 43 |28, 043, 245. 81 | 1,019, $33.40 | 2,000, 000 07, 458, 224. 64 
Oklahoma 1936 3, 527, 989. 14 | 6,080,000.00 | 156,611.72 |... 9, 764, 591.86 | 3,885,000.00 | 139, 564.70 563, 000 13, 226, 156. 56 
Oregon...... 1936 3, 351, 206. 64 | 5. 184,881.46 | 119,389.84 | 4,000,000 | 4, 655, 567.94 | 3, 789, 883. 78 62, 676.90 | 2, 750, 000 5, 758, 128. 62 
Pennsylvania. B 1936 |38, 004, 190.67 |65, 522, 000. 00 | 1, 527, 735. 83 |38, 500, 000 |66, 553, 926. 50 |37, 135,000.00 | 783,961.20 |41, 000, 000 63, 472, 887. 70 
Rhode Island --....... 1936 4, 505, 597.43 | 7, 207,179.25 | 155,046.86 | 6,800,000 | 5, 067, 823. 54 | 5, 120, 200. 63 67, 578.77 | 2, 980, 000 7, 275, 701. 04 
South Carolina_...... 1936 2, 517, 695. 89 | 3, 525,000.00 | 103,101.08 |........... 6, 145, 796.97 | 2,600,000. 00 84, 716.75 | 1,000,000 7, 830, 513. 72 
South Dakota._...... 1936 473, 367. 73 870, 000. 00 | | =e ..| 1,367, 040. 50 660, 000. 00 20, 936. 93 50, 000 1, 997, 977. 43 
Tennessee... ......... 1936 3, 818, 051. 16 | 6,620,000.00 | 158, 400.99 | 3,500,000 | 7, 006,452.15 | 4,030, 000. 00 89, 418. 00 | 3, 150, 000 8, 065, 870. 15 
ddbheanecooone 1936 |10, 658, 749. 45 |18,810,000.00 | 462,744 10 | 4, 200,000 /25, 731, 493. 55 |13,080,000.00 | 354,755.96 | 6, 600,900 32, 566, 249. 51 
SRS 1936 1, 122, 597. 42 | 2, 190, 000. 00 48, 291.01 | 1,725,000 | 1, 635, 888. 43 | 1, 780, 000. 00 23, 593. 31 955, 000 2, 484, 481 74 
Vermont............. 1936 660, 644. 80 | 1, 273, 729. 43 20, 270. 81 575, 000 | 1, 388, 645. 04 853, 460. 05 19, 538. 38 300, 000 1, 961, 643. 47 
REA 1 4, 321, 153. 45 | 7,475, 000.00 | 183, 336.92 | 2,950,000 | 9,029, 490.37 | 4,875,000.00 | 118,955.18 | 3, 150, 000 10, 873, 445. 55 
ashington__........ #2 aes 12, 975, 602. 61 134, 744. 43 |.........-.. 13, 110, 347. 04 | 5, 825, 000. 00 192, 151. 67 390, 000 18, 737, 498. 71 
West Virginia........ 1936 3, 612, 222. 38 |10,078,000.00 | 176,815.21 | 8,600,000 | 5, 267,037. 59 | 5, 353, 000. 00 62, 027.05 | 4,010, 000 6, 672, 064. 64 
Wisconsin...........- 1934 23, 258, 176.35 |15, 406,155.72 | 709,282.27 | 6, 100,000 |33, 273, 614. 34 | 10, 432,415.57 | 430,019.78 | 5, 200, 000 38, 936, 049. 60 
 ahanpeanineenpel BY inconsccecsencsl Be 17, 760. 54 |...........] 1, 650, 237. 29 740, 000. 00 24, 925. 16 50, 000 2, 365, 162. 45 



































1 Contributions payable under State unemployment compennniien laws. 
Contributivns from employers are cllectible in all States; in addition, the 
following States require employee contributions on w earned: Alabama, 
California, Kentucky. Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey. Khode Island. 
(Employee contributions in Massachusetts have been suspended for the 
period July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939.) 


Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1998, except in the case of Wisconsin. 
3 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U.S. Treasury Department, 
Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the 
fiscal year 1937-38, and in the fiscal year 1938-39 to Jan. 31, 1939! 


{In thousands of dollars] 






































= | 
Fiscal year 1938-39 to Jan. 31, 1939 
niakeaiaaial 
Treasury 
| Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 
| Fiscal! year ment 
State | 1937-38, 
total grants Total 
grants Unemploy- 
Maternal 
Aid to de- ment com- Services for Child- Public 
PR a pendent Ate be i pensation —— crippled welfare bealth 
: children adminis- services 3 children? | services * work ¢ 
tration ? rv 
' 
Total. all partic- 
ipating States....| $274, 956.9 | $191, 751.6 | $122, 374.2 | $17,930.0 | $3,077.1 $36, 912. 9 $2, 503.9 $2, 217.1 $1, 109.1 $5, 627.4 
Alabama... -.-- 2, 599. 9 1, 628.2 589.5 249.7 16.7 453.5 53.2 56.5 33.2 175.5 
Alaska... .--- : 252. 8 187.6 98. 8 (') (') 22.6 31.3 4.0 4.0 26.9 
Arizona....--- ae Me 1, 216.2 698. 3 187.1 26.9 184. 1 43.1 21.2 14.3 41.2 
Arkansas... | 1, 804.9 1,027.1 450.3 91.9 14.0 205.8 50.8 83.1 23.7 107.5 
California. . 25, 545.7 17, 178.7 13, 003. 2 988.0 649.3 2, 183. 8 63.0 54.9 20.0 216.4 
Colorado 6, 494. 2 4, 458.8 3, 686. 6 351.3 70.8 244.8 22.6 26.4 14.0 42.2 
Connecticut... 3, 845. 4 2, 428.9 1, 443. 4 (5) 10.0 845.8 38. 6 9.4 10.8 71.0 
Delaware......- 496.3 | 331.6 93.5 39.1 (*) 136.9 24.0 5.0 10.6 22.5 
District of Columbia 1, 188. 6 794.5 279.4 101.2 20.5 275.9 32.4 30. 6 12.4 42.1 
Florida... ....- 2, 918.4 2, 402. 2 1, 730.0 82.8 98. 5 314.1 38.3 20.1 17.2 101.0 
Georgia.......- 2, 340. 6 | 2, 219. 1 1, 073. 2 256. 8 47.5 438.7 102. 2 66.0 42.9 191.8 
Hawaii...... 498. 8 | 358. 9 87.0 89.0 0 91.5 23.4 16.2 8.1 43.6 
Idaho. .....-- | 1, 687.3 57.8 571.6 137.4 19.4 149.6 18.0 7.6 6.3 48.0 
Illinois... . | 14,977.1 9, 630. 6 8, 492.3 (5) (*) 586.0 92.4 158. 2 29.9 271.8 
Indiana 8,072.2| 5,811.1] 3,266.8 1, 032. 2 167.8 1, 095. 6 52. 6 50.3 32.1 113.6 
lowa 5, 697.0 | 4,854.9 | 4,118.3 | (5) 105. 7 402. 6 33.8 38.1 34.9 121.5 
Kansas..... 2,192.8] 2,462.5] 1,740.8 | 336. 2 69.3 298. 1 53.5 56. 2 20.3 88.2 
Kentucky... 2, 844.2 2,061.2 | 1, 374.4 (*) (*) 363. 2 67.0 63. 6 33.1 159.9 
Louisiana. - 3, 289. 2 2, 656.9 | 1, 242.8 654.3 39.4 525. 6 69.3 () 26.6 98.8 
Maine... 1, 452.7 1, 673. 2 | 1,020.0 | 130. 7 118.4 294.9 23.6 26.0 16.6 48.1 
Maryland_. 3, 943. 2 2, 560. 3 | 1,112.2 609. 8 46.6 592. 6 48.8 39.9 19.4 91.1 
Massachusetts _ _ . 15, O83. 4 11, 656. 4 | 8, 195.2 | 924.6 98.7 2, 137.5 61.5 59. 4 5.6 173.8 
Michigan. . | 10, 128.7 8779.9| 5,350.4 906. 2 47.5 2,116.3 55.6 93.0 20.8 181.0 
Minnesota... 10, 578.8 6, 557.6 4, 821.2 474.8 69.8 938. 4 43.4 52.9 25.2 131.9 
Mississippi 1, 060. 1 975.5 | 511.6 | () 6.7 216.4 59.8 25.3 22.5 133.2 
Missouri... . 7, 000. 6 4,780.6} , 3,305.9 | 390.1 (') 791.3 77.2 60.5 30.8 124.9 
Montana..... 1, 840. 6 1,428.8 | * 1,065.6 174.2 0 68.4 28. 6 38. 5 15.2 38.2 
Nebraska. _. 2, 877.2 2,507.4} 1,805.0 | 345. 0 47.8 199. 8 16.6 40.4 20. 5 32.2 
Nevada. , 438. 2 | 359. 2 | 207.0 () (4) 103.0 22.0 .6 8.3 18.3 
New Hampshire 1, 100.8 | 712.8 367.3 34.8 2 226. 4 19.7 7.3 5.1 29.1 
New Jersey - _. : 4, 685. 2 4, 619.2 1, 988. 6 | 908. 8 55. 0 1, 389. 4 54.7 54.7 18.4 149.6 
New Mexico... 729.1 | 505.4 160. 1 79.8 10.2 122.4 52.3 19.7 7.2 53.6 
New York. _... | 26,117.0]} 19,4540 9, 901.1 2, 561.2 191.9 6, 273. 7 126. 5 92.9 40.1 366. 6 
North Carolina... 3, 205. 4 2, 780. 6 1, 222. 5 363.5 113.1 657.7 76.8 74.5 42.9 229.6 
North Dakota_. 1, 088.4 845.8 582.3 105. 6 3.4 97.5 20.3 22.0 14.7 0 
hae 18, 575.8 10, 605. 8 8, 004.4 647.4 200. 5 1, 304.8 71.2 95.3 40.1 242.2 
Oklahoma... 6, 788.9 | 4, 658.3 3, 348.9 485.7 116.0 413.0 66.7 7.1 45.1 115.9 
Oregon. ; 3,201.8] 2,201.3 1, 459. 1 137.6 40.9 436. 2 | 39.0 15.0 16.6 56.8 
Pennsylvania... 24, 139.6 11, 846.9 5, 586. 2 1, 433.7 (*) 4, 254.9 105. 0 108.7 49.8 308. 6 
Rhode Island 1, 633. 6 1, 142.8 486. 1 106. 5 (') 459.4 19.5 16.4 9.4 45.4 
South Carolina 1, 729.8 1, 569.7 736. 7 192. 5 29.8 311.2 78.2 457 25.6 150.0 
South Dakota. 1, 541.4 | 1, 638. 3 1, 429.8 () 15.8 80.6 | 30.8 16. 4 15.6 49.4 
Tennessee... . 3, 080. 9 2, 509.4 1, 096. 4 477.3 79.8 566.9 | 55.8 33.7 33.4 166. 2 
Texas...__. 12, 841.6 | 7,426.1 5, 703. 6 (5) (*) 1, 208. 4 | 115.9 103. 8 61.8 242.6 
> a 2570.6) 1,712.8 1, 185.4 | 215.8 21.5 180. 5 | 34.2 20. 2 9.8 45.0 
Vermont...... 874.2 617.3 262. 4 24.0 9.6 132.0 30.4 14.2 11.9 32.7 
Virginia ....... ; 1, 179.6 1, 102.8 204.1 31.1 34.6 524.8 66.2 68.2 30.6 143.0 
Washington... 6, 573.2 3, 995. 4 2, 876. 2 438.3 119.0 443.5 18. 2 47.6 14.3 38.3 
West Virginia 3, 504.3 2, 234.6 924.8 357.3 46.2 734. 2 2.0 31.9 20.5 06.9 
¥ isconsin._. a 7, 206. 2 5, 118.2 3, 274.5 732.4 160. 5 725.3 | 43.9 52.0 26.6 102.8 
Wyoming.......... 663.2 | 403.6 230.0 44.1 14.8 92.9 9. 6.0 (‘® 6.7 


























1 Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for 
Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal 
funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with 
other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period, 
amounts reported in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 
8 showing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payments to the States, since sums certified by the Board 
are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board 
may certify amounts to be granted for the current period of operation, for 
future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board 
were in effect. Payments, therefore, are not necessarily made within the 
period for which the funds are certified. 
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2 Includes grants certified by the Social.Security Board for payment to 
States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of 


the unemployment compensation pr 
had been made to 50 States in whic 


become payable. 


Benet 


) Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
* Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


§ No plan approved by the Social Securit 
* No plan approved by the Chief of the 


Board. 
. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


as of Jan. 31, 1939, such grants 
ts were payable or were soon to 


Source: Amounts of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. 
Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 








Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified by the Social Securi Tal 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39, as of 
Feb. 28, 1939? 


{In thousands of dollars} 
















































































Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Feb. 28, 1939, for direct assistance and administration _ 
of public assistance 
—aasenomemnnesiieiiin 
Advances certified for first quarter of Advances certified for second quarter of Advances authorized and certified for 
year 1938-39 fiscal year 1938-39 third quarter of fiscal year 1938-39 
State ‘ | 
a 
Old depend: | Ald to old depeng- | Aid to | old | Aid to | Aid to 
-age epend- -age epend- Id-age | depend- 
Total | assistance! ent the Total |assistance| ent AP Total | assistance ent | the 
children | blind children | children blind 
| EE 
, $59, 722.7 |$51. 060.6 | $7, 432.4 | $1, 229.7 |$57,359.0 |$48, 831.8 | $7, 274.4 $1, 252.8 |*$58, 222.3 |* $49, 721.5 |9$7, 158.0 | 3) 42.8 
452.6 338.3 105. 8 8.5 350.1 253. 1 90.6 | 6.4 352.3 | 230. 4 115.3 6.6 
45.4 45.4 (*) (*) 32.6 326) @ | @& 37.5 | 37.5| « wo” 
301. 5 237.8 53.8 9.9 366. 0 278. 4 76.4) 112 369. 5 | 77.7 82.2 | 06 Als 
333.5] 274.9 49.0 9.6 51.7 39.0 12.5 | 2 195.8} 150.1) 31.7] 50 Ala 
6,051.4] 5,334.5] 396.3] 2706] 6,195.9] 5,487.6 434.7 | 273.6) 6,425.7) 5,714.7) 4225] oma Ari 
1, 521.9 1, 373. 1 121.7 27.1 1, 483.0 1, 322.0 135. 1 25.9 1,668.4; 1,503.9) 138.0 | 26.5 Ark 
504.6 593. 4 (*) 1.0 636.8 630.8 (*) 6.0 640.5 635.8) () | 47 Cal 
62.7 47.2 i.5]) 51.5 34.2 17.3] 60.0 3.5) 165) @ Col 
186.5 122.6 56.3 7.6 172.2 119.0 44.5 | 8.7 158.7 | 116.9 32.5 0.3 Cor 
668. 9 617.6 31.1 20.2 794.7 703. 4 44.0 | 47.3 944.0 | 868.3 25.4 50.3 De! 
| is 
585.8 454.6 110.9 20.3 673.8 524.5 123.0} 21.3 451.0 345.7 8 19.2 am 
79.6 37.3 42.3 0 71.8 37.4 34.4 | 0 48.4 24 6 23.8 | 0 
ah 361.5 285.6 65.9 10.0 7.0 286.1 71.5 9.4 394.1 302.9 21 9.1 Ge 
eR RE 3,568.2) 3,568.2] (4) (*) 3,651.1) 3.6511) (4) | (*) 3000.7 | 3,600.7) (1) | Ha: 
ne citichnanncackiin 1,715.0 | 1,233.6 415.3 66.1 | 2,005.0] 1,482.9 454.0 68.1 2,004.4) 1,489.5] 440.5] 4.4 Ida 
tint lia anneal 1,565.5 | 1,526.0 (*) 39.5| 1,572.8) 1,532.4 | 40.4 1,649.6 | 1,606.5 (*) a1 Tit 
Sl battdindmniaamensanend 865.9 688.7 153. 6 23.6 756. 6 623.7 107.5 | 25.4 832. 6 672.0 | 128.0 | 32.6 Ind 
es nantes 573.5 573.5 (*) (*) 597.1 597.1 | (*) (*) 576.4 | 576 4 | (* (4) low 
RS 662.4 418.4 232.1 11.9 748.2) 489.0) 252.7 | 15.5 778.1 508.7} 252.1 17.3 Kai 
AE 462.0 364.8 49.7 47.5 496.8 | 403.8 | 48.8 44.2 | 409.2 378.9 | 48.5 418 Ke 
Lo 
I setetnceencmeniin 744.6 462.7 263. 6 18.3 769.8 484.6 264.1 | 19.1 764.5 482.9 280.9 | 0.7 Ma 
Massachusetts_............. 3,357.8 | 2,991.7 330.8 35.3 | 3,452.0 | 3,066.8 347.9 | 37.3} 3,664.5 3, 253.7 371.4 30.4 
tT TTS: 2,302.6 | 2,007.9 277.3 17.4 | 2,429.9) 2,069.1 | 343 3 | 7.5 2, 368. 6 1,905.1 444.7 | 18.8 Ma 
TIE 2, 152.9 1, 963. 6 149.6 19.7 2,315.7 2, 075.6 206.9 33.2 2,335.2 | 2,109.3 197.1 m8 Ms 
ae 59 i TEI 216.1 216.1 (*) (*) 222.6 | 220.1 (*) | 2.5 155. 5 | 149.3 (*) 6.2 Mi 
a 1,896.0} 1,726.8 169.2 (4) 2,069.9 | 1,849.0 220.9 (*) 0 | 0 0}; @# Mi 
SD  <cnchtmcwnenensnnd 476.7 413.1 63.6 0 458.7) 389.2 | 69.5 | - 164. 6 400. 5 63.2 | r) Mi 
CR 775.4 642.8 117.8 14.8 815.2} 669.6 | 127.0 18.6 08. 4 | 739. 6 147.7 21.1 Mi 
cee ENR 74.0 74.0) () (*) 1} 86.1) ® | @ 93.1 | 93.1| (4) (*) Mc 
New Hampshire_........... 159.3 139. 2 12.4  & 163. 6 | 141.2 13.1 | 9.3 162.3 | 138. 9 13.7 | 9.7 Ne 
| j a Ne 
CO EEE 1,101.1 725.0 355.4 20.7 1,102 1 | 741.8 | 339.0 | 21.3 1, 196.8 842.5 334 0 23 Ne 
TET 114.2 73.4 36.0 48 100.3 | 63.9 | 22.5 | 3.9 63.5 41.7 19.2 26 
ES 4,877.3 | 3,549.0 | 1,262.7 65.6 | 4,611.0 | 3,731.8| 809.5 | 69.7 4,811.0 3, 829.1 891.8 9.1 Ne 
North Carolina 638.3 452.7 144.0 41.6 654.7 | 476.0 138.9 | 39.8 | 632.0 | 457 1 127.3 | 47.6 Ne 
North Dakota 222.1 206. 5 15.6 0 277.6 | 2266 49.3 | 1.7 | $287.2 | $219.7 164.4 43.1 Ne 
A 4,898 3 | 4,416.2 366.3 115.8 | 3,205.5 | 2,719.7 368.3 | 117.5 4,516.5 4, 038. 9 361.7 115.9 Ne 
SS TTT 1,522.3 | 1,286.6 187.0 48.7 653.8 | 554.4 75.1 | 24.3 | 91,990.7 | *1,761.1 316.6 + 52.0 No 
TS 691.3 618.7 52.4 20. 2 689. 1 610.4 | 61.6 17.1 699. 9 | 630. 7 54.0 15.2 | Oh 
Pennsylvania_.............. 3,743.8 | 3,068.8 675.0 (*) 3,335.8 | 2,577.1 | 758.7 | (4) 2, 592.9 1, 984.9 608. 0 (*) Ok 
SE EE cercscccccesoce 220. 8 181.9 38.9 (*) 3 181.8 1.5) (® | 229.5 | 188. 5 41.0) | . 
| | } | e 
South Carolina. ............ 554.0 436.1 97.3 20.6 341.9 256.3 76.9 | 8.7 | 185.3 139. 4 | 40.9 5.6 RI 
South Dakota............... 532.3 528.6 (*) 3.7 552.4 545.4 (*) 7.0 | 532.9 525. 4 (4 7.5 
I 797.5 564.0 201.3 32.2 720.6 475.0 210.7 34.9 | 677.4 | 448.6 190.8 | 38.0 80 
2,412.6 (*) (*) 2, 424.4 2, 424.4 (*) | (*) | 2,470.6) 2,470.6 (¢ | () 80 
535. 1 87.4 9.6 434.1} 400.6 | 75.7 7.8 | 490.8 | 401 4 82.1 | 7.3 Te 
131.1 6.9 3.8 120.5 | 107.2} 9.7 | 3.6 | 148. 6 130.9 14.2 | 3.5 Te 
2.2 4.2 11.0 223.7) 178.0 26.9 | 18 8 | 256.8 | 212.6 32.3 | 11.9 Ul 
1, 299. 1 154 1 48.6) 1,355.9) L151.9| 160.8 43.2} 1,116.4 | 882.7 190.3 | 43.4 Ve 
409.3 137.9 20.7 572. 4 395, 2 | 157.6 19.6 | 556. 8 382.6 155.5 | 18.7 Vi 
1, 217.9 288. 5 68.1 | 1,732.5 | 1,346.3) 319.3 | 66.9 1, 989. 8 1, 598.0 320. 5 71.3 W 
98.2 17.9 7.4 119. 2 95.6) 17.7) 5.9 125.3} "100.0 19.5 | 5.8 w 
Ww 
1 Advances from Federa! funds certified as of the given date by the Social for North Dakota and $1.532,500 of the sums authorized for Oklahoma. The a 
Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration amounts which had not been certified for the different plans were as follows: | 
of the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. Old-nge assistance, North Dakota $68,500, Oklahoma $1,342,500; ald to de re, 
This table is not comparable to the tables showing the amount of obligations pendent children, North Dakota $64,400. Oklahoma $150.800; ald to the St 
incurred for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients blind, North Dakota $3,100, Oklahoma $39,200. These amounts are included ur 
from Federal, State, and local funds but do not include administrative ex- in the State totals and in the totals for the United States th 
pense. * No plan approved by the Social Security Board for the period covered in lo 
* See Social Security Bulirtin. Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1938), p. 75, for ad- this column. 
vances certified for public assistance for the fiscal year 1937-38. < 3 th 
* All advances authorized for the third quarter of 1938-39 had been certified Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. pe 
as of Feb. 28 with the following exceptions: $136,000 of the sums authorized 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 
services: ' Advances authorized and certified? by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
first, second, and third quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39 * 


{In thousands of dollars] 
















































































Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Feb. 28, 1939, for— 
Administration of unemployment com- | Unemployment compensation adminis- . 
pensation and employment services _ conten Employment service administration 
State | 
' Third quarter, fis- Third quarter, fis- " Third quarter, fis- 
First Second cal year 1938-39 ¢ First Second cal year 1938-39 ¢ First Second ca! year 1938-39 4 
| Quarter, | quarter, quarter, | quarter, quarter, | quarter, 
| fiscal fiscal fiscal fiscal fiscal fiscal 
year year Lin . year year : year year 
Fn & : Authori- | Certifica- 4 Authori- |Certifica- : Autnori- | Certifica- 
| 1938-39 | 1938-39 | ‘vations tions 1938-39 | 1938-39 | “vations tions 1938-39 | 1938-39 | “rations tions 
| | 
Total...---- $14, 826.7 |$15, 761.3 |$14, 953.3 | $7, 406.8 | $9, 843.4 |$10, 446.4 |$10, 116.9 | $5, 193.1 | $4,983. 3 | $5, 314.9 | $4,836.4 | $2, 273.7 
Alabama......---- 192.3} 178.1 168. 1 92.0 129.8 125.9 100. 5 49.0 62.5 52.2 67.6 43.0 
NA ideal 8.6 | 11.2 9.8 4.5 6.2 7.9 7.8 4.3 2.4 3.3 2.0 .2 
Arizona.....-.-- ‘ 1.8 62.6 5 60.0 5 39.3 66. 0 40.7 $34.8 $23.4 27.8 21.9 $25.2 $15.9 
Apkaneas.....--.-- 92. ¢ 113.3 68.9 21.5 61.3 77.9 55.0 21.5 41.3 35.4 13.9 0 
Galfornis.....-.-..- 875.4 | 8541] 1,064.4 664. 0 791.7 779.1 897.2 580. 4 83.7 75.0 167. 2 83.6 
Colorado.....---- 4.0] 140.8 123. 4 60.0 29.8 84.0 78. 1 37.4 14.2 56.8 45.3 22.6 
Connecticut... ...- 425.3] 304.7] #2027] 5140.5 335.9 253.5 | #2115 591.6 89. 4 51.2 $81.2 548.9 
Delaware é 53.0 | 66. 2 46.2 23.8 33.8 42.3 39. 4 23.8 19. 2 23.9 6.8 0 
District of Columbia 105. 1 116.3 $114.4 $72.4 69.4 70.9 $72.6 $46.5 35.7 45.4 $41.8 $25.9 
nanan 60, 2 172. 4 172.9 81. 5 60. 2 93. 6 102.3 Ut |) Seas 78.8 70. 6 35.3 
Georgia .......- 145.3 199.7 210.8 107.3 §1.1 104.9 115.5 66.9 94.2 94.8 95.3 40.4 
Hawaii ; , 27.8 45.6 38.9 18.2 7.8 40.1 35.7 A] ae 5.5 3.2 3.2 
Idaho....... 87.4 52.6 40.4 16.4 “4.0 40.8 21.9 8.1 23.4 11.8 18.5 8.3 
Tilinois.....--- 197.1] 240.1 328.4 148.8 197.1 240. 1 223.8 a es ee J 102. 6 51.3 
Indiana. _....- 534.3 3A5. 1 445. 4 195. 2 372.8 2A4. 1 325. 1 134.7 161.5 101.0 140.3 61.5 
(a 193. 0 161.2 $137.2 $48.4 136.1 110.6 874.7 417.8 56.9 50.6 $62.5 530.6 
Kansas. ..... 17.8 155. 7 117.5 | 44.6 54.0 104. 6 104.3 44.6 43.8 51.1 13.2 0 
Kentucky 112.2 154. 5 230.5 | 112.9 80.1 111.2 194.7 102.9 32.1 45.3 35.8 10.0 
Louisiana. ........ : | 224. 3 207.5 192.8 105. 1 150.3 134.0 125. 4 73.7 74.0 73. 5 67.4 31.4 
Maine.... | 140.3 110.9} §107.9 | $56.7 106. 9 81.0 $77.3 544.1 33. 4 29.9 $30.6 412.6 
Maryland ..--| 20.9] 20.7 | 240.2] 111.0 199. 9 151.0 70.8 80. 2 61.0 69.7 69. 4 30.8 
Massachusetts } M41.1 888. 2 | 463.9 408. 1 641.7 644.7 335. 6 315.3 199.4 223. 5 128.3 92.8 
Michigan 1, 130.2 831.6 877.2 498.0 | 711.1 549.0 535. 4 253. 5 419.1 282. 6 $341.8 5154.5 
Minnesota ...._. 8. 5 400.4 338. 6 | 176. 4 | 263. 5 281.3 228.9 115. 6 117.0 119.1 109.7 60.8 
Mississippi 04.8 77.5 | 90.4 52.4 | 64. 2 56. 2 55.3 35. 7 ).6 21.3 35. 1 16.7 
Missouri. ........ 238.9 | 320.7 | 488.5 224. 6 148. 1 189. 3 292. 8 132. 2 90.8 131.4 195. 7 92.4 
Montana 29.7 24.7 | 29.7 | 12.1 | 29.7 26. 7 29.7 S| eee Cees ee ee 
Nebraska. ...._. 66.2 91.3} 103.1 | 423) 37.7 45.5 65.2 29. 4 28. 5 45.8 7.9 12.9 
Nevada 33.7 48.0 | 47.0 21.4 2.6 27.6 31.3 15. 6 13.1 20.4 15.7 5.8 
New Hampshire. -- 100.0 88.9 | $80.7 | $37.5 71.7 62. 1 § 55.5 § 25.7 28.3 26.8 § 25.2 $11.8 
New Jersey. .. ‘ 94. 5 717.2 654. 3 277.6 225. 5 475.8 493. 2 232.1 169. 0 241.4 161.1 45.5 
New Mexico . 15.8 58. 6 48.8 18. 1 24.0 32.7 7.8 12.0 21.8 25.9 21.0 6.1 
New York . 2,552.7 | 2,543.7 2, 434.8 1, 157. 2 1, 439.9 1,418.7 1, 401.4 681.4 1,112.8 1, 145.0 1, 033. 4 475.8 
North Carolina ; 309. 4 293.3 | 288.4 160. 1 250. 5 229.3 209. 1 121.9 58.9 73.0 79.3 38.2 
North Dakota a. 2 $8.5 | 39.8 12.8 19.2 23. 1 18.3 5.3 17.0 25. 4 21.5 7.5 
aa 239. 1 744.2] 719.9 321.5 239. 1 553.8 719.9 9 ae 190. 4 0 0 
Oklahoma 144. 8 223.9| 125.7 39.3 67.3 136. 3 86. 6 39.3 79.5 90. 6 39.1 0 
Oregon Te 184.9 176.8 164. 4 72.8 137.3 145.1} 121.2 54.0 49. 6 31.7 45.2 18.5 
Pennsylvania 1, 859. 7 1, 939.9 1, 673.9 790.8 992.9 1, 142.8 910.6 455.3 866.8 797.1 763. 3 335. 5 
Rhode Island ~ 4 190. 6 188. 6 166. 9 100.3 167.1 155. 6 148.8 92.0 23. 5 33.0 18.1 8.3 
South Carolina 142.7 105. 6 | 118.3 | 61.3 106.8 73.6 84.8 49.3 35. 9 32.0 33. 5 12.0 
South Dakota 1.2 42.0 | 39. 5 | 17.3 21.2 26. 1 24.9 10. 0 wae 15.9 14.4 7.3 
Tennessee l 229.6 | 213.2 119.8 141.2 131.3 121.0 74.5 94.9 98. 3 92.2 45.3 
Teras. 428.9 517.6 4305.7 § 261.9 229. 0 254.7 § 263. 7 $129.9 199. 9 262. 9 $132.0 $132.0 
Utah : 84.9 75.3 | $58.8 419.8 63.1 53.5 § 40.0 $12.5 21.8 22.3 418.8 $7.3 
Vermont... 60. 2 446) $45.4 $22.1) 51.7 29. 1 § 30.1 $14.9 7.5 15.5 $15.3 $7.2 
Virginia 222.7 2124{ #241] $106.2] 169.5 146.6 | #1457] © 8.9 53. 2 65.8 + 58.4 $25.3 
Washington. __. 117.5 228. 1 224.8 97.9 | 52.3 116.7 16). 2 75. 2 | 65.2 111.4 66. 6 22.7 
West Virginia. . 318.9 308.5 | 826.9 $106.8 | 236. 3 235. 5 $191.7 §80.2 82. 6 73. 0 $63.2 $26.6 
Wisconsin... .... 302. f 289. 1 | 288. 5 133. 6 186. 1 187.9 | 188.3 87.5 | 116.5 101. 2 § 100.2 * 46.1 
Wyoming... 1.5 41.7 | 41.3 22.0 | 20.9 26. 6 31.5 18.7 13. 6 15.1 9.8 3.3 
1 Advances from Federal funds certified by the Social Security Board for fiscal year 1938-39. Further certifications will be made as funds become 
State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the available. 
unemployment compensation program; this table does not include grants by 4 See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939), p. 71, for advances 


the U. 8S. Employmer 
local appropriations t: 
? Advances are certified by 


if 
1 


vice under the Wacner-Peyser Act or State or 
yment service 

| Security Board to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the 
period in which the certification i All grants for the first and second 
quarters of the fiscal yeur 1938-39 have been certified; for the most part only 
partial payments have been certified for the third and fourth quarters of the 
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certified for administration of unemployment compensation and employment 
services for the fiscal year 1937-38. 

4 Certain grants in these columns cover both the third and fourth quarters 
of 1938-59. 

5 Grant covers both the third and fourth quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 








pensation paid to the employees. In another 
ruling it was held that the payment of a bonus 
in the form of a United States savings bond con- 
stituted wages within the meaning of titles VIII 
and IX.? A decision with reference to the em- 
ployer-employee relationship held that individuals 
hired by a theater association, as agent, to perform 
services for one of the members of the association 
are employees of the latter within the meaning of 
both titles.* 

Another decision‘ concerns a company which 
supplies seeds to farmers and in return obtains a 
share of the crop and subsequently buys the 
farmers’ shares. The company enters into a 
written contract with individuals known as truck- 
ers, who in turn engage others to harvest the entire 
crop. It was held that the employer-employee 
relationship exists between such company and the 
truckers and harvesters engaged by them, since 
the company has complete control of harvesting 
and packing the crop, even though the company 
is neither owner nor tenant of the land. It was 
also held that, since the company does not own 
the farms on which the service was performed, 
such service does not constitute agricultural labor 
within the meaning of titles VIII and IX. 


Congressional Hearings 


The Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives held hearings through- 
out the month of February on H. R. 2, frequently 
referred to as the “Townsend plan,” introduced by 
Representative Hendricks of Florida, and on H. R. 
11, commonly known as the “General Welfare 
Act,”’ introduced by Representative Sheppard of 
California. 

Under H. R. 2, every person 60 years of age and 
over who has been a full citizen of the United 
States for at least 5 years would, upon qualifying, 
be entitled to receive an annuity payable monthly 
during the life of the annuitant. The annuity 
would not exceed a maximum of $200 per month. 
The minimum annuity is not stated. In addition 
to several minor qualifications, the annuitant must 
not engage in any gainful pursuit and must agree 
to spend all of each month’s annuity either during 
the calendar month for which it was received or 


§ Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-2, 8. 8. T. 349. 
* Internal Revenue Bulletia, 1939-4, 8. 8. T. 350. 
4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1939-5, 8. 8. T. 351. 





within 5 days thereafter. There are certain cop. 
ditions imposed for spending the monthly annuity, 
To finance the program, the bill carries with it 
a 2-percent tax on transactions, with certain 
exemptions. 

Under H. R. 11, every citizen of the United 
States 60 years of age or over, or who shall 
attain the age of 60 after the passage of the act, 
and who has resided in the United States for over 
20 years if he first established residence in the 
United States after the passage of the act, would 
be entitled to receive, upon filing an application 
and qualifying, an annuity payable monthly dur. 
ing his life. The annuities would be distributed 
on a pro rata basis with a minimum of $30 per 
month, and a maximum of $60 per month. As in 
H. R. 2, the annuitant must not engage in any 
gainful pursuit. Although some restrictions in 
H. R. 2, such as spending the annuity within a 
short time, are not included in H. R. 11, both bills 
provide that the annuities must be expended in the 
United States for services rendered by citizens of 
this country and commodities manufactured 
therein. H. R. 2 limits the amount that may be 
expended on certain insurance premiums of the 
annuitant. Both H. R. 2 and H. R. 11 would 
create a separate fund in the Treasury Depart- 
ment to be known and administered as the “general 
welfare fund,” in which would be deposited all 
revenues derived from the taxes levied. The fund 
would be used for annuity payments and adminis- 
trative expense, and for no other purpose. H. R. 
11 also specifies a number of tax exemptions. In 
contrast to the transactions tax proposed in H. R. 
2, H. R. 11 levies a 2-percent gross income tax 
upon both employers and employees, the em- 
ployee’s tax to be deducted from his wages by the 
employer. 


General Economic Conditions 


Business activity in January showed a slight 
reaction from the rapid rise during the past half 
year. The production of both durable and non- 
durable goods dropped 4 points. The Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial production, 
adjusted for seasonal variation, was 101 in Jan- 
uary as compared with 104 in December. 

During December the number of unemployed 
decreased, as indicated by all four of the estimates 
presented in chart 1. The Federal Reserve Board 
index of factory employment, adjusted for seasonal 
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variation, declined from 91.6 in December io 91.5 
in January. This figure is 1.7 percent above that 
for January 1938. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of factory pay rolls, unadjusted for seasonal 
variation, dropped to 83.2 in January—3.4 points 
below the figure for December but 8.2 points 
above the index for January 1938. During Jan- 
uary 1939 the index of employment rose in the 
durable-goods industries but declined in the non- 
durable-goods industries. Increases were noted in 
the machinery, stone, clay, and glass, leather- 


products, and tobacco industries; whereas de- 
creases were noted in the iron and steel, transpor- 
tation, textile, and rubber-products industries. 
The Department of Commerce adjusted indexes 
of national income paid out and of compensation 
of employees decreased during the month. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices dropped from 77.0 to 76.9. Retail food 
prices as indicated by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index declined, reaching 77.5 in January as 
compared with 78.6 in December. 


Chart I.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-December 1938 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


“Administration Recommends Social Security Changes.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, No. 2 (February 
1939), pp. 1, 6-7. 

A summary of the President’s message of January 16 
transmitting the recommendations of the Social Security 

Board. 


“Advisory Council on Social Security (Summary of Recom- 
mendations).”” American Federationist, Washington, 
Vol. 46, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 159-161. 

A summary of recommendations. This issue of the 
Federationist also carries an editorial (p. 130) commending 
the Council’s proposals on old-age insurance and declaring 
that “the American Federation of Labor will heartily ap- 
prove legislation to put these recommendations into 
effect.”’ 


Biavucn, Luorp E. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physi- 
cally Disabled. Prepared for the Advisory Committee 
on Education. Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. 101 pp. (Staff Study No. 9.) 
Presents the history, methods, and scope of vocational 

rehabilitation in the United States, with additional] chap- 

ters on its economic, social, and fiscal aspects, on State and 

Federal organization and administration, and on special 

services to the blind. Appendixes include Federal legal 

materia!, a summary of administration in each State, and 
bibliographies. 

Bross, Estner. Labor Legislation in Czechoslovakia; 
With Special Reference to the Standards of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Ph. D. dissertation. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 211 pp. 
(Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 
446.) 

A “descriptive and analytical study, with some attempt 
at critical comment and evaluation,”’ of general work con- 
ditions, including the protection of women and children, 
social insurance, and other aspects of labor legislation. A 
bibliography is included. 

Corson, Jonn J. “Government Runs a Bookkeeping 
Factory.” Personnel, New York, Vol. 15, No. 3 (Feb- 
ruary 1939), pp. 130-137. 

A description of the bookkeeping operations of the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age Insurance, with an account of the person- 
nel problems and activities of the Baltimore Accounting 
Operations of the Bureau. 


De Scuwernitz, Evizaneta McCorp. “Can We Define 
Social Case Work?” Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 75, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 37-38. 

Social case work is broadly defined as “those processes 
involved in giving service, financial assistance, or per- 
sonal counsel to individuals by representatives of social 
agencies, according to policies established, and with con- 
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sideration of personal need.’’ A number of writers are 
quoted to indicate the changing trends which the definition 
is intended to reflect. 


Fiynn, Joun T. ‘The Social Security ‘Reserve’ Swindle.” 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 178, No. 1065 
(February 1939), pp. 238-248. 

The legislation creating the old-age reserve account is 
criticized as “‘a collection of seemingly just and prudent 
arrangements” which are “mere fictions.” After dig. 
tinguishing between old-age assistance and old-age 
insurance, the author proceeds, through analogies drawn 
from private and business saving, to the conclusion that 
“the idea of a reserve should be taken out of the act alto. 
gether. The pay-as-you-go plan should be employed 
completely and for the very good reason that any other 
plan is impossible.’’ The article offers illustrative tax 
schedules which differ from those in effect and recommends 
repeal of the present provisions for financing old-age 
insurance. 


Francis, Bron H. “What Will Social Security Mean to 
You?” Noma Forum (National Office Management 
Association), Philadelphia, Vol. 14, No. 2 (December 
1938), pp. 16-20. 

A consideration of the old-age and unemployment com- 
pensation provisions of the Social Security Act with special 
emphasis on financial and actuarial aspects, and a dis- 
cussion of the problem of “‘selection against the Social 
Security Act” by large groups who will pay far less in 
taxes than they receive in benefits. 


Hicks, Ursura K. The Finance of British Government, 
1920-1936. London: Oxford University Press (Hum- 
phrey Milford), 1938. 391 pp. 

In addition to discussion of expenditure, taxation, and 
monetary policy and the debt, this volume includes 
analysis and evaluation of British social services in chap- 
ters on social expenditure, rates and grants, financial 
control of local policy, unemployment, unemployment 
expenditures, public expenditure as a cure for unemploy- 
ment, the economic effects of taxes, and other topics. 


Pace, Tuomas A. “Chilean Social Laws.’’ Chapter VI, 
Conclusion. American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 
46, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 173-177. 

Completes a series of articles on this subject, earlier 
installments of which have been listed in previous issues 
of the Bulletin. Some of the Chilean accomplishments in 
social insurance and labor law are summarized and exist- 
ing problems noted. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND Sociat Institutions. INpustTRIAL RELATIONS 
Section. The Effect of the Social Security Act on 
Private Pension Plans; Excerpts From Recent Plans. 
Princeton, N. J., February 1939. 16 pp. Processed. 


Presents the results of a survey of 46 industrial pension 
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Jans which bave been changed or established since pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act. Many of the plans pro- 
yide for benefits supplementing the Federal program, with 
costs borne jointly by the company and the employees. 
A bibliography and list of companies are included. 


RaFKIND, ISRAEL. “How to Develop a Sound Retire- 
ment System.”’ Public Management, Chicago, Vol. 21, 
No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 41-46. 

The purpose of this discussion of public retirement 
systems is, “first, to point out to officials, who must set 
up & new retirement system or reorganize an existing 
plan, what steps to take in order to avoid the pitfalls 
which seldom are obvious; second, to point out several 
basic considerations which must be understood in order to 
develop a satisfactory plan.” 


Ropinson, Greorce Bucnan. “The Old-Age Reserve: 
The Treasury as Underwriter; Its Undisclosed Lia- 
bility”; and “Basic Error in Considering the Social 
Security Act Apart From Fiscal Results.” Annalist, 
New York, Vol. 53, No. 1360 (February 8, 1939), pp. 
228-229, 254; and No. 1361 (February 15, 1939), p. 263. 
An analysis of conflicting attitudes toward the financing 

of old-age insurance which considers the position of the 

Treasury from the dual aspect of the reserve account as 

an asset and as a liability. The recent recommendations 

of the Advisory Council, as well as those of supporters 
and critics of the existing system, are also examined from 
this standpoint. The author holds that more general rec- 
ognition of a close connection between the Social Security 

Act and Government finance generally is desirable. Errors 

as well as advantages in the so-called “pay-as-you-go” 

theory and the need for expressing the liability of the 

Treasury and for attempting to improve the Treasury 

position are noted 

Russert Sace Founpation. Soctal Work Year Book 


1989; A Description of Organized Activities in Social 
Work and in Related Fields. 5thissue. Editor, Russell 


H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 
730 pp. 
This biennial ‘‘concise encyclopedia” contains 82 signed 


articles, a State-by-State description of the public-assist- 
ance programs in all 48 States, and a directory of national 
and State agencies, both public and voluntary. Part 2, 
Public Assistance in the States, which did not appear in 
previous editions, notes the recent trend toward “‘in- 
creased emphasis on the governmental social services.’ 
Articles dealing with the social security programs include 
the following (arranged alphabetically by author): Old 
Age Assistance, by Ivan Asay; Financing Public Social 
Work, by Roy Blough; Old Age Insurance, by J. Douglas 
Brown; Unemployment Insurance, by Eveline M. Burns; 
Maternal and Child Health, by Edwin F. Daily; Health 
Insurance, by I. S. Falk; Federal Agencies in Social Work, 
by Anne E. Geddes; Unemployment Relief, by William 
Haber; Public Welfare, by Fred K. Hoehler and Marietta 
Stevenson; Aid to Dependent Children, by Jane M. Hoey 
and Zilpha C. Franklin; Public Assistance, by Donald 8. 
Howard; Vocational Rehabilitation, by John A. Kratz; 
Merit Systems in Public Welfare, by Robert T. Lansdale; 
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Child Welfare Services, by Emma O. Lundberg; Research 
and Statistics in Social Work, by Howard B. Myers; 
Public Health, by Thomas Parran; The Blind, by S8. 
Mervyn Sinclair; Employment Services, by Bryce M. 
Stewart; and Public Health Nursing, by Anna L. Tittman. 
All articles include bibliographies, which according to the 
preface, “comprise a total of 1,053 separate books and 
pamphlets and 358 magazine articles, constituting, it is 
believed, the most up-to-date and extensive social work 
bibliography published.” 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


American Mepicat Association. Health Insurance in 
England; A Statement From the Bureau of Medical 
Economics. Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1938. 29 pp. 

Alleged shortcomings of British health insurance are 
illustrated by quotations from English physicians and 
official papers. 


“British Health-Insurance System.”” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 
77-92. 

An account of the British system based on a report by 
Harry E. Carlson, American consul in London, including 
legislative background, coverage, benefit provisions, con- 
tributions, appeals, administration, and statistics of 
operation. 


Catz, Geo. H. “The Goal of Social and Medical Plan- 
ning.” Tennessee Public Welfare Record, Nashville, 
Vol. 1, No. 11 (November 1938), pp. 4-5. 

Excerpts from a radio address on the problem of medical 
care by the Tennessee Commissioner of Institutions and 

Public Welfare. 


Cocauis, Vircrnta. ‘‘Medical Care for Farmers.’’ Demo- 
cratic Digest, Washington, Vol. 16, No. 2 (February 
1939), pp. 15, 29. 

Describes the need for medical care among low-income 
farm groups and outlines the general principles of the 

Farm Security Administration program. 


Dawson, MarsHatyt. ‘Medical Aid Under Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws.”’ Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 48, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 25-46. 

The latest in a series on workmen’s compensation based 
upon studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; covers 
medical cost, rehabilitation, scope of medical administra- 
tion, types of medical supervision, attitude of insurance 
carriers, and related points. 


Dopp, Pavut A., and Penrosg, E. F. Economic Aspects 
of Medical Services; With Special Reference to Conditions 
in California. Washington: Graphic Arts Press, 1939. 
499 pp. 

This study, which “‘deals primarily with some economic 
aspects of the costs, distribution, and organization of 
medica] services with respect to those who provide and 
those who receive the services in California,”’ was originally 
prepared as a final report of the California Medical- 
Economie Survey. This survey, undertaken in 1934 and 
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carried on during more than 4 years with the aid of a field 
staff of 682 persons, was financed largely by the Federal 
Government and the State Medical Association. A 1.3- 
percent sample of the population was interviewed. Re- 
sults are presented concerning the family problem of 
medical services, including diagnosis, treatment, and costs. 
In the study of medical incomes and private practice, facts 
are given on gross and net incomes, nature and volume of 
practice, professional investments, and related matters. 
There are also discussions of the State Department of 
Public Health and of health insurance, with recommenda- 
tions for a compulsory insurance scheme. A bibliography 
is included. 


Dyer, Kataryn. “Louisiana’s Free Hospitalization and 
Free Dental Care Program.’ Public Welfare News, 
Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 2 (February 1938), pp. 2-3. 
Describes the advanced program of the Louisiana State 

Hospital Board, which has been in operation since 1936. 


Emerson, Haven. “Signs of the Times in Public Health.” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Vol. 112, No. 8 (February 27, 1939), pp. 737-739. 

A critical view of the National Health Conference and 
related official surveys and recommendations, revealing 
general agreement by medical bodies on all the proposals 
except compulsory health insurance. 


Fowter, Cartes B. “British Health Insurance.”’ 
American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 2. 
(February 1939), pp. 152-158. 

A brief account of the principal features of the British 
system, including administration, contributions, benefits, 
and the place of the physician in the program. 


Hatut, Beatrice. “Maternity Care as a Community 
Problem; Social Aspects of Recent Governmental 
Health Programs as Related to Hospitals.” Hospitals, 
Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 16-21. 

A discussion of a study of maternity care in six New 
York counties by the United States Children’s Bureau, 
covering such points as costs of hospitalization and home 
deliveries, cooperation between health and relief officials, 
and the coordination of medical care with community 
relief programs. 

“Hospital Care for the Needy: Relations Between Public 
Authorities and Hospitals; With Special Reference to 
the Use of Tax Funds for the Care in Nongovernmental 
Hospitals of Patients Who Are Public Responsibilities.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 
22-29. 

Includes a reprint of the statement of general policy on 
use of tax funds for care of the needy sick which was for- 
mulated and adopted jointly by the American Hospital 
Association and the American Public Welfare Association 
in 1937. Detailed suggestions supplement the initial 
report respecting standards for the inclusion in the plan 
of nongovernmental hospitals, principles governing deter- 
mination of per diem rates to nongovernmental hospitals, 
and agreements concerning eligibility for tax-supported 
hospital care. A summary of this article appears in the 
February 1939 Public Welfare News (p. 4), where it is 
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stated that reprints of the report are available on applica. 
tion to the American Public Welfare Association. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Health In. 
surance Plans. B.—Group Health Insurance Plans 
New York: The Board, 1939. 31 pp. (Studies na 
Personnel Policy No. 10.) 


A summary of the commercial group health insurance 
plans of 144 companies employing 479,272 persons, de- 
scribing eligibility requirements, the type, amount, and 
duration of benefits, and financing. Indicates that no 
company has reported having abandoned its plan because 
of social security legislation. Appendixes include a taby. 
lar analysis of 34 selected plans and the text of 8 plans, 
The study is the second of three in the health insurance 
field. Mutual benefit associations have been reported on, 
and a forthcoming pamphlet will deal with company 
noncontributory disability benefit plans. 


Reep, Lovis 8. “Hospital Care Insurance and Social 
Security.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 2 (Febru. 
ary 1939), pp. 25-29. 

Mr. Reed’s paper, which was presented at the 1938 
American Hospital Association convention in Dallas, 
discusses the practicability of adding a system of voluntary 
low-cost medical care to existing voluntary hospital-care 
insurance. 

U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO CooRDINATE 
HEALTH AND WELFARE Activities. A National Health 
Program; Report of the Technical Committee on Medical 
Care, 1938. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 27 pp. 

The text of the report submitted to the President on 
February 14, 1938. This material also appears in the 
volume of Proceedings noted below. 

U. 8S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE 
HEALTH AND WELFARE Activiries. The Nation's 
Health; Discussion at the National Health Conference, 
July 18, 19, 20, 1938, Washington, D.C. . . . Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 116 pp. 
The first three sections briefly review research into 

health needs, the calling of the National Health Confer- 

ence, and the recommendations of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care. Parts IV, V, and VI contain 
excerpts from addresses and discussions at the Conference. 

A list of those participating in the Conference is included. 


U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE 
HEALTH AND WELFARE Activities. Proceedings of the 
National Health Conference, July 18, 19, 20, 1938, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. 163 pp. 

This volume, the most comprehensive publication on 
the National Health Conference, contains the report of 
the Technical Committee on Medical Care as well as the 
verbatim text of all addresses and discussions. Eighty- 
nine speakers are listed. 


U. S. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE 
HeattH aND Wetrare Activities. Toward Better 
National Health. Washington: U. S. Government 


Printing Office, 1939. 30 pp. 
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“This pamphlet has been prepared for the Interdepart- 
mental Committee . . . to meet requests for a brief sum- 
mary of the report of the Technical Committee on Medical 
Care recommending 4 national health program and of the 
discussion at the National Health Conference .. .’”’ An 
outline in nontechnical language, with photographs, of 
major aspects of the report and recommendations. 


U. 8. Posuic Heatta Service. Nationa INstITUTE OF 
Heautn. Disability From Specific Causes in Relation 
to Economic Status. Washington, 1938. 13 pp. Proc- 
essed. (National Health Survey, 1935-1936, Pre- 
liminary Reports; Sickness and Medical Care Series, 
Bulletin 9.) 

Relation disclosed by the National Health Survey 
“between the economic status of the families surveyed 
and the per capita volume of disability from specific 
causes 
“Voluntary Contributory Health Insurance in Ontario.” 

Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 1 

(January 1939), pp. 71-73. 

A description of the Associated Medical Services, Inc., 
a nonprofit organization providing for prepayment of the 
costs of medical care on a monthly subscription basis. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


American Pusuic Wetrare Association. Selected Titles 
on Public Welfare (Annotated Bibliography). Chicago: 
The Association, January 1939. 10 pp. Processed. 
(A. P. W. A. Bibliography.) 

An annotated list, classified as follows: Genera] Public 
Welfare, Social Security, Unemployment Relief, Case 
Work, Child Welfare, Special Fields Related to Public 
Welfare, and Periodicals. 


” 
. 


Aronson, ALBERT Henry. ‘Personnel in a Federal Aid 
Program.”” Personnel Administration, Washington, Vol. 
1, No. 6 (February 1939), pp. 1-4. Processed. 

The State Technical Advisory Service of the Social 
Security Board, of which Mr. Aronson is chief, was created 
in November 1937 to aid in the development of State merit 
systems in public assistance and unemployment compensa- 
tion and to train members of State administrative staffs 
engaged in personnel work. This article describes the 
work of the Service and notes the extent to which merit 
systems have been adopted. 


The Problem of the Non- 
19 pp. (C. W. 


CaNaDIAN WeLrare CounciL 
Resident and Migrant. Ottawa, 1939. 
C. Publication No. 90.) 

Describes the case of the Canadian nonfamily migrant 
and recommends measures of social care. 


FRANKEL, Epwarp T., and Prerenyr, Prrre H. Sum- 
maries of Relief Cases and Expenditures for Purpose of 
Administrative Control. (Washington and Chicago): 
Joint Committee on Relief Statistics of the American 
Public Welfare Association and the American Statistical 
Association, February 1939. 8 pp. (Papers on Relief 
Statistics, No. 7.) 

Outlines the method adopted by the New York State 
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Department of Social Welfare for combining monthly 
statistical reports into a current summary useful for admin- 
istrative purposes. A summary table is reproduced, with 
directions for its preparation. 


Ituinois. DerarTMENT oF Pusiic WeEtFarE. “Com- 
pares Illinois and New York Plans.” Welfare Bulletin, 
Springfield, Vol. 29, No. 11 (December 1938), pp. 9-10. 
The substance of a report by John C. Weigel, acting su- 

perintendent of the Illinois Division of Old Age Assistance. 


Iowa. State Boarp or Sociat WELFARE. SvuspDIvision 
or Aip TO THE Buinp. Annual Report... for the 
Fiscal Year Beginning July 1, 1987, and Ending June 30, 
1938. Des Moines. No date. 31 pp. 

Covers the first year’s operation under the Needy Blind 
Act of lowa, by which the existing program of the State 
was modified to meet the requirements for grants under 
the Social Security Act. 


Leet, Gren. “Trends in State Public Welfare Legis- 
lation.” Catholic Charities Review, Washington, Vol. 23, 
No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 5-6. 

A concise statement of 11 general trends. Mr. Leet also 
notes the possibility of an “‘era of good feeling” between 
State and Federal Governments as a result of technical 
assistance and leadership provided by Federal agencies. 


New Jersey. FInaNnciaL ASSISTANCE COMMISSION. . . 
. . » Findings Resulling From a Study of the New Jersey 
Relief Census as to Composition and Characteristics of 
the Relief Population on November 80, 1937. Place not 
given. September 1938. 18 pp. Tables. Processed. 
The characteristics noted include employability, age, 

race, marital status, citizenship, eligibility for public 

assistance, time on relief, and residence. 


New Jersey. FInanciaAL ASSISTANCE COMMISSION. . . 
. . . Findings Resulting From a Study of the November 30, 
1937, New Jersey Relief Census as to Eligibility of Em- 
ployable Persons for Placement on Works Progress Admin- 
istration Program. Place not given. October 1938. 
9 pp. Processed. 

The classification notes employability, citizenship, and 
present employment. Citizenship cases are also classified 
by sex. 

Strope, Josernine. “The County Worker’s Job; Old 
Folks Are Like That.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 75, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 41-43. 

A discussion, with examples, of the general types of 
activities best suited to older persons. 


Wess, Jonn N., and WestTerFetp, Apert. “Labor 
Mobility and Relicf.” Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 48, No. 1 (January 1939), pp. 16-24. 

A discussion of the effect of relief upon labor mobility 
as revealed in a special tabulation of the returns of the 
Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment taken 
in January 1935. ‘One conclusion of this report is that 
relief was responsible for some of the mobility of Michigan 
workers, but that the amount of mobility directly related 
to relief is not enough to modify the general belief that 
relief in itself tends to restrict mobility.” Employment or 
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the prospect of employment is seen as a “sufficient incen- 
tive to mobility to offset the stabilizing effects of relief.” 


Wesset, Rosa, Editor. Method and Skill in Public As- 
sistance. Journal of Social Work Process (Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work), Philadelphia, Vol. 2, No. 1 
(December 1938). 101 pp. 

Contains seven articles, of which five are based on 
masters’ theses on social work. In addition to a foreword 
by Karl de Schweinitz and an introduction by the editor, 
the contents are: The Foundation and Framework of 
Practice, by Dorothy C. Kahn; Fact and Feeling in 
Eligibility, by Roberta E. Townsend; The Application 
Desk, by Ida S. Bellett; The Restitution Agent, by Isabelle 
R. Kelley; Interpreting Function to the Visitor, by Sara 
S. Hughes; Eligibility in Aid to Dependent Children, by 
Ruth I. Karlson; and New Emphases in Education for 
Public Social Work, by Kenneth L. M. Pray. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Ciavusen, Frep H. “Six Years of Job Insurance.” 
Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 27, No. 3 (March 
1939), pp. 25, 62-64. 

A favorable appraisal of Wisconsin’s unemployment 
compensation law by a member of the Wisconsin Advisory 

Committee to the Industrial Commission. 


“Compulsory Unemployment Insurance in Norway.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 1 
(January 1939), pp. 73-76. 

A description of the Norwegian law of June 24, 1938, with 
respect to coverage, contributions, benefits, supplemen- 
tary insurance, and administration. 


Devrres, R. R. “The Importance of a Steady Job.” 
Dun’s Review, New York, Vol. 47, No. 2130 (February 
1939), pp. 5-8. 

A discussion of employment stabilization, by the presi- 
dent of the Procter & Gamble Company. 


FetpmaNn, Herman. ‘Unemployment Insurance and Its 
New Problems in Employment Counseling.” Occupa- 
tions, New York, Vol. 17, No 5 (February 1939), pp. 


395-399. 


Emphasizes certain problems of unemployment compen- 
sation, particularly the diversity of administration of Fed- 
eral functions, the patronage problem in some States, and 
present provisions for merit rating. 


Humpnrey, Don D. “Interpreting Unemployment in 
Terms of Family Units.” Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago, Vol. 47, No. 1 (February 1939), pp. 82-99. 
“This paper presents a method of translating unem- 

ployed persons into family units. By interpreting unem- 

ployment in terms of families rather than individual 
persons, an effort is made to analyze a neglected aspect 





of the character or nature of unemployment. This study 
together with recent data showing the relatively lon 
earnings of supplementary workers in the family, suggests 
that there has often been an overemphasis on the volume 
of unemployment.” 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT CompEnay. 
TION AcENcIES. Proceedings of Region VII Conference 
Unemployment Compensation Administrators, . . , Mo. 
bile, Alabama, December 8, 9 and 10, 1938. Place not 
given. No date. 213 pp. Processed. 

Discussions by representatives from Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee, 
and of the Social Security Board and the Employment 
Service, on appeals, benefit-payment procedures, employ- 
ment service, delinquencies, interstate payments, seagop. 
ality, and other topics. The text of an address by George 
E. Bigge is included. 


New York. DeEpaRTMENT OF LaBor. “Employer Cop. 
tributions and Reports Set Stage for Benefit Payments,” 
Placement Unemployment Insurance Bulletin, Albany, 
Vol. 2, No. 6 (October-November 1938), pp. 3-6, 
Processed. 

“This article, prepared from material supplied by 
Wilbur F. Mitchell, administrative supervisor of unem- 
ployment insurance accounts, in charge of the Employee 
Record Section of the Bureau of Insurance Control, is 
the first in a series which will describe in detail the handling 
of unemployment insurance benefit claims.” 


Sreap, Wituiam H. ‘Two and One-Half Years Later.” 
Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 2 
(February 1939), pp. 3-8. 

A discussion and evaluation of the Employment Service, 
with particular reference to location and lay-out, organiza- 
tion of staff, forms and filing methods, and development 
of research. 


“Swedish Unemployment Policy.” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, Vol. 39, No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 
224-233. 


“An attempt to indicate the recent development of 
Swedish unemployment policy and the principles govern- 
ing that policy, together with a brief analysis of its effects 
on the Swedish labour market.”’ It is based on an article 
by Gustav Miller, “‘The Unemployment Policy,” in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May 1938, and on the study Measures to Combat 
Unemployment in Sweden Since 1929, issued as a supple- 
ment to the Svenska Handelsbanken’s Jndez, June 1938. 


“U. 8. Senate Report Backs Association on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance.”’ Social Security, New York, Vol. 13, 
No. 2 (February 1939), pp. 1, 8. 


Notes the recommendations of the Byrnes Committee 
and points out the similarity of some of them with the 
position of the American Association for Social Security. 
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STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
REPORTS RECEIVED 


This is a complete list of published annual reports of State unemployment compensation agencies received by 
the Social Security Board. For each State, the latest published report received by the Board as of March 1, 1939, 
is listed. Manuscript reports consisting only of a typewritten letter to the Governor or other authority are not generally 


included. 


AvaBAMA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Second Annual Report. . . Calendar Year Ended Decem- 
ber $1, 1937. Montgomery, February 1, 1938. 20 pp. 


Auaska. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Report . . . Period April 2, 1937, to December 31, 1938. 
Juneau, 1939. 14 pp. 

Includes employment service. 


Arizona. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Preliminary Report Covering Period from January 1, 
1988, to November 30, 1938, Inclusive. Place not given 
January 1939. 56 pp. 

Includes employment service. 


Arizona. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Addenda to the Preliminary Report . . . Covering Period 
From December 1, 1938, to December 81, 1938, With 
Statistical Record for Year 1938; Completing the Commis- 


sion’s Annual Report. Place not given. 1939. 9 pp. 


Arkansas. Bureau or Lasor. UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION Division. Second Annual Report, Covering 
the Calendar Year 1938. Place not given. February 
1939. 22 pp. 
Includes employment service. 


Processed 


UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES COMMISSION 
Report. Place 


CALIFORNIA. 
State DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


not given. Monthly. Processed. 

This publication was also included in the list of periodical 
publications in the February Bulletin. No annual report 
for California has been received. Employment service 
activities are included 


Connecticut. DeparRTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory 
INSPECTION. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DrvI- 
s10N. Annual Report of the Administrator, Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law, June 30,1937. Hartford, 1938. 
19 pp. 

Covers the period from passage of the State act in 

November 1936 through June 30, 1937. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMmmMIS- 
. February 1938. New 


DELAWARE. 
sion. First Annual Report. . 
Castle, 1938. 32 pp. 

Covers the period through December 31, 1937. The 

commission first met on June 21, 1937. 


Fionipa. InpustriAL Commission. Annual Report... 
Year 1937. Tallahassee, March 21, 1938. 33 pp. 
The report of the Unemployment Compensation Division 
is included. 


Ggoraira. Department oF Lasor. Second 
Report .. . 1988. Atlanta, 1939. 62 pp. 


Annual 
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Includes unemployment compensation and employment 
service. 


Hawa. TERRITORIAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Annual Report, July 1, 1987, to June 80, 1988. 
Honolulu, July 20, 1938. 20 pp. 


Includes employment service. 


IpaHo. InpustrIAL AccipENT Boarp. Second Annual 
Report . Covering the Administration and Operation 
of the Idaho Unemployment Compensation Division for 
the Year Ending December 31, 1938, and the Idaho State 
Employment Service for the Biennium January 1, 1937, 
to December 31, 1938. Boise, January 31, 1939. 46 pp. 
Processed. 


INDIANA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVISION. 
Annual Report, January 1, 1987, to December 31, 1937. 
Indianapolis, February 21, 1938. 24 pp. Processed. 
Includes employment service. A report covering activi- 

ties from July 1, 1936, through June 30, 1937, appeared in 

the Year Book of the State of Indiana for the Year 1987. 

Fort Wayne, April 1, 1938, pp. 294-297. 


Iowa. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
First Annual Report... fer the Year 1987. Des 
Moines, 1938. 46 pp. 


Includes employment service. 


Kansas. COMMISSION OF LABOR AND INpDusTRY. Drvi- 
SION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Annual Re- 
port, Year Ending December $1, 19387. Topeka, 1938. 
80 pp. 

Includes employment service. 


Louisiana. DeEpartTMENT OF Lasor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
ComPENnsaTION Commission. Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor . . . for the Period August 1936 to April 1938. 
New Orleans, 1938. 15 pp. 


Includes employment service. 


Maine. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Second Annual Report. Place not given. January 31, 
1939. 32 pp. 

Covers calendar year 1938. Includes employment 
service. 


MARYLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. 
Report. Baltimore, January 31, 1938. 8 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


Covers the year 1937. 

MASSACHUSETTS. DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR aNp INpDUs- 
TRIES. Annual Report . . . for the Year Ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1937. Place not given. 1938. 220 pp. (Pub- 
lic Document No. 104.) 
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Includes reports of the Massachusetts Unemployment 
Compensation Commission and of the Division of Public 
Employment Offices. 


Micaican. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION CoMMISSION. 
Annual Report . . . for the Year Ending December 31, 
1937. Detroit, March 1, 1938. 32 pp. 


Includes employment service. 


Minnesota. Inpvustriat Commission. UNEMPLOYMENT 
Compensation Division. First Report . . . Covering 
the Period December 26, 1986-June 30, 1988. St. Paul, 
1938. 30 pp. 


MississipPt. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Commts- 
sION. Third Annual Report ... for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1938. Place not given. 1939. 15 pp. 
Processed. 


Includes employment service. 


Missourt. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION CoMMISSION. 
Second Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1938. 
Jefferson City, February 1, 1939. 58 pp. Prepared 
by the Department of Research and Statistics with 
editorial assistance of the Informational Representative. 
(MOUC-INF-39-4.) 


Montana. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION ComMISSION* 
Second Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1938- 
Helena, December 28, 1938. 47 pp. 

Most of the statistics cover the period to September 30, 

1938. Includes employment service. 


NEBRASKA. DEPARTMENT oF LaBor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
Compensation Diviston. First Annual Report .. . 
1937. Lincoln, February 1,1938. 32 pp. 


NevapDa. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Biennial Report... 
for the Period July 1, 1986, to June 80, 1988, Inclusive. 
Carson City, 1938. 34 pp. 

Includes unemployment compensation and employment 
service. 


New Hampsnire. Boureav or Lason. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Division. Second Annual Report... 
jor the Year Ending December 31, 1937, With Additional 
Information Pertaining to 1936 and 1938. Place not 
given. April1l,1938. 41 pp. 


New Hampsarre. Bureav or Lanor. UNemptoy- 
MENT COMPENSATION Division. Report of the Activi- 
ties ... for the Period July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938, With 
Additional Information Pertaining to Prior and Later 
Months of Aclivity. Place not given. 1938. 11 pp. 
Processed. Prepared by the Statistical Department. 
Covers approximately the same subject matter as the 

annual report, including benefit payments. 


New Jersey. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION CoMMIs- 
sion. First Annual Report ... Calendar Year 1937. 
Trenton, January 1938. 60pp. 

Includes employment service. 

New Mexico. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion. ‘Report... for the Year Ending December 31, 1987. 
Albuquerque, 1938. 31 pp. 





New York. DeparTMENT or Lasor. 


Division op 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. First 


Annual Report ... July 1, 1936. Albany: J. B. Lyon 
Co., 1936. 45 pp. 


Includes employment service. 


Norte Carouina. UNEMPLOYMENT ComPENSATION Coy. 
MISSION. Biennial Report . . . December 6, 1986, to 
June 30, 1988. Raleigh, December 1938. 240 pp. 


Includes employment service. 


North Dakota. WorkMEN’s CoMPENSATION Burgap. 
UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION Division. First An. 
nual Report .. . for the Year Ended December 81, 1987, 
Bismarck, August 17,1938. 21 pp. 


OxLaHoMA. DepaRTMENT OF Lapor. Drvision op 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND PLACEMENT. Sup- 
plementary Report of the Commissioner of Labor . . . on the 
Division of Unemployment Compensation and Placement 
From Establishment of Said Division, December 28, 1936, 
to October 15, 1938. Place not given. 1938. 7 pp. 
Processed. 


The report which this supplements covered the calendar 
year 1937. 


OREGON. 
Financial Statement . . . December 31, 1937. 
given. 3pp. Processed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMISSION. 
Place not 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Division OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT Service. Report... 19387-1938. Har- 
risburg, January 1939. 31 pp. Processed. (‘‘Supple- 
ment to First Biennial Report.’’) 


Supplements part IV of the biennial report, 1937-38, 
of the Department of Labor and Industry. 

Rope Istanp. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. 
Second Annual Report, 1937. Providence, 1938. 16 pp. 
Includes some data as of March 12, 1938. Has brief 

résumé of employment service. 

Soutn Carouina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
mission. Second Annual Report . .. January 1987- 
December 1937. Place not given. February 1, 1938. 
35 pp. 

Includes employment service. 

Soutn Dakota. UNEMPLOYMENT CompENsaTION Com- 
MISSION. Annual Report . .. 1937. Aberdeen, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 27 pp. 

Includes employment service. 
TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF Lapor. Annual Report 


Fiscal Year Ending June 80, 1938. Nashville, 

1938. About 40 pp., variously numbered. Processed. 

Includes reports of the Unemployment Compensation 
Section and of the State Employment Service. 


Uran. InpustriaL Commission. UNEMPLOYMENT CoM- 
PENSATION Division. Annual Report (1936-1937). 
Salt Lake City, June 7, 1938. 29 pp. Processed. 


“This report covers the operations of the Unemploy- 
Social Security 
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ment Compensation Division for the last four months of 

1936 and the calendar year ending December 31, 1937, 

and the Utah State Employment Service from November 1 

to December 31, 1937.” 

Vmam1a. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Report for the Calendar Year 1987. Richmond: Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Printing, 1938. 8 pp. 

Includes brief information on employment service. 

WasHinaTon. State DEPARTMENT OF Sociat Securiry. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DIVvIsIoNn. Annual Re- 
port. . . Calendar Year Ended December 31, 1937. 
Place not given. 1938. 10 pp. Processed. 


Wisconsin. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. UNEMPLOYMENT 


ComPpENSATION DEPARTMENT. Tables. Place not given. 

Processed. 

The Statistical Department of the Industrial Commission 
issues many tables on Wisconsin unemployment compen- 
sation activities. Some appear monthly and some at 
longer intervals. No collection of this material in a single 
report has been received. The subject matter is noted in 
the listing of State periodical publications in the February 
Bulletin. 

Wrominc. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Second Annual Report. Caspar, February 1, 1939. 57 
pp. Processed. 

Covers the calendar year 1938. Includes employment 
service. 
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